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FOREWORD. 


The English literature dealing with Anglo-Saxon archaeology is 
particularly full, and the investigations and publications of material 
which are scientifically useful go back to the 18th century. In the 
years 1757—1773, Faussett made his admirably exact investigations 
of the Kentish burial grounds, and the results, based on his own notes, 
were subsequently published by Roach Smith under the title »Invento- 
rium Sepulchrale». Douglas’s »Nenia Britannica», a publication of ma- 
terial of great value, appeared in 1793. Neville’s investigations at 
Little Wilbraham and Wylie’s at Fairford were made in the middle of 
the 19th century; the former were published under the title »Saxon 
Obsequies», the latter under the title »Fairford Graves». At the same 
time appeared also Akerman’s »Remains of Pagan Saxondom», an ex- 
cellent work containing exact information and numcrous coloured 
plates. 

The modern literature on the subject is likewise comprehensive, and 
numerous publications of material and scientific investigations have 
been made, of which the principal are by Baldw. Brown, Reg. Smith, 
E. Th. Leeds, and Cyril Fox. Among foreign investigators who have 
dealt with Anglo-Saxon antiquities may be noticed De Baye, Salin, 
and Shetelig. 

The present investigation does not claim to exhaust either the lite- 
rature in question or the material available in the museums. The ori- 
ginal intention was only to establish new points of departure for estimat- 
ing the chronology of the period of migrations with the help of Anglo- 
Saxon material. For this reason certain groups of antiquities have been 
dealt with more thoroughly, while others, the consideration of which 
has afforded less significant results, have been wholly or partly passed 
by. By degrees the investigation has certainly exceeded the limits 
originally intended, but the principal interest has throughout been 


IV 


centred round chronological determinations. A complete presentation 
of the very comprehensive Anglo-Saxon material has not been aimed at. 

This work is based on a study of the literature on the subject and 
on studies of the museum exhibits at Berlin, Groningen, Leeuwarden, 
Leiden, Brussels, St. Germain en Laye, and at the following English 
towns: 


Colchester 
Ipswich 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Univ. Mus. of Arch. and Ethn. (abbreviated to 
Cambridge M. Camb.) 
Fitzwilliam Museum 
j British Museum (abbreviated to Br. M.) 


[.ondon 

\ London Museum 
Croydon Bristol 
Guildford Gloucester 
Reading Stratford on Avon 
Newbury Oxford 
Maidstone Northampton 
Rochester Leicester 
Canterbury Nottingham 
Dover Lincoln 
Folkestone Shetfield 
Lewes Liverpool 


Brighton 


Hull 


Salisbury York 
Devizes Newcastle on Tyne 
Bath Edinburgh 


My muscum studies at the above-mentioned towns were undertaken 
during the autumn of 1924. It is my pleasurable duty to express my 
sincere thanks to the directors and other officials of these museums, 
who have assisted me with the greatest readiness and promoted my 
studies in every possible way. Finally I must express my thanks to 
Mr Sydney J. Charleston for undertaking the task of translating my 
work, and to Miss A. Wastfelt, who has with great skill executed the 
drawing of a large number of the illustrations. 


Uppsala, September, 1925. : NILS ABERG. 
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Akerman = J. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, I.ondon 1855. 

Allen = J. Romilly Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Fimes (The 
Antiquary’s Books), London 1912. 

Arch. Cant. = Archaeologia Cantiana. 

Baldw. Brown = G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, vol. IIf—IV, 
London 1915. 

Boulanger = C. Boulanger, Le cimetiere franco-mérovingien et carolingien de 
Marchélepot (Somme), Paris 1gog. 

Boys = W. Boys, Collections for an History of Sandwich in Kent, Canter- 
bury 1792. 

Br. M. Gsuide = British Museum: Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, London 1923. 

Coll. Ant. = C. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua. 

Cr. Br. = H. Shetelig, The Cruciform Brooches of Norway (Bergens Museums 
Aarbog 1906, n:r 8). 

De Baye = J. De Baye, Ftudes Archéologiques: Industrie Anglo-Saxonne, 
Paris 1889. 

Delamain = Ph. Delamain, Cimetiere d’Herpes: Bull. et Mém. de la Soc. Arch. 
et Hist. de la Charente 1890—91, Angouléme 1892. 

Fox = Cyril Fox, The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, Cambridge 
1923. 

Fou. W. =N. Aberg, Die Franken und Westgoten in der Volkerwanderungs- 
zeit, Upsala 1922. 

G.ou. 1. = N. Aberg, Die Goten und Langobarden in Italien, Upsala 1923. 

Hillier = G. Hillier, The Flistory and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, 
London. 

Inv. Sep. = Bryan Faussett & Roach Smith, Inventorium Sepulchrale, London 
1856. 


Leeds, Anglo-Sax. Settlements = E. Th. Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlements, Oxford 1913. 

Leeds, Saucer Br. = E. Th. Leeds, The Distribution of the Anglo-Saxon Saucer Brooch 
in Relation to the Battle of Bedford A. D. §71 (Archaeologia vol. 
63, p- 1§9), Oxford 1912. 


Lindenschmit =L. Lindenschmit, Die Alterthiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, 
Mainz. 
Mortimer = J. R. Mortimer, Forty Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial 


Mounds of East Yorkshire, London 1905. 
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Nenia = J. Douglas, Nenia Britannica, I.ondon 1793. 
Neville = R. C. Neville, Saxon Obsequies, London 185§2. 
Plettke = A. Plettke, Ursprung und Ausbreitung der Angeln und Sachsen, 


Hildesh. Leipzig 1921: (Die Urnenfriedhéfe in Niedersachsen 
Vol. HI: 1). 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. = Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of T.ondon. 

Salin = B. Salin, Die altgermanische Thierornamentik, Stockholm 1904. 

Suss. Arch. Coll. = Sussex Archaeological Collections, I.ewes. 

Vict. Hist. = The Victoria History of the Counties of England. 

Westwood = J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, London 1868. 

Wylie = W.M. Wylie, Fairford Graves, Oxtord 1852. 


Zimmerinann = E. H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Berlin 1916. 


Explanations. 


The white stone-like material employed in the Kentish goldsmith’s 
art is here called »meerschaum». No chemical analyses of the material 
have been made, and it is possible that its composition varied some- 
what. In older works it is often described as ivory, but in more modern 
literature the designation »meerschaum» is generally employed. 

In Kentish cloisonné work deep-red glass is sometimes substituted for 
garnets. For practical reasons no distinction is made between garnets 
and this red glass. 

The names of the semi-precious stones and Indian shells found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves are taken from the literature or from the labels in 
the museums. Their correctness has not been checked. 

The Herpes cemetery is situated in Commune de Courbillac, Canton 
de Rouillac, Département de Charente. The misleading statements 
in the work F. u. W. are here corrected. 
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When the Roman legions had evacuated Britain in the year 407, 
the country was soon exposed to fierce attacks by the Picts and Scots, 
and at the same time hordes of Germanic pirates harrassed the country 
with descents on the coasts and raids inland. The Germanic piratical 
incursions continued a considerable time before the actual invasion, 
which, as far as can be judged, was undertaken with large and organised 
forces. As regards the point of time when the invasion commenced, 
statements are rather uncertain. Bede places it in the year 449, when 
the British king Vortigern called in the Germanic chieftains Hengest 
and Horsa to defend the country against the Picts and Scots. A far 
older, and therefore more reliable, source is Prosper of Aquitaine, 
who in his chronicle, compiled about the middle of the 5th century, 
states that Britain was conquered by the Saxons in 441, during the 
nineteenth year of the Emperor Theodosius’ reign. 

The opinion based on the above-mentioned sources that the invasion 
began between 440 and 450 tallies well with the evidence of the archaeo- 
logical material. It is true that a few finds have been made in 
England which archaeology dates to the time before the middle of the 
5th century, but richer finds, giving evidence of real colonisation, 
date from a later time, and it is not until the latter part of the century 
that Germanic civilisation in England presents itself distinctly in the 
archaeological material. 

Bede’s statements as to the three Germanic tribes taking part in 
the invasion, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, the areas they occupied, 
and their expansion over different parts of Britain, can only be incom- 
pletely illustrated from the archaeological field. There was no marked 
difference between the Angles and the Saxons, and therefore it is not 
possible for the archaeologist to establish any sharp boundaries between 
their settlements. The culture of the Jutes, on the contrary, is reflected 
with exceedingly great distinctness in the archaeological material. 
Certainly the remains do not afford any direct information as to the 
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name and origin of the tribe, but they confirm decisively Bede’s state- 
ments that the county of Kent, the Isle of Wight, and the opposite 
part of the coast of Hampshire, were occupied by a Germanic tribe 
distinct from the Angles and the Saxons. In these parts archaeology 
indicates a culture with its centre in Kent, well developed on the Isle 
of Wight, and showing traces in Hampshire, where finds are rarer. 
This culture, which was thus developed in two distinct and separate 
areas, stands out in sharp contrast to that of the rest of England, and 
the contrast is further heightened by the circumstance that the county 
of Sussex, lying between Kent and the Isle of Wight, is pure Saxon 
and received no stronger influences from Kent than the area north 
of the Thames. These facts can clearly not be explained simply by a 
reference to the geographical position, the good harbours, and easy 
communication with the continent, for the same applies to Sussex and 
the north side of the Thames estuary. Independently of the state- 
ments of Bede, we are here driven to the assumption that the Kentish 
culture was characteristic of one particular tribe, or was at least con- 
ditioned by a political organisation of such a nature that it rendered 
possible a development independent of that of the rest of England. 
We may therefore consider ourselves to be fully justified in associating 
this culture with the tribe that Bede names the Jutes. 

Thus the peculiar development of the Kentish culture is afforded a 
natural explanation on the assumption that it belonged to a particular 
tribe. Its isolated position with reference to the rest of England would 
hardly seem to have been conditioned by any considerable differences 


in national character or anything of that nature, but the most likely » 


explanation is that the populations of Kent and the Isle of Wight, 
owing to their affinity, succeeded in creating a closer political organi- 
sation, which in its turn led to the material progress and orientation of 
connections which were the most immediate conditions for the develop- 
ment. If such really was the case, however, the peculiar position of the 
Kentish culture does not need to go so far back as to the time of the 
invasion. Nor would such an assumption be supported by the archaeo- 
logical material, which rather shows that the contrast between Kent 
and the rest of England did not exist from the beginning, but developed 
during the course of the 6th century. During the 5th century there 
did not exist any discernible differences between the areas in question. 
The equal-armed relief brooches of types which the Anglo-Saxons had 
brought with them from their homes on the continent, are certainly 
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at present only known from the territory north of the Thames, while 
the oldest group of cruciform brooches are as well developed in Kent 
as in any other county in England. It is not until the 6th century 
that development begins to diverge. The late cruciform brooches are 
of very frequent appearance north of the Thames, but in Kent they 
are only represented by one find, and that is not very characteristic. 

During the first century after the invasion, the Kentish culture plays 
a relatively obscure réle; its vigorous development does not take place 
until the latter half of the 6th century, and its most flourishing period 
is confined to the last quarter of the 6th and a part of the 7th century. 
These dates are based entirely on archaeological observations, inde- 
pendently of Bede and other historical sources, but they are supported 
by such abundant material that in the main they may be considered 


Fig. 2. Si. Fig. 3. Si. 
Taplow, Bucks. Taplow, Bucks. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 72.) (Br. M.) 


to be established beyond all doubt. From what follows it will appear 
that they are in satisfactory agreement with known historical events. 

The process of the divergence of the culture of Kent from that of the 
rest of England proceeds simultaneously with the establishment of 
intimate relations with the continent. Articles of foreign workmanship 
now stream into Kent, and a strong continental-Germanic influence 
can be traced both in pottery and trinkets and other ornaments. The 
rapid advance of civilisation under such strong influences from without 
undeniably produces a confused impression, which might readily lead 
to the mistaken conclusion that Kent had been exposed to a fresh 
invasion. Closer consideration, however, shows that such was not 
the case. On the one hand, the Kentish culture is closely connected 
with that of the rest of England, and on the other hand, the foreign 
influence is not quite so dominating as might seem probable at first 
sight. The influx is certainly considerable, and the outside influences 
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are strong, yet the forms which chiefly set their stamp on the Kentish 
culture are native work and in details clearly differing from the corres- 
ponding continental types. The Kentish goldsmiths learned from the 
Franks to work with filigree and garnet cell-work, but they soon left 
their masters far behind and attained to a perfection unparalleled on 
the continent, whether Gothic or Merovingian. Thus it is, in its main 
features, a completely independent culture that flourishes in Kent 
during the 6th century, and which during the last quarter of the century 
approaches the zenith of its development. 

The rapid and brilliant development of the Kentish culture has 
no counterpart in the rest of England and even stands out in sharp 


Figs. 4—6. Taplow, Bucks. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 5.) 


contrast to the declining Frankish civilisation in Gaul, but it is closely 
paralleled by the Vendel culture of eastern Scandinavia. Also there 
we meet with the same rapid and vigorous development and with 
a number of other features with close analogies in Kent. In some 
respects the two cultures develop contemporaneously with each other 
and attain their zenith during a period when development north of 
the Thames and west of Kolen is rapidly declining. Both these develop 
animal ornamentation of Style II, within both flourish the garnet 
industry, both maintain the most lively contact with the continent 
and are subject to foreign influences, sometimes importations from far- 
distant lands, such as decorative shells from the Indian Ocean. Various 


1 On the continent antiquities of Kentish origin appear among the Frisians in Holland 
and at the Herpes cemetery, Charente. Their appearance among the Frisians is explained 
by the close relationship and lively communication between the two peoples; but it is 
more difficult to explain their isolated appearance at Herpes, in a cemetery which has 
given us material of both Visigothic and Frankish origin. 
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circumstances indicate that the two cultures developed under similar 
conditions, and that their rapid flowering was connected in some way 
with the last of the great political convulsions of the period of migra- 
tions, the invasion of Italy by the Lombards. 

The conquest of Italy by the Lombards commenced in the year 
568; their new empire was founded during a time when the Meroving- 
ian state had passed its zenith and the Gallic Franks had begun to be 
isolated from community of civilisation with the peoples within the 
interior of Germania. At this time the Germanic peoples of Middle 
Europe exhibit a comparative homogeneity of civilisation, with which 


Figs. 7—8. Taplow, Bucks. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 5.) 


the Lombards are also associated. Their conquest of Italy was there- 
fore of radical importance, not only for themselves but also for the 
peoples of Middle Europe, as it opened for them the way to the Medi- 
terranean, thereby rendering possible the establishment of connec- 
tions with the flourishing Byzantine civilisation and with the Orient. 

And subsequent development does, indeed, exhibit a special phase 
within the mid-European civilisation, where the influences coming 
from the east meet the Germanic. At this time arises Style II, through 
the combination of Byzantine interlaced work with northern animal 
ornamentation. This was the first meeting. Still more prominently 
do the foreign influences appear in the decoration of the Burgundian 
buckles, where old Germanic motives appear together with the plant 
and animal worlds of the Orient, griffins and lions, classically inter- 
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twined acanthus foliage. Step by step this development is followed; 
we see how the influence from the east more and more gains the upper 
hand over the old Germanic, which finally succumbs and dies away. 
This development, which is in full swing at the beginning of the seventh 
century, is the prelude to the Carolingian renaissance and is the result 
of the Lombard invasion of Italy. 

The effects of the political convulsions at the end of the sixth century 
extend far and wide within the Germanic world; they extend to Scandi- 


Fig. 9. Br. 
Taplow, Bucks. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 60: 1.) 


navia in the north, and in the west they reach England. During this 
critical period falls the flowering time of the Kentish culture. To 
Kent came the influences of the continental interlaced work and animal 
ornamentation of Style I]. A more palpable proof of the active influ- 
ence of the new connections, however, is afforded by the considerable 
influx into Kent of Byzantine or Oriental products and semi-precious 
stones. These consist of garnets, meerschaum, amethysts, sapphires, 
hyacinths, turquoise, lapis lazuli, ornamental shells from the Indian 
Ocean, Byzantine buckles, Coptic bronze bowls and vases, possibly 
also Egyptian beads. Specially worthy of note are the numerous 
appearances in Kentish graves of amethysts and Coptic bronze bowls. 
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The latter also appear frequently in Lombard finds, but they are, 
on the other hand, rare in Middle Europe, and entirely lacking in Gaul. 

Thus, if certain circumstances speak for the presumption that Kentish 
culture benefited by communications which were opened up by the 
penetration of the Lombards to the Mediterranean Sea, yet the profuse 
development cannot be explained entirely thereby. As it 1s not prob- 
able that Kentish warriors took part in the struggles of the Lombards, 
we must instead seek another explanation of the country’s expansive 
commercial policy. 

The material progress may have been partly due to the excellent 
harbours, which promoted trade and commerce, perhaps even to the 
flourishing slave trade’, which carried British slaves to the distant 
markets in Rome. Such material factors certainly played a great 
part in the development, but of still greater importance is the fact 
that the Kentish advance was also closely associated with the policy 
of a forceful sovereign. 

The historical sources speak of Ethelbert, who was king of Kent 
from 560 to 616, and who during the course of his reign extended his 
sway over the whole of England. To begin with, he did not prevail 
in the struggle with Ceawlin, king of Wessex, but after the expulsion 
and death of the latter, Ethelbert received homage in 593 as the over- 
lord of all the English kingdoms south of the Humber. The develop- 
ment of his power thus falls during the last quarter of the 6th century 
and is contemporaneous with the flowering time of the Kentish culture. 

From the sources it appears, further, that Ethelbert’s policy was 
also directed towards the continent. He obtained the Frankish king 
Charibert’s daughter to wife and must thus have been a man of political 
power and influence, since the Christian king of the Franks gave his 
daughter to a heathen. The powerful position of Ethelbert and the 
fact that he obtained a Christian wife had as a result that Pope Gregory 
the Great sent out a mission in 597 to convert heathen England, and 
that this mission, under St. Augustine, turned to Kent, where it was 
received by Ethelbert in his capital town of Canterbury. 

From the historical sources it appears, finally, that after Ethelbert’s 
death the dominating position of the Kentish kingdom declined, how- 
ever without being quite lost. Edwin of Northumbria now became the 
most powerful king in England. In the year 617 he united Bernicia 


1 The importance of the slave trade for England has been pointed out by CHADWICK 
m his work »The Origin of the English Nation», Cambridge 1907, p. 17. 
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and Deira into the kingdom of Northumbria. He extended his dominion 
to the Forth in the north; in the west he subdued Anglesey and Man, 
and he ruled over Britain as no other king of English blood before him. 
South of the Humber he was acknowledged as overlord of all the Eng- 
lish kingdoms with the exception of Kent, which was ruled over by his 
brother-in-law and ally Edbald. Thus the Kentish kingdom still occup- 
ied a prominent position among the English states, but it was no longer 
foremost. 

These circumstances serve to illustrate the personality of Ethelbert. 
His importance for the development of his kingdom appear from 
historical facts, and it is also confirmed by the evidence of the archaeo- 
logical material indicating the brilliant development of Kentish culture. | 
Ethelbert inherited the kingship of Kent, but made himself master of 
England; he profited by political opportunities on the continent and 


Fig. 10. Ornament in Br. 2/1. 
King’s Ficld, Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M.) 


obtained a hold of the trade of England. This affords an explanation 
of the rapid development in Kent during the last quarter of the 6th 


century. | 


Thus the progress of the Kentish culture can be dated purely archaeo- 
logically, and the dating is supported by known historical events. 
On this account the development in Kent constitutes a very definite 
starting-point in considering Anglo-Saxon chronology, and from the 
chronological point of view its importance also extends to Scandinavia, 
which was quite ignored by the historians of the time. The reference of 
Kentish or Anglo-Saxon datings to Scandinavian conditions is rendered 
possible partly by certain parallel phenomena in development, and 
. partly because northern gold bracteates of Groups C and D were toa 
certain extent imported into England, where they have been met with 
in finds which can be dated. 

The English chronology is also of importance for northern animal 
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ornament. In Scandinavia, Styles I and II do not come into direct 
contact with each other, as the older style is found mostly in the west, 
the younger within the area of the Vendel culture in the east. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, conditions are different, in that the younger 
style chiefly belongs to Kentish culture, while the older is equally 
developed in Kent and in the territory north of the Thames. Both 
styles thus appear partly on the same territory and within the same 
culture, so that consequently the relation between them will appear 
more Clearly in the English antiquities than in the Scandinavian. These 
phenomena, and others which render it possible to establish points of 
contact with development in Scandinavia, will receive particular atten- 
tion in the following pages. 

In order, however, to be able from the very beginning to fix the 
relations between the two styles in England, we shall give a brief de- 
scription of a chronologically important grave find where the two 
styles appear together. The find is from Taplow’ in Buckinghamshire 
and is thus situated in territory north of the Thames, but contains 
objects of pure Kentish character. Among the objects from the princely 
grave are to be noticed: four whole or fragmentary lobed beakers of 
glass (fig. I: 2); a Coptic bronze vase (fig. 189); a gold buckle with shield 
on tongue and set with garnets and inlaid with gold foil decorated in 
the Kentish Style II (fig. 1: 1); two bronze-gilt clasps ornamented in 
Style II (fig. 1: 3); two rim-mounts of silver with repoussé ornament 
in Style II (fig. 2); two rim-mounts of silver with human faces in repoussé 
work (fig. 3); two bronze mounts with interlaced ornament and ending 
in animals’ heads with curved beaks, pointed jaws, and eyes consisting 
of round garnets in »meerschaum»; four drinking horns with richly 
ornamented rim-mounts and terminal-mounts, ending in animal heads 
with curved beaks, of which two are executed in Style II (fig. 4) and 
characterised by pointed jaws, angular eye-surroundings, and convex 
eyes of »meerschaum» with a round garnet in the middle; the two other 
heads in Style I (fig. 7), without pointed jaws and mounted stones, with 
U-shaped eye-surroundings, ending below in a curved sling. 

The horns with the animal heads of the type of fig. 4 are quite rotted 
away and the mounts very fragmentary. A number of three-cornered 
plates, probably comprising their rim-mounts, are decorated with 
human faces in repoussé and animals in Style II (figs. 1: 4, figs. 5—6). 


1 Vict. Hist. Br. M. Guide, p. 64. 
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The horns with animal heads of the type of fig. 7, on the contrary, are 
relatively well preserved, which is specially the case with the one repro- 
duced in fig. 1:5. Their ornamentation is carried out in Style I, as 
appears from the rim-mount in fig. 9, and the animal motive of fig. 8 
from the three-cornered field at the top of the terminal-mount, fig. 1: 5 b. 

Thus in the Taplow find both styles appear together, and the old 
Anglo-Saxon animal ornament here meets the new style from Kent. 
Certainly the two drinking horns of Style I may be thought to have 
been somewhat older than the other two, but in that case the difference 
in date between them cannot have been great, and they were undoubt- 
edly in use at the same time. The Taplow find, then, shows that the 
late Anglo-Saxon Style I is contemporaneous with the first appearance 
of the Kentish Style II. In our investigation we must therefore endeav- 
our to determine the different varieties of the older style in relation to 
the above-mentioned find, for that determines them in relation to the 
Kentish development. 

The Taplow find has points of contact both with the Kentish cul- 
ture and that of the territory north of the Thames. A motive with ana- 
logies in the latter territory is found in the faces on the rim-mount of 
fig. 9, which are characterised by round and prominent eyes and a 
vertical score in the forehead. Such faces, though usually of more 
original character, sometimes appear on late cruciform brooches, which 
can thus be determined in relation to the find at Taplow. In Kentish 
ornamentation figures of this sort seem to have been more rare. 
A closely related, but somewhat more stylized, development is re- 
presented by the motive of fig. 10, originating from a mount found 
at Faversham. 


The Oldest Anglo-Saxon Finds in England. 


Among the antiquities which the Anglo-Saxons brought with them 
from their homes on the continent are to be noted cruciform brooches 
and saucer brooches, brooches of the types of figs. 11—12, equal-armed 
relief brooches of the type of fig. 17, facetted attachment-plates of 
the type of fig. 13, and strap-ends of the type of fig. 14. The two first- 
mentioned groups will be considered in special sections and can here 
be passed by for the time being. The brooch types of figs. 11—12 are 
at present only known from one example of each, one from the burial 
place at Kempston in Bedfordshire, and the other from Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire." The brooch from Kempston is a prototype of the equal- 
armed types, the other — which has a catch-plate as long as the foot 
but is without the square plate at the top — represents a precedent stage 
of the cruciform group. 

To the above-mentioned find from Dorchester, which probably 
consisted of two graves, belong also three rosette-shaped attachment- 
plates of the type of fig. 13, the strap-end of fig. 14, a simple bronze 
buckle with animal heads at the base of the hoop and a half-round 
plate, facetted in the same way as the attachment-plates. A closely 
related type of buckle, though with a rectangular plate, is shown in 
fig. 16; one example of this type comes from the burial place at Long 
Wittenham in Berkshire, and another from somewhere unspecified in 
Kent (M. Canterbury). 

Rosette-shaped attachment-plates are known from one example 
from Croxton, near Thetford, in Norfolk (M. Norwich), one from the 
district of Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk (M. Bury St. Edm.), one from 
the burial ground at Croydon in Surrey (M. Croydon), and two from 
the burial ground at Milton-next-Sittingbourne in Kent (M. Maidst.). 


1 Satin, Nagra tidiga former av germanska fornsaker i England: Manadsbladet 1894, 
Pp. 23. 
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Strap-ends of the type of fig. 14 occur in one example each from the 
burial grounds at Croydon and Milton; a closely related type, decorated 
with spirals in cross-grouping, is shown in fig. 15 and comes from Ixworth 
in Suffolk.’ | 

be The finds enumerated above, which are distributed over territory 
both north and south of the Thames, represent an early stage of Ger- 
manic settlement in England. As has already been pointed out, the 
brooch from Kempston belongs to a group from which the equal-armed 


Fig. rr. Br. 4/1. Fig. 12. Br. 3/1. 
Kempston, Beds. Dorchester, Oxon. 
(Salin: Mbl. 1894 p. 29.) (Salin: Mbl. 1894 p. 24.) 


types have developed; the brooch from Dorchester represents a precedent 
stage of the cruciform types, and might therefore possibly be dated to 
the time round about the year 400. However, the deposition of the 
find may have been considerably later, and to judge from its geographi- 
cal situation this will probably have been the case. Rosettes and strap- 
ends of the above-mentioned types have not yet been found together 
with such other objects as render possible a definite chronological 
determination. It is probable, however, that some of the finds can 
be referred to the time before the middle of the 5th century.’ 


1 Cf. Linpenscumit I H. VII Plate 7: 1, 3. 

2 The facetting of the rosettes also appears in equal-armed relief brooches, e. g. that 
from Sutton Courtenay; but it also appears already in their prototypes, e. g. F. u. W. 
fig. 50, and thus the motive seems to have existed for some considerable time. 
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There is also some uncertainty as to chronology in the case of the 
equal-armed relief brooches. Their decoration shows classical influence, 
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Fig. 13. Br. 2/1. Fig. 14. Br. 4/1. 
Dorchester, Oxon. Dorchester, Oxon. 
(Salin: Mbl. 1894 p. 26.) (Salin: Mbl. 1894 p. 28.) 
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Fig. 16. Br. 2/1. 


Long Wittenham, Berks. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 240.) 


Fig. 25. Br. */s. 
Ixworth, Suff. 
(M. Oxf.) 


and those with spiral ornamentation carried out in soft relief are of 
somewhat more original character than the spiral ornamentation that 
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was developed during the latter half of the 5th century on Scandinavian 
soil and amongst the Goths of southern Europe. These Anglo-Saxon 
ornaments, however, will hardly have been developed before the middle 
of the 5th century, and probably therefore the equal-armed brooches 
should be referred to the latter half of the century, or at least to 
not earlier than the middle of the century. 

Equal-armed relief brooches are known from four English finds: 
one from Haslingfield in Cambs. (fig. 17), one from Little Wilbraham in 
Cambs. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 154: 4), one from Kempston in Beds. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 37: 7), and one from Sutton Courtenay in Berks.’ 
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Haslingfield, Cambs. 
(Salin: Mbl. 1894 p. 30.) 


The places where the finds were made lie north of the Thames and are 
distributed over the country between Cambridge and Oxford. Accord- 
ing to Leeds’, this distribution may point to a Germanic invasion pro- 
ceeding from the Wash in a direction towards Oxford. The supposition 
is not improbable and may be confirmed by future finds. 

The spiral ornamentation and plastic animal figures of the equal- 
armed relief brooches are strongly influenced by provincial-Roman 
art. The same is also true of a number of antiquities discovered in 
England, no counterparts of which have been met with from the old 
homes of the Anglo-Saxons on the continent, and whose appearance 

* Leeps, A Saxon Village near Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire: Archaeologia 1924, p. 147. 

* Verbally communicated. — The brooch from Sutton Courtenay was found in the 
foundations of a hut and is thus evidence of a settled Germanic (Saxon) occupation. The 


above-mentioned finds from Dorchester and Kempston (fig. 11) may also possibly be 
connected with the Germanic invasion along the Icknield Way in the direction of Oxford. 
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in England is therefore more difficult to account for. Some of these 
—e.g. a large buckle from London’ — are purely provincial-Roman and 
were obviously imported, but others again constitute more special 
types. As regards date, they are perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Anglo-Saxon occupation, but whether they were brought by the invad- 
ers or reached the country in some other way, or whether they were 
developed in England, it is hardly possible to decide at present. Certain 
circumstances indicate that the classical tradition survived a relatively 
long time in England, and that it may thus be represented by these 
antiquities. But whether the classical tradition was continued by 
Celts or Teutons, or came from outside, cannot be determined. These 
phenomena, which we here only indicate in passing, constitute one 
of the most obscure problems of Anglo-Saxon archaeology. 


Saucer Brooches. 


The English saucer brooches have been the object of an exhaustive 
investigation by Leeds, who, in-Archaeologia, 1912, dealt with their 
stylistic and chronological position and their distribution in England. 
With Reg. Smith, Leeds divides the brooches into two leading groups, 
cast and applied, the latter group comprising such types as have the 
decorated parts of thin plate with the ornamentation in repoussé work. 
This division will also be adopted here, and our investigation will 
begin with the cast types. With regard to the distribution of the two 
principal groups, reference is made to the complete tables in Leeds’ 
work, 

The saucer brooches probably originated with the Anglo-Saxons on 
the continent, but their later development proceeded entirely in Eng- 
land. From Hanover’ come three finds of early saucer brooches of two 
closely related types, one characterised by spiral ornament in a circle 
round the middle point, the other with the spirals proceeding in pairs 
from the corners of a square traced in the bottom circle of the brooch. 
The first-mentioned type is also well represented in England, the other 
only in two less characteristic finds, one from Long Wittenham in 
Berks. (Archaeologia 38 Pl. 19), one from Alfriston in Sussex (Suss. 
Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 6). A third type, hitherto only known from England, 


1 Batpw. Brown IV PI. 151. 
* PLETTKE Pp. 30. 
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is shown in fig. 20 and is characterised by spirals in cross-grouping. 
The type appears in a find from High Down in Sussex (fig. 20) and in 
one from Merton in Surrey (Br. M.), and also in one from Long Witten- 
ham in Berks. (Leeds, Saucer Br. fig. 8b). The same basic motive, 
though more transformed, reappears in a brooch from Bishopstone in 
Bucks. (Leeds, Saucer Br. fig. 10 b). 

The ordinary English types with spirals in a circle round the middle 
point are here represented in figs. 18—19, and are generally character- 
ised by 5 to 6 spirals and lowrims. The spirals are executed in chip- 
carving, in the older types sharply and clearly carried out, but some- 
times in the younger types more undecided. In the process of develop- 


Fig. 18. Br. 3/1. Fig. 19. 4/1. Fig. 20. Br. 
Hornton, Oxon. Frilford, Berks. High Down, Sussex. 
(Br. M.) (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 25: 7.) (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 156: 1.) 


ment the rims of the brooches often become somewhat larger, and the 
number of spirals is increased, sometimes to about double the number. 
For the rest, these brooches form a homogeneous group, without any 
considerable variations. Their distribution in England appears from 
the following list: 


Northfleet, Kent 1 (M. Maidst.). 

Higham next Rochester, Kent 1 (Plettke Pl. 53. Baldw. Brown III Pl. wey 
Dover, Kent 1 (Br. M.). 

Saxonbury Field, near Lewes, Sussex 1 (M. Lewes). 

Alfriston, Sussex 6 (M. Lewes. Suss. Arch. Coll. 56). 

Mitcham, Surrey 2 (Archaeologia 60 p. 59, fig. 12. Baldw. Brown III 


Pl. 59). 
Beddington, Surrey 2 (M. Oxf. M. Camb.). 
Droxford, Hants 1 (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 19, p. 125). 


2—26232. Nils Aberg. 
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Long Wittenham, Berks. 4 (Br. M.) 
Frilford, Berks. 1 (fig. 19). 
East Shefford, Berks. 1 (M. Newbury). 
Wheatley, Oxon 1 (M. Oxf.) 
Filkins, Oxon 1 (M. Oxf.). 
Brighthampton, Oxon 1 (M. Oxf.). 
Fairford, Gloucs. 1 (M. Oxf.). 
Oxon? I (Br. M.). 
Hornton, Oxon 1 (fig. 18). 
Woodstone, Hunts. 1 (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pi. 28 2). 
Barrington, Cambs. 1 (Fox Pl. 30:1). 
Haslingfield, Cambs. 2 (M. Camb.). 
Kempston, Beds. 1 (Br. M.). 
Marston St. Lawrence, Northants 1 (M. Northampton). 
Duston, Northants 1 (M. Northampton. Plettke Pl. 53: 1. Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 59). 
Bidford on Avon, Warwicks 1 (M. Stratford). 
Longbridge, Warwicks 1 (Vict. Hist. p. 258). 


As will be seen from the list, the brooches are most numerous 1n 
Sussex, Surrey, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, but rare in the eastern 
counties, with the exception of Kent. No finds at all have been made 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, or Essex, but three in Cambridgeshire. A comparison 
with the distribution of the oldest cruciform brooches — of which 4 
have been found in Suffolk, 7 in Cambridgeshire, and 1 in Berkshire — 
shows an obvious difference in the distribution of the two groups of 
brooches. This difference might seem to support the assumption that 
saucer brooches belong chiefly to Saxon territory, and cruciform 
brooches to Anglian. The county of Cambridgeshire, however, comes 
in an undefined position, and in Kent development soon begins to follow 
its own course. 

The chronological position of the brooches with spiral ornament is 
somewhat uncertain. No enclosed finds from the fifth century have 
yet been made, but the connection with the Hanover types gives colour 
to the assumption that the brooches were already introduced into 
England during the latter half of the century. Their number, however, 
and their occurrence on territory which did not come into Germanic 
possession until a later period, show that they persisted during part 
of the 6th century, perhaps until the middle of the century. Support 
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is given to such an assumption by the finds from the late burial places 
at Fairford in Gloucs. and Bidford and Longbridge in Warwicks. The 
enclosed finds affording chronological light are not, however, of great 
value; there are only two, and neither of them is reliable. The brooch 


Fig. 21. Br. 3/1. Fig. 22. Br. 


Fairford, Gloucs. Linton Heath, Cambs. 
(Wylie, Pl. 5: 3.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 58: 2.) 


Fig. 23. Br. 4/1. Fig. 24. Br. 2 in. 
Long Wittenham, Berks. Horton Kirby, Kent. 
(Archaeologia 38 Pl. 19: 4.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 57: 5.) 


of fig. 18, coming from Hornton in Oxfordshire, is said to have been 
found with the brooch of fig. 101, and a saucer brooch with similar 
ornamentation, but with higher rims, was found together with the late 
brooch of fig. 117 in a grave at Barrington in Cambs. 

During the 6th century development of saucer brooches appears 
both in an increase in dimensions and in a change in decoration. The 
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spirals, which were entirely predominant originally, begin to be re- 
duced by degrees and finally disappear, a new ornamental motive 
arising. A commencement of the reduction of the spiral ornamentation 
is shown in the brooch from Fairford of fig.21,and in one of the brooches 
previously mentioned from Mitcham in Surrey. The spiral ornamenta- 
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Fig. 25. Ornaments on saucer brooches. 
Nos. 1—12 cast, 13—23 in repoussé. 


lon is greatly reduced in the brooch of fig. 22 from Linton Heath, 
Cambs., in a brooch of the same type from Chatham, Kent, (Leeds, 
Saucer Br. Pl. 25: 1), in two brooches from a grave at Fairford, Gloucs. 
(Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 26: 2), and in two brooches from a grave at Long 
Wittenham, Berks. (fig. 23). Of the brooches from Fairford, one is 
decorated with animal figures of the type of fig. 25:1, the other with 
animal figures of the type of fig. 25: 2. The brooch of fig. 23 from Long 
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Wittenham has a star motive in the centre, round it reduced spirals, 
and finally a border of animal ornament with the motive shown in fig. 
25: 3. The other brooch from the same find is decorated with animal 
ornament of the type shown in fig. 25: 4 and spirals arranged as above, 
but not nearly so pronounced — almost straight. 

In some solitary cases ornamentation with spirals in cross-grouping 
of the type of fig. 20 seems to have survived until a later part of the 6th 
century. The motive reappears in the brooch of fig. 24, and is there 
augmented by faces in the four corner spaces and surrounded by a 


Fig. 26. Br. 3/1. Fig. 27. Br. 3/1. 
Fairford, Gloucs. Holdenby, Northants. 
(Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 26: 4.) (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 27: 9.) 


broad border of hatching. The brooch originates from Horton Kirby, 
Kent. 

The numerous examples of brooch types with purely geometrical 
decoration, star motives, hatched borders, &c., are exhaustively dealt 
with in Leeds’ work and can therefore be passed by here. More import- 
ant from the point of view of the development of style are the types 
with animal ornament. Animal ormaments appear already on the 
brooches from Fairford and Long Wittenham (fig. 25: 1—4), with 
reduced spiral decoration; they sometimes appear also on brooches 
with predominating geometrical ornament, e. g. Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 
25:2, but usually they occupy a broad zone covering the whole or 
the greater part of the lower surface of the brooch. These animal 
ornaments are, as a rule, indistinct or fragmentary, sometimes quite 
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confused. Often they comprise only feet in whirl-grouping round the 
centre point (fig. 25: 11—12), sometimes loose heads in a very schemat- 
ized design of type 25: 10 (Leeds Saucer Br. Pl. 28:5). Well developed 
animal figures, however, are rare on cast brooches. We will mention 
the brooch shown in fig. 26 from Fairford, Gloucs., and a brooch from 
Alfriston, Sussex, the former decorated with a round face in the middle 
and round it three animal figures of the type of fig. 25: 6—S, the latter 
decorated with two animal figures of the type of fig. 25: 5 bent into a 
half-circle. 


Fig. 28. Br. */1. 
Fairford, Gloucs. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 27.) 


Partly from a consideration of the ornamentation and partly on the 
evidence of the following three grave finds, the chronological position 
of the brooches with animal ornament is determined as the latter half 
of the 6th century: 


Girton, Cambs. Fragment of a saucer brooch with disjointed animal 
ornament; fragment of a late brooch of the group with biting animal 
heads (Fox Pl. 35: 2). 

Grave 28, Alfriston, Sussex. Pair of saucer brooches with disjointed 
animal ornament; the brooch of fig. 103 (Suss. Arch. Coll. 56). 

Holdenby, Northants. Pair of saucer brooches, fig. 27; the late cruciform 
brooch of fig. gt (Leeds: Northampt. Nat. Hist. Soc. and Field 
Club 15, p. 91). 


The other chief group, the applied brooches, represents a late devel- 
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opment, principally belonging to the latter half of the 6th century. 
The types of this group have a slightly dished bottom of thin bronze 
plate, mounted with repoussé plate, and bounded with a straight or 
sloping rim, likewise of thin plate, sometimes in one piece with the 
bottom, but more usually separate. These brooches are dated by 
the decoration of the repoussé plate, which is as a rule of a late character 
and only in a few cases returns to more original motives. Spiral orna- 
mentation of the type of figs. 18—rg is entirely absent from the 
group, and spirals in cross-grouping of the type of fig. 20 appear only 


Fig. 29. Br. 3/1. 
Kempston, Beds. 
(Salin fig. 205.) 


on two brooches, one from Long Wittenham, Berks. (Leeds, Saucer Br. 
fig. 10 a), and one from London (London Museum), the latter found 
together with a Merovingian conical glass beaker. The greatly re- 
duced spiral ornamentation of the type of figs. 22—23 appears in 
two fragmentary brooches, one of which is from Islip, Northants. 
(M. Northampton), and the other from Croydon, Surrey (M. Croydon). 
The latter is also decorated with animal ornament, and in the middle 
is a round face of the type of fig. 25:9. To the comparatively original 
types belong also four brooches with star-shaped ornamentation, one 
from Islip, Northants (M. Northampton), one from Long Wittenham, 
Berks. (Archaeologia 39, Pl. 11: 4), both with ornamentation of the 
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type Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 25: 4, the third brooch from Fairford, Gloucs. 
and reproduced in the same work Pl. 25: 3, the fourth from Harnham 
Hill, Wilts. (Br. M.).*. Other brooches belonging to the same group, 
reaching a very considerable total, are decorated with human-like faces 
or anima] ornament in the Anglo-Saxon Style I. 

The types decorated with faces have them either grouped in a ring 
as in fig. 28, or cross-grouped as in figs. 29g—30. The last-mentioned 
types generally have a border of animal ornament and feet and hips 
with hip-borders in the four fields between the arms of the cross. A 


Fig. 30. Br. 3/1. 
Hauxton, Cambs. 
(Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 27: 1.) 


border of simple interlacing appears on the brooch of fig. 28 from Fair- 
ford, Gloucs., on a brooch of the same type from the same burial 
place (Leeds, Saucer Br. fig. 6), and also on a brooch decorated with 
animal ornament from Frilford, Berks. (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 26: 3). 
For the rest, interlacing is absent from both cast and applied saucer 
brooches. 

Only a few of the most characteristic of the numerous types with 
animal ornament will be mentioned here. One brooch from Barrington, 
Cambs., (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 27: 4) has animal figures of the type of 
fig. 25: 13—14, both in the Anglo-Saxon Style I, the latter with the 
front foot in the shape of a human-like hand of the same sort as in the 


1 Only those brooches are mentioned here which the author has had an opportunity 
of inspecting in original or in illustration. The tables in LEEps’ work are somewhat more 
exhaustive. 
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find from Taplow (fig. 9). Another brooch originating from Duston, 
Northants., (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 27:7), 1s decorated with animal 
figures of the type of fig. 25:15 and faces of the type of fig. 25: 22. 
We will also mention three brooches from Brighthampton, Oxon. 
(Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 26:5), Duston, Northants, (M. Northampton), 
and Barrington, Cambs. (Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 27:2), the first-mentioned 
with the animal motives of fig. 25: 16—17, the second with motives 
of the type of nos. 18—109, and the third with the motives of nos. 20—21 
comprising animals’ feet with very lengthened toes and animal heads 
transformed into human faces in profile, turned in opposite directions. 


LrLA~... 


Fig. 31. Br. 2/1. 
Barrington, Cambs. 
(Salin fig. 705.) 


As has been pointed out, the applied brooches represent a late deve- 
lopment, and the above-mentioned types with faces or animal ornament 
will belong to the time after the middle of the 6th century.’ The dates 
of the brooches is estimated chiefly from stylistic considerations, and 
can only exceptionally be supported by enclosed finds in association 
with other objects. The only grave find of any real chronological 
importance is that from Barrington’, Cambs., which contains a pair 
of saucer brooches of the type of figs. 2g—-30 and a pair of clasps of 
the type of fig. 31, ornamented in a style approaching that of the orna- 
mentation in the Taplow find (fig. 9). 

The distribution of the applied brooches appears from the tables in 
Leeds’ work. They are most numerous in the counties of Cambs., 
Beds., Northants, Gloucs., and Berks., for which counties the figures 


1 I do not share the opinion that the ornamentation of the brooch of fig. 28 goes back 
to a classical motive, the Amazon shield, and that consequently the brooch represents an 
early stage of development. 

7 Fox Pl. 30: 4. 
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are respectively 48, 21, 19, 12, and 23.’ In the eastern counties the 
finds are still few. Two have been made in Suffolk and one in York- 
shire; on the other hand, there have been none in Kent, Essex, Nor- 
folk, or Lincs. 

Thus, Kent has produced only cast saucer brooches. These are, 
however, of special interest, as they help to throw light upon the rela- 
tion of the Kentish culture to that of the rest of England. The finds 
from that county are: 


Northjleet. Brooch of the type of fig. 19, though with broader rims. 
(M. Maidstone.) 

Higham next Rochester. Brooch of the type of fig. 19. (M. Rochester. 
Plettke Pl. 53: 2.) 

Dover. Brooch with spiral ornament, high rims, a projecting boss 
in the middle. (Br. M.) 

Chatham. Brooch with reduced spiral ornament, type fig. 22. (Leeds, 
Saucer Br. Pl. 25: 1.) 

Horton Kirby. The brooch of fig. 24. 

Chatham Lines. Small brooch with star-shaped ornamentation. (M. Oxf.) 

Museum Canterbury. Brooch with broad rims, four-pointed rosette 
in the middle. 

Northjleet. Brooch with animals’ feet in a circle round the middle 
point. (M. Maidst. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 156.) 

King’s Field, Faversham. A pair of brooches with animal ornament 


in Style I; a brooch of late type with red enamel in the centre. 
(Br. M.) 


No finds of saucer brooches have been made on the Isle of Wight, 
but one brooch, decorated with running spirals, comes from Droxford, 
Hants. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 19, p. 125). Further, one brooch with 
similar ornamentation has been found at the Frankish cemetery of 
Harmignies in Belgium (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 149: 4), and one brooch 
with star-shaped ornamentation at Herpes, Charente (M. Berlin). 
The last-mentioned is decorated with red enamel in the centre. 

The Kentish finds of saucer brooches amount to ten, and the majority 
of them are of the earlier types with spiral ornament, while the later 
types with animal ornament are only represented by two finds, and 
the applied brooches are entirely lacking. Thus, this group does not 
seem to have attained any notable development on Kentish soil, and 


1 The figures include finds of brooches with embossed disk missing. 
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the few finds that have been made are probably to be ascribed to in- 
fluence from Sussex or from north of the Thames. The development 
of the group proceeded north of the Thames, and the Kentish contri- 
bution to this development is confined to a few insignificant details, 
e. g. garnet decoration in a few late brooches.’ On the whole, however, 
development is unaffected by influences from Kent. 


A kind of miniature variety of the saucer brooches is provided by 
the button brooches (fig. 152), which have the same fundamental 
form, but a different decoration, in that the lower surface of the brooch 
is either wholly or partly occupied by a round face. This motive also 
occurs, though seldom, on saucer brooches (figs. 21, 26), but it is then 
limited to the centre of the surface and is surrounded by a broad border 
of ornaments. For the rest, transition forms between the two groups 
are not met with, and their independence of each other is also shown 
by their somewhat different distribution. The button brooches are 
not found in Cambridgeshire or to the north and east of that county, 
but appear chiefly in the southern parts of England, and are most 
numerous in Kent and Sussex. Their distribution appears from the 
following list.’ 


Bifrons, Kent. 
Stowting, Kent. 
Chatham Lines, Kent. 


1 (Arch, Cant. X Pl. 2). 
I ( 
I (fi 
Sarre, Kent. 1 (Br. M.). 
I ( 
5A 
2 ( 


aeons 4I Pl. 10). 


High Down, Sussex. Vict. Hist. p. 344). 

Alfriston, Sussex. Suss. Arch. Coll. 56). 

Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Br. M. M. Carisbr. Castle. Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 58). 


Droxford, Hants. 1 (Br. M.) 

Harnham Hill, Salisbury, Wilts. 1 (Archaeologia 35 Pl. 12). 
Woodyates, Wilts. 1 (M. Devizes). 
Long Wittenham, Berks. 1 (Archaeologia 38 Pl. 19). 
East Shefford, Berks. 1 (Br. M.) 

Brighthampton, Oxon. r (M. Oxf.). 

Kempston, Beds. 1 (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 47) 


’ According to LEEDs, the Kentish influence also appears in the grouping of the orna- 
ments on some of the late types of brooches. 

7 On the continent button brooches are met with in a pair from Herpes, Charente (M. 
Berlin) and one example from Marchélepot, Somme (BOULANGER PI. 20: 3). 
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The grave finds of button brooches most important from the chrono- 
logical point of view are the following: 


Grave 62, Alfriston, Sussex. Five button brooches of two types; a 
spoon of Kentish type without garnets; a decorative pin; a pair 
of saucer brooches with spirals at the corners of a square. (Suss. 
Arch. Coll. 56 p. 44). 

Grave 9, Stowting, Kent. A button brooch; a brooch of the group 
with biting animal heads (fig. 144); »a small circular fibula set 
with garnets»; »another fibula rather larger with garnets or sliced 
glass»; gold threads. (Archaeologia 41 p. 409.) 

Chatham Lines, Kent. Two button brooches; a spoon with garnets 
set in the handle; a couple of brooches of Frankish type with foot 
of uniform breadth; a pair of brooches of the group with biting 
animal heads (fig. 152). 


The Alfriston grave may possibly be looked upon as dating from the 
time before the middle of the 6th century, but the two other graves 
belong to the latter half of the century. From the chronological point 
of view, the decoration of the brooches is also of a certain importance. 
On both Scandinavian’ and Gothic? soil the face motive seems to have 
made its appearance at the end of the 5th century already; in Scandi- 
navia it grows common in the early half of the 6th century but falls 
out of use later. In England the motive was probably known before 
the middle of the 6th century (fig. 21), but survives through the latter 
half of the century, when it appears on saucer brooches (fig. 26) and on 
brooches of the group with biting animal heads (figs. 138, 141). This 
affords a certain degree of prokability that the English button brooches 
made their appearance before the middle of that century and survived 
through its latter half. 


Cruciform Brooches. 


Note. By full-round and half-round knobs are designated such as 
are fully round or half-round in section. The two flank pieces of the 
head-plate are called wings; the projections appearing at the sides of 
the upper part of the foot are called lappets. 


1 Sain fig. 534. 
2G. u. L. fig. ro. 
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In England the cruciform brooches appear most numerously in the 
territory north of the Thames. In the eastern counties, finds reach as 
far north as Northumberland, the most westerly come from Worcester- 
shire and Berkshire; south of the Thames there are no finds at all except 
in Kent. The Kent finds are few in view of the prolific development 
north of the Thames, but they are of great importance, however, as they 
contribute to throw light on the relations between the Kentish culture 
and that of the rest of England. The Kentish brooches will, therefore, 
be grouped together separately and dealt with before the others. 


Fig. 32. Br. ®/s. Fig. 33. Br. 2/s. Fig. 34. Br. 
Bifrons, Kent. Bifrons, Kent. Bifrons, Kent. 


(M. Maidst.) (M. Maidst.) (Baldw. Brown HI Pl. 70.) 


From the county of Kent derive 11 cruciform brooches, of which 
three from Bifrons (figs. 32—34), one from Sarre (fig. 35), one from 
King’s Field at Faversham (fig. 36), two from Howletts (figs. 37—38), 
one from Lyminge (fig. 39), two from Milton-next-Sittingbourne (figs. 
40—41), and one from Gilton (fig. 42). The first six of these comprise 
relatively original types, most of them with full-round knobs, simple 
animal heads, and the wings of the head-plate not greatly developed. 
Typologically the earliest one is the type of fig. 35, which possibly 
belongs to the time about the middle of the 5th century; the others 
are somewhat later and may roughly be referred to the latter half of 
the century. Still somewhat later are the four types of figs. 38— 41, 
whose development probably continued into the 6th century. The 
youngest brooch is that of fig. 42, which is a late type with flat knobs 
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of the shape of animal heads, sunken fields on the bow, and lappets 
at the sides of the upper part of the foot. 


Fig. 35. Br. #/s. Fig. 36. Br. 3/s. Fig. 37. Br. */s. 
Sarre, Kent. King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Howletts, Kent. 
(M. Maidst.) (Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


maa 
—— 
= 


bo 


Fig. 38. Br. #/s. Fig. 39. Br. #/s. 
Howletts, Kent. Lyminge, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


Thus, with the exception of the late — and in several respects curious 
— brooch from Gilton, the Kentish brooches present a development 
extending over the second half of the 5th century and a little into the 
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6th century. Then development ceases in Kent, but proceeds with 
undiminished vigour north of the Thames. In this dissimilar develop- 
ment appears the commencing divergence of the Kentish culture from 
that of the rest of England. On the whole, the Kentish cruciform 
brooches develop in the same way as the corresponding types on the 
continent and go out of use at about the same time as they do, while, 
on the other hand, development within the more peripheral distribution 
areas, in the west of Scandinavia and central England, continues longer, 


Fig. 40. Br. 2/s. Fig. 41. Br. ®/s. 


Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(M. Maidst.) (M. Maidst.) 


and results in the late and more baroque types. Thus, it is not the 
Kentish culture which begins to be isolated during the course of the 
6th century, but rather the culture north of the Thames. The inter- 
ruption of the development in Kent affords an indication that this 
area stood in closer relation with the continent than the other parts 
of England. As an indication of the same circumstance may be men- 
tioned the Kentish grave finds containing cruciform brooches together 
with objects of continental types. These are: 


Grave 15, Bifrons. A pair of cruciform brooches, fig. 33; a square 
plate, covered with five flat, uncoloured pieces of glass in cell- 
inlay (Arch. Cant. X p. 305). 
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Grave 23, Bifrons. The cruciform brooch shown in fig. 32; a plate 
with figures in classical style, representing a dog hunting a hare 
(Arch. Cant. X p. 308). 

Grave at Lyminge.. The cruciform brooch of fig. 39; the brooch of 
fig. 151 of Frankish type, with foot of uniform breadth (Br. M.). 


North of the Thames the cruciform brooches attained a very prolific 
development, running through a century and a half in an unbroken 


Fig. 42. Br. */s. 

Gilton, Kent. 

(M. Liverpool.) 
series, from the time of the invasion until the end of the 6th century, 
or possibly even longer. In order to render possible a brief description 
of the numerous and very varying types of brooches which appear, they 
will here be classified into five different groups, representing on the 
whole five successive stages of development, but at the same time, 
to a certain extent, comprising parallel series.* The five groups are 
characterised thus: 


1 The description of the find is hardly to be relied upon. The brooches are said 
to have been found together with other objects and many human bones in a grave 
6 to 7 feet in depth. 

* The typological position of the English cruciform brooches has been previously 
dealt with by Snetetic (Cr. Br. p. 97), by Rec. SmitH (Br. M. Guide p. 23), and 
by BaLpw. Brown (III p. 259). 
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Group I. Full-round knobs (figs. 43—55). 

Group II. Half-round knobs; foot without lappets; animal head 
with half-round nostrils, free or grown together below 
(figs. 56—62). 

Group III. Half-round knobs; foot without lappets; animal head with 
scroll-shaped nostrils (figs. 63—69). 

Group IV. Knobs of the types of fig. 70: 1—18; foot with lappets 
(figs. 70—82). 

Group V. Knobs and nose-parts greatly changed and generally 
decorated with animal ornament (figs. 83—91). 


Group I. Brooches with full-round knobs. 


The oldest cruciform brooches are characterised by full-round knobs, 
a small head-plate of the same breadth as the bow or slightly broader, 


Fig. 43. Br. 3/s. 
Beetgum, Friesland. 
(M. Leiden.) 


slightly developed animal head, and pin-catch of the same length as the 
foot, and from the side narrowing in the shape of a wedge towards the 
front. These brooches, deriving from the first half of the 5th century, re- 
ached Holland in their distribution to the west and are known in several 
examples from Frisian »Terpen» (fig. 43), but do not occur in England. 
From the last-mentioned country, however, there do originate a few 


3726232. Nils Aberg. 
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brooches which, apart from the construction of the pin-catch, possess 
the other characteristics of the oldest types. Among these brooches, 
which are represented in figs. 44—49, the first occupies a special position 


NO ae 


Fig. 44. Br. #/s. Fig. 45. Br. #/s. Fig. 46. Br. ®/s. 
Mildenhall, Suff. Trumpington, Cambs. St. John’s, Cambridge. 
(Fox Pl. 33: 1.) (M. Camb.) (M. Camb.) 


2 
b 


/ ; 
Fig. 47. Br. °/s. Fig. 48. Br. #/s. Fig. 49. Br. */s. 
St. John’s, Cambridge. Ixworth, Suff. East Anglia? 
(Fox Pl. 33: 2.) (M. Oxf.) (Br. M. Guide fig. 15.) 


and is most closely related to the previously mentioned type from 
Dorchester (fig. 12). The others, on the other hand, have clearly deve- 
loped head-plates and thus constitute the oldest cruciform brooches 
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known from England. One brooch from Warwicks. and one from Suf- 
folk (Tab. I: 7—8) are also of the same type as that of fig. 48, though 
with a somewhat larger head-plate. 

A somewhat later stage of development within the oldest group is 
represented by the types of figs. 50—55, the first two with comparatively 
broad head-plates but without marked wings, the others with distinct 
wings. To the type of fig. 54 belongs a brooch from Girton, Cambs. 
(Tab. I: 14), not represented here, and to the type of fig. 55 one from 
West Stow Heath, Suff. (Tab. I: 16) and one from St. John’s, Cambridge 


Fig. 50. Br. 3/s. Fig. 51. Br. ?/s. Fig. 52. Br. 
Driffield, Yorks. Glen Parva, Blaby, Leicesters. East Shefford, Berks. 
(M. York.) (M. Leicester.) (M. Newbury.) 


(Tab. I: 17), as well as a loose knob from Soham, Cambs. (Tab. I: 18). 
In the type of fig. 55 the knob is provided with a support of semi- 
cylindrical shape resting against the front of the head-plate. 

The brooches of the first group generally have animal heads with 
lengthened or half-round nostrils, which are usually free but sometimes 
grown together below. The brooch of fig. 51 has an animal head with 
scroll-shaped nostrils; in the Kentish brooch of fig. 41 the nose-part 
of the animal is formed in a peculiar way. 

The chronological position of the group in question cannot be decided 
by grave finds and can therefore only be determined from typological 
considerations. Taking the group in connection with Scandinavian 
development, the oldest brooches (figs. 45—49) may be referred to 
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the time just before the middle of the 5th century. The somewhat 
younger types, represented by the majority of the finds, fall however 
after the middle of the century, and the brooch of fig. 55 perhaps belongs 
to the time round about the year 500. The Kentish brooch of fig. 41 
is the youngest. 

The brooches of the first group have a relatively limited distribution, 
chiefly in Kent, Suffolk, and Cambs. The total finds amount to 23 
or 24, of which 5 or 6 from Kent, 1 from East Anglia (?), 4 from Suffolk, 


Fig. 53. Br. #/s. Fig. 54. Br. ®/s. Fig. 55. Br. ®/s. 
Brixworth, Northants. Near Rudstone, Yorks. Malton, Cambs. 
(M. Northampton.) (Br. M.) (Leeds, Saucer Br. fig. 16.) 


7 from Cambs., 1 from Berks., 1 from Northants, 1 from Warwicks., 
I from Leicesters., and 2 from Yorks. The oldest types (figs. 44—49) 
appear only in Suffolk and Cambs. 


Group II. Brooches with half-round knobs, foot without lappets, animal 
head with half-round nostrils, free or grown together below. 


The brooches of the second group show a comparatively homogenous 
development, without any great variations. The knobs are, without 
exception, half-round and have outlines of original character. The brooch 
of fig. 56 and four others have the middle knob provided with a semi- 
cylindrical support of the same appearance as in the type of fig. 55 
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Fig. 56. Br. ?/s. Fig. 57. Br. 3/s, Fig. 58. Br. */s. 
Islip, Northants. Sleaford, Lincs. Lakenheath, Suff. 
(M. Northampton.) (Br. M.) (Fox Pl. 33: 3.) 


Fig. 59. Br. 3/s. Fig. 60. Br. 9/s. 
West Stow Heath, Suff. | Trumpington? Cambs. 
(M. Oxf.) (Fox Pl. 33: 6.) 
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of the first group (Tab. I: 34, 44, 46, 52, 53). The wings of the head- 
plate are generally of uniform width, but in those of fig. 60 and in three 
others the wings widen slightly outwards (Tab. I: 29, 30, 49, 54). Half- 
round notches above or below at the base-line of the wings (figs. 61—62) 
are found in seven brooches (Tab. I: 20, 21, 22, 31, 35, 40, 48). The 
nostrils of the animal head are half-round (or oval), generally grown 
together below, but free in the brooches of figs. 56—57 and eleven 


Fig. 61. Br. ?/s. Fig. 62. Br. ?/s. 
Stow Heath, Suff. Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 
(Br. M.) (Neville Pl. ro.) 


others (Tab. I: 23, 27, 32, 34, 37, 43, 46, 52, 56, 64, 65, 68, 69). In the 
brooch of fig. 60 the nostrils are not’ marked in the upper part, and in 
another the nose-part is prolonged in a triangular plate (Tab. I: 41). 
The brooch of fig. 60 and two others have animal heads whose nose- 
parts narrow sharply downwards to a point (Tab. I: 42, 49, 66). 

The brooches classified in Group II represent a development covering 
about half a century, the oldest types (e. g. those of figs. 5657) belong- 
ing to the time round about the year 500, the youngest approaching 
the middle of the century. The group is represented by a total of 57 
finds, of which 3 or 4 from Kent, rr from Suffolk, 2 from Norfolk, 
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20 from Cambs., 1 from Beds., 2 from Northants, 1 from Warwicks., 
3 from Leicesters., 2 from Notts., 8 from Lincs., 2 from Yorks., and 2 
from Northumberland. 


Group III. Brooches with half-round knobs, foot without lappets, animal 
head with scroll-shaped nostrils. 


Animal heads with scroll-shaped nostrils are known in a few Dutch, 
Danish, and Norwegian’ cruciform brooches, but they are nowhere 


Fig. 63. Br. 3/s. Fig. 64. Br. Fig. 65. Br. Not quite */s. 
Barrington, Cambs. East Shefford, Berks. Malton, Cambs. 
(M. Oxf.) (M. Newbury.) (Br. M. Guide fig. 16.) 


so frequent as in England. They already appear in English brooches 
of the first group (figs. 33, 51), but it is only during the course of the 
6th century that they become an important feature of development. 
Thus, within the third group they are predominant, and the same is 
true in the case of the majority of the brooches of the fourth group. 
It is only in the fifth group that the scroll-shaped nostrils pass over 
into other forms. 

The earlier brooches of Group III have animal heads with the nose- 
parts of the type of figs. 63—65, but in the later types the nose-part 
generally becomes a downward-projecting triangular or shovelshaped 


? According to SHETELIG, the Norwegian brooches in question were imported from 
Denmark or England (Cr. Br. p. 103, 113). 
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plate of the types of fig. 66: 8—13, figs. 67, 69. Nose-parts of the 
first-mentioned kind appear on nine of the brooches of this group 


2888 8 14 
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Fig. 66. Details from brooches of Group ITI. 


Fig. 67. Br. 3/s. 
West Cotes, Leicesters. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 224.) 


(Tab. I: 70, 88, 89, 90, 94, 98, 100, ror, fig. 39), two brooches present . 
more divergent shapes (fig. 66: 7, fig. 68), the remainder of the group 
have nose-parts of the last-mentioned kind. In them the scroll-shaped 
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nostrils sometimes preserve the original shape (fig. 66: 8—9, fig. 69), 
but they are often changed into rounded or sometimes more angular 
projections of the types of fig. 66: 1o—12, fig. 67. 

Even in other respects the animal heads of the brooches may undergo 
a characteristic development. Sometimes they present a vertical 
score in the forehead (fig. 69, Cr. Br. fig. 123) and sometimes the forehead 


Fig. 68. Br. Somewhat more than #/s. Fig. 69. Br. Somewhat more than 2/s, 
Brooke, Norf. Brooke, Norf. 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


is somewhat projecting, with the temples slightly curved round the 
circular and prominent eyes (fig. 66:9, fig. 68). In these appears the 
first tendency in the direction of the style of the Taplow find (fig. 9). 

With regard to the head-plates and knobs, the changes within the 
third group are generally less radical. The brooch of fig. 63 is without 
marked wings, while the other brooches have well-shaped wings; and 
in the younger types, for example that of fig. 69, the wings not seldom 
rapidly increase in breadth.outwards. The knobs mostly have the 
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original outlines, and sometimes the middle knob has a projecting point 
of the same kind as on the brooch of fig. 51 of the first group (fig. 66: 
I—2). Later on the projecting points are replaced by thin plates (fig. 
66: 3—5), which, however, are rare within the group and chiefly represent 
a somewhat later stage of development. The knob type of fig. 66: 1 
is well developed on six of the brooches of the group (Tab. I: 74, 75, 77, 
78, 80, 86), types nos. 2—5 appear each on one brooch (Tab. I: 83, 
71, 92, 81), the more developed type of figs. 69, 70:9 or 78 on four 
brooches (Tab. I: 76, 79, 84, 89 A). 

Chronologically the third group is most comparable with the second, 
but has, however, survived somewhat longer, as appears from its relations 
to the two youngest groups. The brooches whose knobs have developed 
as in fig. 69, and whose animal heads tend towards the style of the 
Taplow find, probably reached — and in some cases passed a little 
beyond — the middle of the 6th century. 

The brooches of the third group appear in altogether 34 finds, of 
which I from Kent, 14 from Suffolk, 2 from Norfolk, 9 from Cambs., 
1 from Berks., 1 from Northants, 4 from Leicesters., 1 from Lincs., 
I from Yorks. 


Group IV. Brooches with knobs of the types of fig. 70: r—18, foot with 
lappets. 


The brooches of the fourth group are so numerous and so varied that 
details must be confined to the appended table, and only certain general 
features in the development dealt with here. The majority of the 
brooches within the group have animal heads with scroll-shaped nostrils 
of original or more changed character; a few types, however, have 
preserved the nose-parts with half-round nostrils of the types of fig. 
70: 40—42, generally grown together below (fig. 75, Tab. I: 103, IIo, 
144, 156, 157, 177). Traces of this old form return also in the Kentish 
brooch of fig. 42 and in fig. 70: 44, 45, 54 (Tab. I: 116, 171, 165). To 
some extent these brooches represent a late development, and con- 
sequently the old nose-form has shown a long survival in some few 
cases. Two of the brooches, however, produce a more original impression 
than the others, one of them (Tab. I: 144) with the nose-part of the type 
of fig. 70: 40, small lappets of the type of fig. 70: 26, and knobs of the 
type of fig. 70:3, the other (Tab. I: 103) with the nose-part of the 
type of fig. 70: 42, small lappets of the type of fig. 70: 19, slightly deve- 
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loped wings, and a middle knob of the type of fig. 70:1. Apart from 
the lappets, the brooches in question are almost of as original a character 
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Fig. 70. Details from brooches of Group IV. 


as the older ones of Group II, and one hesitates therefore to ascribe a 
date, for upon that depends whether the fourth group is to be dated 
so early. The remaining brooches within the group are decidedly later, 
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but it is thus not unthinkable that in rare cases types with lappets 
were already developed at the beginning of the 6th century. 

The nose-parts with scroll-shaped nostrils present numerous varieties, 
from such original forms as those of fig. 70: 46—47 to the abnormally 
developed plates of fig. 70:65—67. At a late stage the nostrils begin 


Fig. 71. Br. #/s. Fig. 72. Br. 
Kenninghall, Norf. Cambridgeshire. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 17.) (Salin fig. 461.) 


to be changed into animal heads (fig. 70: 64, fig. 82), but this develop- 
ment falls chiefly within the fifth group, and within the fourth it is 
only represented by two brooches (Tab. I: 140, 119). 

Within the fourth group the animal heads sometimes have a vertical 
score in the forehead (fig. 73), and the temples are slightly curved 
round the circular and prominent eyes. Three brooches (figs. 73, 74, 
81) have animal heads with flat triangular noses, representing a develop- 
ment which falls chiefly within the fifth group. 
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Knobs and lappets also present varying forms. The former are 
mostly of the type of fig. 70: 1—z, sometimes provided with flattened 
projections at the top (fig. 70: Io—12), in a late stage passing over into 
triangular or shovel-shaped plates (figs. 80—82). The knob types of 
fig. 70:4—6 are each represented by one brooch (Tab. 1: 177, 178, 
130). The types of fig. 70:7—8 (Tab. I: 155, 111) are transitional 


= 


Fig. 73—74. Br. Somewhat more than ®’s. 
Brooke, Norf. 
(Br. M.) 


forms to the fifth group. Knobs of the shape of animal heads (fig. 
70: 17) appear on two English brooches, both belonging to the fourth 
group (fig. 42. Tab. I: 112). 

The lappets at the sides of the foot are small and unornamented 
to begin with, but finally develop into such monstrous formations as 
those of figs. 8182. During the course of development their presence 
gives rise to certain changes in the part of the foot between them, 
which begins to lose its original facetting and to form one plate with the 
lappets. The lappets may also sometimes be changed into animal 
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heads, which then generally have the character of those in the fifth 
group (fig. 70: 30—39). 

The fourth group thus exhibits a very rich development and com- 
prises a multitude of types showing considerable differences. Some of 
these types are older, others younger, but among them are also noticed 


Fig. 75. Br. ®/s. Fig. 76. Br. 5 5/16 in. 
Lakenheath, Suft. Londesborough, Yorks. 
(Br. M.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 44.) 


such as have retained older features and at the same time show points 
of similarity with the forms of the fifth group. They show that deve- 
lopment has not always proceeded quite regularly and that more 
original characteristics may in certain cases survive for a long time. 
A few illustrative examples may be mentioned. 

The brooch reproduced in fig. 74 has lappets of the type of those 
of fig. 84 and an animal head with the flat and triangular nose of the 
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fifth group, but otherwise the formation is old and scarcely indicates 
that development has here begun to approach its final stage. The 
same is still more true of the brooch of fig. 75, whose large, animal- 
head shaped lappets are of exactly the same kind as those within the 
fifth group — for example fig. 83: 15, belonging to the late type of fig. 
89 — whilst otherwise the brooch has preserved features representing 


Fig. 27. Br. ?/s. ° Fig. 78. Br. 5,5 in. Fig. 79. Br. 4°/¢ in. 
Barton Seagrave, Northants. Girton, Cambs. Croft Lodge, Newnham, Cambs. 
(Salin fig. 156.) (Fox Pl. 27: 2.) (Fox Pl. 27: 5.). 


development during an earlier part of the 6th century. The animal 
motive in question cannot, however, be attributed such an early date, 
and consequently it must be assumed that occasionally more archaic 
forms of brooches survived for a long time in England. The development 
of the fifth group clearly proceeded relatively rapidly, for such brooches 
as those of figs. 74, 75, and 78, which in certain respects stand on the 
threshold of this development, give no indication in their general char- 
acteristics of the baroque forms of the final stage. Thus sometimes 
there are great difficulties in the way of assigning accurate dates based 
entirely on the general characters of the brooches. 
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It remains, further, to mention a feature which carries the transition 
to the fifth group. Three brooches (Tab. I: 139, 158, 171) have the 
middle part of the head-plate, or the part between the lappets, decorated 
with four-leafed rosettes or S-shaped figures in rectangular fields 
and on a somewhat sunken ground. A division into square fields is 
also observed in the late brooch of fig. 82. Here the upper field is 


Fig. 80. Br. */s. Fig. 81. Br. */s. 
Brooke, Norf. Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 
(Br. M.) “Cr, Br. fig. 130.) 


flanked by running spirals on silver plates, and the two fields are occu- 
pied by animal ornament and decorated in the middle with a round, 
flat garnet. 

We have already touched upon the chronological position of the 
fourth group. Two brooches differ from the rest in their ancient forms. 
The age of these two is perhaps somewhat uncertain, but on the whole 
the development of the group will have commenced during the first 
half of the 6th century and continued during part of the latter 
half. The late type of fig. 82 probably falls towards the end of the 
century. 
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The brooches belonging to the group appear in a total of ror finds, 
of which 1 from Kent, I from Essex, 18 from Suffolk, 10 from Norfolk, 
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Fig. 82. Iron. Si. 


Probably Hoxne, Suff. 
(Br. M.) 


38 from Cambs., 2 from Hunts., 7 from Northants, 3 from Leicesters., 
6 from Lincs., 13 from Yorks., 2 from Durham. 


4 — 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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Group V. Brooches with knobs and nose-parts greatly changed and 
generally decorated with animal ornament. 


In the fifth group the cruciform brooches attain their final stage of 
development and pass over into the large baroque forms in which the 
original characteristics are very greatly transformed. Commencing 
changes in knobs, lappets, and nose-parts, already appear within the 
fourth group, but development within the fifth group is in the main 


Fig. 83. Details from brooches of Group V. 


later and has therefore not appeared earlier than during the course 
of the latter half of the 6th century. The chronological position of the 
group is also illustrated by two grave finds, one at Holdenby, Northants, 
and containing the brooch reproduced in fig. gt and a pair of saucer 
brooches of the type of fig. 27, the other at Longbridge, Warwicks., 
containing the brooch illustrated in fig. 87 and the Scandinavian gold 
bracteate of fig. 181. 

Typologically the fifth group is characterised by the greatly trans- 
formed knobs and nose-parts. The former have lost every trace of 
their original shapes and passed over into large, irregular plates, decor- 
ated with animal heads in profile and full face. In certain types the 
knobs are still free, but in others they grow out and unite with each 
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other (fig. 88), and finally form a new and enlarged head-plate (figs. 
8g—g0), where the knob construction only appears rudimentarily in 
the actual decoration. Further, there also appear types with square 
head-plates without a trace of knob formation (fig. 91). The latter 
probably developed under the influence of the brooches with biting 
animal heads. 


Fig. 84—85. Br. 3/s. 
Sleaford, Lincs. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 18—19.) 


The oft-occurring animal ornament (figs. 86, 87, 91) on the head- 
plates and foot-parts should perhaps also be regarded as a borrowing 
from the last-mentioned group, as also perhaps the oblong and sunken 
fields on the bows (figs. 84, 86, 89). This animal ornament and the 
field-division of the bows are practically completely absent within 
the four older groups. The brooches of figs. 82 and 42, both belonging 
to the fourth group, constitute exceptions. 

Within the fifth group, Kentish influences also make themselves felt, 
and appear in the decoration with garnets or coloured glass in the 
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brooches of figs. 85, 86, 90, and in the brooch of Tab. I: 220. Such 
inlays are not found within the other groups, with the exception of 
the brooch of fig. 82. 

The side lappets of the foot also undergo a characteristic development 


Fig. 86. Br. */s. 


Sleaford, Lincs. 
(Salin fig. 463.) 


within the fifth group and are often decorated with animal heads in 
profile, turned up or down. Generally the lappets are half-round or 
of irregular triangular shape, but sometimes they form large, rectangular 
plates of the type of fig. 87. In the brooch of fig. 91 they are curved 
downwards and of the same character as those of the types of figs. 
81—8z, belonging to the fourth group. 
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Still more radical is the development of the large animal head of the 
foot, whose nose generally becomes a triangular plate, provided with up- 
turned animal heads at the lower corners. This development proceeds 
somewhat irregularly and gives rise to a number of variations. The 


Fig. 87. Br. About ?/s. 
Longbridge, Warwicks. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 69: 3.) 


triangular plate is pronounced in the types of figs. 84, 86, 87, 89, and oI, 
but is absent in the type of fig. 85, and in the type of fig. 88 it 1s replaced 
by a new head. A common feature, however, is that in the course of 
development the nose-part becomes more and more separated from the 
rest of the head and developes as a more independent formation. 

The upper part of the animal head retains the original characteristics 
somewhat longer than the nose-part (figs. 85, 88), but by degrees disso- 
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lution makes its appearance and gives rise to broad, human-like faces 
with large round eyes and flat, triangular noses. The final stage of 


development is characterised by forms such as are reproduced in figs. 
86—87. 


Fig. 88. Br. ¥/«. Fig. 89. Br. */s. 
West Stow Heath, Suff. Hornsea, Yorks. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 338.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 45: 3.) 


An interesting phenomenon from the typological point of view is 
the transition of the Anglian animal heads into human-like faces. 
The development is shown by the detail motives of fig. 83: r—8, taken 
from brooches of the fifth group. Head no. 2 and the upper one of 
no. I are of a somewhat more original character; they are long and more 
plastically. modelled, with narrow noses, curved temples, and com- 
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paratively high foreheads with a vertical score in the middle. The 
stylization of head no. 3 and the lower one of no. I is more pronounced. 
The forehead becomes narrower and is cut by the vertical score into 
two parts, which roll up at the ends, like the hair of a wig. Some- 
times downward-directed slings, framing the cheeks, are developed 


Fig. 90. Br. ?/s. Fig. 91. Br. 2/s. 
Kenninghall, Norf. Holdenby, Northants. 
(Salin fig. 157.) (Leeds: Northampt. Nat. Hist. Soc. & Field 


Club XV, 1909, Pl. 2.) 


(nos. I, 4—6). At the same time the nose becomes flat and triangular; 
sometimes also a distinct mouth-part developes (no. 1, cf. fig. I0), 
and sometimes development proceeds to the reproduction of a bearded 
human face (no. 8, cf. fig. 25:22). More schematized are motives nos. 
4—7, which appear on cruciform brooches, saucer brooches, and brooches 
of the group with biting animal heads. The pronouncedly stylized 
face of the lower part of no. I appears also on Anglian brooches of the 
last-mentioned group. 
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The development from animal heads to human-like faces proceeded 
chiefly on Anglian territory, but probably also partly on Kentish soil. 
The stylized or strongly schematized faces were certainly developed 
also on other territory, but then they generally arose in another way, 
e. g. from more natural forms. Probably influences from such motives 
also affected the Anglian development. 

Finally, it remains to touch upon the distribution of the fifth group 
in England. The number of finds total 39, of which 8 from Suffolk, 
5 from Norfolk, 4 from Cambs., 1 from Beds., 6 from Northants, 3 
from Rutland, 3 from Leicesters., 1 from Warwicks., 1 from Worcesters., 
5 from Lincs., 1 from Yorks., 1 from Northumberland. 


Distribution of the cruciform brooches in England. 
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Long Brooches with Triangular or Shovel-Shaped Foot, 
of the Types of Fig. 92. 


The brooches with triangular or shovel-shaped foot constitute a large 
and varied group, widely distributed in the countries round the North 
Sea. They occur in western Scandinavia, Holstein, and Friesland, but 
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nowhere do they appear as numerously as in England, where they 
even exceed the cruciform brooches in number. 

With the cruciform group they exhibit certain typological points of 
similarity, appearing in the shape given to the bow and head-plate, 
in the construction of the knobs, and in the lappets at the sides of the 
foot, and occasionally also in the fact that the head is divided into a 
centre-piece and wings. The knobs are three in number, as in the first- 


Fig. 92. 


mentioned group, but are on the other hand not made separately, 
but cut in one piece with the head-plate, and, moreover, of great variety 
both in size and shape. As development proceeds, they are often 
joined together and thus form a new head-plate, in which round holes 
and thin scorings form rudimentary survivals of the original design. 
Development proceeds, however, most irregularly and thus fixed 
and definite typological series cannot be established. The simplified 
method of production obviously made the variations only too easy of 
achievement. 
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The different varieties within this group of brooches will not here 
be dealt with in detail, because as a rule they do not present anything 
of particular interest, either typologically or chronologically. Only 
a few divergent types, with knob construction of a character differing 
from the rest, will be touched upon. To them belong the brooches 
reproduced in figs. 93—-95, whose full-round or half-round knobs are 
of the same character as those of the cruciform group. The first brooch 


_ Fig. 93. Br. 2/3, Fig. 94. Br. 2/s. Fig. 95. Br. #/s. 
Glen Parva, Blaby, Leicesters. Feering, Essex. Kempston, Beds. 
(M. Leicester.) (Vict. Hist. p. 322.) (Br. M.) 


was found together with the cruciform brooch of fig. 51 (Table I: ro), 
which is also provided with full-round knobs. Influences from the 
cruciform group are likewise apparent in the type of fig. 96, known 
from one specimen from Woolbury Ring, Hants (Br. M.), and from one 
from Shepperton, Surrey (M. Guildford). 

The chronological determination of the English brooches with triang- 
ular or shovel-shaped foot must be somewhat uncertain on account of 
their irregular development. On the whole, their development extends 
over a century, the earliest finds belonging to the time about the year 
500, the latest approaching the end of the sixth century. Chronological- 
ly important are the following grave finds: 


Glen Parva, Letcesters. A pair of brooches of the type of fig. 93; 
the cruciform brooch of fig. 51 (Tab. I: ro). 

Grave 66, Sleaford, Lincs. Brooch of the type of fig. 92: 11; the cruci- 
form brooch of fig. 57 (Tab. I: 64). 
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Grave 13, Girton, Cambs. A pair of brooches of the type of fig. 92: 15; 
cruciform brooch of Group IV. (Tab. I: 153.) 

Grave 33, Girton, Cambs. Brooch of the type of fig. 92: 11; a cruciform 
brooch of Group II, one of Group IV. (Tab. I: 151.) 

Grave 82, Barrington, Cambs. A pair of brooches of the type of fig. 
g2: 5; cruciform brooch of Group V. (Tab. I: 217.) 

Grave 50, Sleaford, Lincs. Brooch of the type of fig. 92: 12; the cruci- 
form brooch of fig. 86. (Tab. I: 233.) 

Grave 169, Sleaford, Lincs. A pair of brooches of the type of fig. g2: 1; 
the cruciform brooch of fig. 85. (Tab. I: 232.) 


Fig. 96. Br. 3/s. 
Woolbury Ring, Hants. 
(Br. M.) 


Grave 28, Little Wilbraham, Cambs. A pair of brooches similar to fig. 
g2: I1 but without holes; a late brooch of the group with biting 
animal heads. (Tab. IT: 34.) 


The distribution of the brooches with triangular or shovel-shaped 
foot coincides largely with that of the cruciform group. A minor pro- 
portion of the finds have, however, come from districts and burial 
grounds where the latter are lacking. The total number of the finds 
amounts to 297, and their distribution will be seen from list given below: 


Bifrons, Kent 3. | (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34—35.) 
Sarre, Kent 2. (M. Maidst.) 

Alfriston, Sussex I. (M. Lewes.) 

High Down, Sussex 1. , (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 37: 9.) 
Harnham Hill, Salisbury, Wilts. 2. (Br. M.) 
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Woolbury Ring, Hants 1. 
Long Wittenham, Berks. 7. 
East Shefford, Berks. 3. 
Shepperton, Surrey 1. 
Croydon, Surrey 2. 
London 1. 

Feering, Essex 2. 

King’s Walden, Herts. 2. 
Mitchell’s Hull, Suff. 9. 
West Stow Heath, Suff. 7. 


Exning, Sujf. 9. 
Lakenheath, Sujf. 7. 
Icklingham, Suff. 1. 
Mildenhall, Suff. r. 
Brooke, Norf. 1. 
Kenninghall, Norf. 2. 
Northwold, Norf. 1. 
Orwell, Cambs. 1. 
Trumpington, Cambs. 1. 
Cambridge 3. 
Haslingfield, Cambs. 24. 
Girton, Cambs. 15. 
Hauxton, Cambs. rf. 
Barrington, Cambs. 36. 
Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 3o. 
Soham, Cambs. 3. 

Near Cambridge 2. 
Malton, Cambs. 7. 


S:t John’s cricketfield, Cambridge 8. 


Kempston, Beds. 18. 
Farndish, Beds. 1. 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. f. 
Brighthampton, Oxon I. 
Filkins, Oxon 2. 

Fairford, Gloucs. 5. 
Rothwell, Northants 3. 
Naseby Field, Northants 1. 


Near Peterborough, Northants 2. 


Br. M.) 

Br. M. 5. M. Oxf. 2.) 

M. Newbury 1. Br. M. 2.) 
M. Guildford.) 


Fe ae ee eee 


(M. Croydon.) 

(Br. M.) 

(Vict. Hist. p. 322.) 

(Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 25, p. 185.) 
(M. Oxf. 7. M. Colchester 2.) 
(M. Bury St. Edm. 5. M. Camb. 
I. M. Oxf. 1.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(Br. M.) 

(M. Oxf.) 

(Br. M.) 

(Br. M. r. M. Oxf. 1.) 

(Br. M.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(M. Camb. 2. M. Newcastle 1.) 
(M.Oxf.10. M.Camb.7. Br. M.7.) 
(M. Camb.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(M. Camb. 31. M. Oxf. 5.) 
(Neville.) | 

(Br. M.) 

(Br. M.) 

(M. Oxf. 5. Br. M. 2.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(Br. M.) 

(Vict. Hist. p. 190.) 

(Br. M.) 

(M. Oxf.) 

(M. Oxf.) 

(M. Oxf.) 

(M. Camb.) 

(Br. M.) 

(Br. M.) 
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Br. M.) 
M. Northampton.) 
M. Northampton.) 
M. Northampton.) 
M ) 
M 
M 


Barton Seagrave, Northants 1. 
Duston, Northants 7, 

Marston S:t Lawrence, Northants 4. 
Welton, Northants 2. 

Holdenby, Northants 6. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

(M. Northampton. 
Brixworth, Northants 7. ( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


. Northampton.) 
Islip, Northants 1. . Northampton. 
Longbridge, Warwtcks. 2. 
Bidjord on Avon, Warwicks. 8. 
Rugby, Warwitcks. 2. 

Glen Parva, Letcesters. f. 


Saxby, Leicesters. 1. 


.) 
Stapenhill, Staff. z. (Vict. Hist. p. 200.) 
Wichnor, Staff. r. (Vict. Hist. p. 206.) 
Holme Pierrepont, Notts. 1. (Vict. Hist. p. 196.) 
Brough, Notts. 1. (Vict. Hist. p. 203.) 


Sleaford, Lincs. 12. ( 
Caythorpe, Lincs. 1. (M. Nottingham.) 
Candlesby, Lincs. 1. (M. Lincoln.) 
South Ferriby, Lincs. 2. (M. Hull.) 
Driffield, Yorks. 2. (M. York.) 
Greenbank, Darlington, Durham 1. (M. Oxf.) 

(M 


Birdoswald, Northumberland 1. . Newcastle.) 


Brooches with Downward-Biting Animal Heads between 
Bow and Foot. 


The brooches with downward-biting animal heads, widely distributed 
over the middle and western parts of Europe, derive their origin, directly 
or indirectly, from Scandinavia, where their development begins with 
the silver plate brooches of the fourth century. On Scandinavian 
territory these brooches present an unbroken series of development, 
from plain silver plate brooches to the earliest cast types with full- 
round knobs about the head-plate, through types with rich spiral 
ornamentation and the knobs transformed, occasionally into transversely 
set animal heads, but generally into a row of triangles with circles at 
the points, and finally passing into types entirely covered with animal 
ornament. The earliest Scandinavian relief brooches belong to the 
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latter half of the fifth century. Spiral ornamentation attains its most 
flourishing development during the first half of the sixth century, 
but declines in the middle of the century in favour of animal orna- 
ment; contemporaneously the borders with the triangle motive disappear. 
In the latest types, the biting animal heads are much degenerated, 
and the bow occasionally provided with a disk, cast in one piece with 
the bow itself. 

In England these brooches appear at a very much later time than 
in Scandinavia, and therefore do not present the same regular course 
of development. The types with full-round knobs are entirely lacking, 
and those with the knobs transformed into triangle motives are rare. 
Animal heads transversely set around the edges of the head-plate are 
the more common formations, but cannot well be considered as directly 
connected with corresponding development in Scandinavia, but are 
more likely allied to similar occurrences on the continent. Neither does 
the spiral ornamentation in the English brooches attain the same 
degree of elaboration as in Scandinavian ones from the earlier half of 
the sixth century. It is as a rule restricted to narrow zones (figs. 105, 
107, 108, I10, 112, 113, 122); on occasion it fills single fields (figs. 1o1, 
103, I2I, 123), but never attains actual predominance. Neither 
is its significance from a chronological point of view the same as in 
Scandinavia, as it survived in England until the end of the sixth 
century. 

The English brooches of the group in question ultimately refer to 
Scandinavian prototypes, but nevertheless present a development 
which is in certain respects independent and has no exact counterpart 
elsewhere. In what manner they originally came across to England, 
or from what quarter, it is difficult definitely to determine. Certain 
details, such as the transverse animal heads round the edges of the head- 
plate, present close analogies to continental types. On the other hand, 
the triangle motive is almost entirely absent in the Germanic develop- 
ment on the continent, and the same holds good in the case of brooches 
where the foot-part is divided along the middle by a lengthwise ridge. 
The last mentioned formations should probably on that account be 
ascribed to direct Scandinavian influence. | 

In England the brooches do not present regular stages of develop- 
ment but may, however, be classified into a number of more or less 
distinct groups, and in that way their development presents analogies 
to that in Scandinavia from the period following the middle of the 
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sixth century. In certain cases earlier and later types are distinguish- 
able, and the same may be said of individual details. Thus the biting 
animal heads are at first of a more original character, and distinctly 
delimited from other parts of the foot; as development proceeds they 
merge more and more with the plate of the foot, they sink down into 
it (fig. 115), or else the plate grows out beyond the heads, making 
them finally appear inside the edge (figs. 106, 133). Also the transverse 
animal heads round the edge of the head-plate sometimes undergo a 
similar displacement inwards. To begin with, their noses touch the 
very edge (figs. 100—103), but subsequently they are frequently shifted 
further in (figs. I04—107). 

These changes in details do not, however, allow of any general classi- 
fication according to successive stages of development; and thus, so 
far, the development of the English brooches deviates not only from 
that of the corresponding Scandinavian ones but also from that of 
English cruciform brooches and saucer brooches. The reason can 
only be that the first-mentioned brooches represent a development 
of shorter duration than the others. Their first appearance in Eng- 
land may also be dated towards the middle of the sixth century, and 
their development embraces a period of only a little more than 50 
years, or to about the year 600 or shortly after. 

Hence the short duration of the period of development precludes 
chronological classification. In the following treatment of the English 
brooches, the material has instead been classified on another principle. 
As far as possible, the brooches have been arranged into small groups 
representing local developments of comparatively homogeneous cha- 
racter. For practical reasons it has, however, been found expedient to 
include also somewhat heterogeneous elements within certain groups. 
Brooches of less characteristic types are not dealt with in the text 
but have been brought together in a special group in the subjoined 
table. The different groups are here described in the same order as 
they appear in the table. 


With semicircular head-plate. (Tab. II: 1—2.) 


This group only comprises two simple brooches from Bifrons and 
Ozingell in Kent, the first one with two biting animal heads of original 
character, the second with the heads quite degenerate. 
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Borders of head-plate formed by transverse triangles with ctrcles at the 
points. (Figs. 97—99. Tab. II: 3—6, 77, 86, 87.) 
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Fig. 97. Si. 3/«. 
King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M.) 
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Fig. 98. Br. About 2/1. Fig. 99. Br. 5,5 in. 
Barrington, Cambs. Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 39: 4.) (M. Stratford.) 


Triangles with complete circles at the points are only found in the ‘ 
Kentish brooch of fig. 97, in the others the triangle motives are at the 
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upper points bounded by semicircular or crescent-shaped designs. 
The last-mentioned design appears in altogether six brooches, one 
of which is from Barrington, Cambs. (fig. 98), one from Bidford, War- 
wicks. (fig. 99), one from Longbridge, Warwicks. (type of fig. 99), two 
from Chessell Down, Isle of Wight (figs. 121, 129), and one from Herpes, 
Charente (type of fig. 129). The brooches from Bidford and Long- 
bridge have the foot-piece divided down the middle by a lengthwise 
ridge. 


Borders of head-plate formed by transverse animal heads in full-face. 
(Figs. roo—r107. Tab. II: 7—}37.) 
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Fig. 100. 13,7 cm. Fig. ror. °/s. Fig. 102. Br. 16 cm. 
Linton Heath, Cambs. Hornton, Oxon. Fairford, Gloucs. 
(Akerman Pl. 37.) (Br. M.) (Leeds, Anglo-Saxon Settlements fig. ro.) 


The transversely placed animal heads round the edges of the head- 
plate are sometimes in the form of free knobs (figs. 100—102), some- 
times joined together into a continuous border (fig. 103), and at a later 
stage of development often show inward displacement (figs. 104—107). 
The heads are usually very stylized or schematized (fig. 111: g—15) 
with close analogies in late saucer brooches (figs. 28—30), and within 
Group V in the cruciform brooches (fig. 83: 4—8). Also here develop- 
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ment progresses from well-marked animal heads towards human- 
like faces. It is then noticeable that the forehead becomes lower, 
with a vertical score in the centre, and is divided into two bands of uni- 
form breadth, which curve downwards round the eyes. 
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Fig. 103. Br. 5 in. 
Alfriston, Sussex. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 67: 3.) 


The animal heads between bow and foot present varying stages of 
degeneration. More rarely they are of such an original character as 
in fig. 102, but are usually entirely merged in the rest of the foot-piece. 
The jaws are often changed into a curved sling, one end terminating in 
a schematic head of Style I (fig. 111: 5-8); sometimes they are replaced 
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by the curved beak of a bird (fig. 111: 2—3), and at times the whole 
head has suffered dissolution out of all recognition (fig. rz: 4). In 
the course of the development, the merging of the biting animal heads 
into the foot gives rise to a typologically interesting metamorphosis, 
in that the centre of gravity is moved higher and higher, until at last 


Fig. 104. Br. 14,8 cm. Fig. 105. Br. #/s. 
Fairford, Gloucs. Barrington, Cambs. 
(Akerman Pl. 7.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 79: 1.) 


the greatest width is found above the median line. The final stage of 
this development, however, is not met with in this group. 

Among the general characteristics of this group it will also be noted 
that the bow is usually provided with three lengthwise ridges, and 
that the foot is divided down the middle by a lengthwise ridge. Such 
a ridge is absent in two brooches of the type of fig. 100 (Tab. IT: 7—8), 
in two others the bow has a disk (fig. 106, Tab. II: 31—32). In two 
brooches of the type of fig. 105 the edges of the head-plate have an 
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inward curve (Tab. II: 26—27), and in a third one the upper edge is 
concave but the sides straight. (Tab. IT: 28.) 

The decoration of these brooches consists for the most part of dege- 
nerated animal ornaments and heads of the above-mentioned types. 
Spiral ornaments occur in two brooches of the type of fig. 100 (Tab. 
II: 7—8), in two of the type of fig. 103 (Tab. II: 14—15), and in the 


Fig. 106. Br. 6°/s in. Fig. 107. Br. 3/2. 
Tuxford, Notts. Ingarsby, Leicesters. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 202.) (Vict. Hist. p. 222.) 


brooches of figs. 101, 105 and 107. Interlacing appears on one brooch 
(Tab. II: 23), garnets or coloured glass on one brooch of the type of 
fig. 105 (Tab. II: 27), on one of the brooches with disk on bow (Tab. 
II: 32), and on the brooch in fig. 107, as well as on two others of related 
types (Tab. II: 33—35). 

The occurrence of the present group in enclosed grave finds and its 
distribution in England appears from the subjoined table. Here it 
will suffice to say that the group is represented by a total of 31 finds, 
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one of which comes from the Isle of Wight, 3 from Sussex, 2 from Oxon., 
10 from Cambs., 1 from Suffolk, r from Norfolk, 4 from Northants, 
I from Rutland, 2 from Warwicks., 2 from Gloucs., 2 from Leicesters., 
I from Notts., and 1 from Lincs. 


Brooches most closely approaching the types of figs. Ioo—105, but without 
transverse animal heads along the borders of the head-plate. (Figs. 108— 
110, Tab. II: 38—42.) 
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Fig. 108. Br. ?/2. Fig. 109. Br. Fig. 110. Br. 
Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. London. Londesborough, Yorks. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 22.) (London Museum.) (M. York.) 


Fig. 111. Biting animal heads (1—8) and knobs on brooches of type figs. 1oo—1r10. 
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This group comprises the brooches reproduced in figs. 108—1I0 
and two others. The brooch in fig. 108 has no lengthwise median ridge 
on its foot, while this feature is present in the others. Spiral orna- 
ments appear on the brooches in figs. 108 and 110, but are absent 
from the rest. 


Brooches of the types of figs. rr2—115. (Tab. II: 43—63.) 


The types shown in figs. 112—-115 constitute a very homogeneous 
group, in which the earliest stage of development is represented by 
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Fig. 112. Br. Si. Fig. 113. Br. 3/2. 
Kenninghall, Norf. Ipswich, Suff. 
(Salin fig. 357 a.) (Archaeologia 60 p. 333.) 


the type seen in fig. 112, the latest in fig. 115. The group is characterized 
by large round plates as terminals of the three points of the foot, as 
well as by square fields or narrow edgings round the corners of the 
head-plate. The majority of the brooches are also provided with 
small, rounded projections along the lower edges of the foot (figs. 
112—114). These additions are absent from other English brooches, 
but appear in some of the Scandinavian ones. Another feature character- 
istic of the group is its ornamentation, which consists chiefly of spiral 
ornaments or of thread interlacing developed therefrom and limited 
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to narrow zones. The round terminals of the foot are undecorated 
throughout, but as a rule seem to have been covered with smooth 
silver plate. Among characteristic details mention should also be 
made of the biting animal heads, which, to begin with, are free and of 
comparatively original character, but subsequently merge into the 
plate of the foot, whilst at the same time the biting jaws pass into the 
hooked beak of a bird (fig. 115). Lastly, it might be added that four 


Fig. 114. Br. ?/2. } Fig. 115. About 11 cm. 
Ipswich, Suff. Market Overton, Rutland. 
(Archaeologia 60 p. 333.) (Archaeologia 62 p. 482.) 


brooches of the type of fig. 114, and two of the type of fig. 115, were 
originally provided with a separate disk on bow. The disk on bow has, 
however, only been preserved in three brooches. 

As regards the dating of this group, the grave finds shed but little 
light; its chronology must be based on the typological evidence of ana- 
logies from the cruciform group. In the brooch reproduced in fig. 113, 
the upper corners of the head-plate are decorated with hook-beaked 
animal heads of a character identical with those found in certain brooches 
of the types of figs. 116—117. The latter are contemporaneous with 
Group V of the cruciform brooches. This fixes the date of the brooch 
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in fig. 113, from which, in its turn, can also be dated the closely related 
type shown in fig. 112, which is the earliest of this group. If the date 
of the first-mentioned brooch can be fixed at the time just after the 
middle of the sixth century, the type of fig. 112 cannot be placed at 
the beginning of that century, but rather approaches its middle. 

The types of figs. 112—1I5 appear in a total of 21 finds, of which 
20 from Anglian areas. One brooch has been found in Kent, 10 in Suf- 
folk, 3 in Norfolk, r in Cambs., 2 in Rutland, 1 in Leicesters., r in Notts., 
I in Lincs., and 1 in Yorks. 


Brooches of the types of figs. rr6—117. (Tab. II: 64—73). 


The brooches of the types of figs. 116—117 likewise form a homo- 
geneous group, whose development falls within Anglian areas. Chrono- 
logically, they correspond to group V of the cruciform brooches, thus 
belonging to the latter half of the sixth century. This is apparent from 
the profiled animal heads at the upper corners of the head-plate (fig. 
118: 4—5), and from the large head below, which has been transformed 
into a human-like face. Here the same details are found: the vertical 
score in the forehead, the wig-like part which terminates in turned-up 
locks, the flattened, triangular nose, moustaches and mouth, occasionally 
a pair of fleshy jowls, and below an unornamented plate, usually trian- 
gular (figs. 117, 118: 2; cf. fig. 83: 1, 3). Also the biting animal heads 
between bow and foot are as a rule very stylized, with slings and scrolls 
indicating a late stage of development. In one of the brooches these 
heads are provided with boar’s tusks of the type of fig. 118: I. 

These brooches also exhibit points of contact with Kentish types and 
thus render it possible to establish chronological connexion in develop- 
ment on Anglian and Kentish soil. For in several of the brooches the 
head-plate is adorned with angularly curved animal figures of the 
type of fig. 118: 3 grouped as in fig. 117. Animal figures of the 
Same appearance and grouping occur in the Kentish brooches of figs. 
IIQ, 120, 128, and in buckle plates of the type of fig. 208. Consequently, 
these are contemporary with the cruciform brooches of Group V. 

For the rest, the Anglian brooches show no direct points of contact 
with the Kentish development, and only one of the brooches is set 
with garnets. (Tab. II: 68.) The distribution of the group falls ex- 
clusively within the Anglian area, although its centre of gravity, when 
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compared with the preceding group, has in some degree shifted towards 
Cambridgeshire, a county somewhat undefinable as to its cultural 


Fig. 116. Br. Fig. 117. Br. 4,5 in. 
Haslingfield, Cambs. Barrington, Cambs. 
(De Baye Pi. 7: 1.) (Fox Pl. 30: 1.) 
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Fig. 118. Ornaments on brooches of type fig. 116—117. 


position. There are 5 finds from Cambridgeshire, 4 from Suffolk, and 
1 from Rutland. 
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Borders of head-plate formed by transverse antmal heads in profile and 
full-face. (Figs. rr1g—120. Tab. II: 74—76.) 


This group comprises the brooches of figs. 119—120 from Herpes in 
Charente and Sarre in Kent, and one of a related type from Duston in 


Fig. 119. Br. */s. Fig. 120. Br. 3/s. 
Herpes, Charente. Sarre, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 91.) (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 155: 5.) 


Northants. The two first-mentioned brooches are decorated with 
flat garnets, whilst the third one lacks such decoration. The Sarre 
brooch is also decorated with »meerschaum). 


Biting animal heads transformed into entire animal figures. (Figs. 
r21—130. Tab. II: 77—91.) 


The brooches are without any lengthwise median ridge on the foot, 
but otherwise represent very varying types. Mostly they are from 
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Kent. From the territory north of the Thames come the brooch repro- 
duced in fig. 123, which was found in Suffolk, and also two brooches 
of related types, one of which is from Rothley Temple in Leicesters., 
and the other from Bidford on Avon in Warwicks. In these three 
brooches the large animal head is in the Anglian style, as in brooches 
of the type of figs. 116—117 or in those of the cruciform Group V. 
Details of the brooch in fig. 123 are reproduced in fig. 124: 3—7. Two 
of the brooches are also decorated with spiral ornaments. 


Fig. rar. /4. 
Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. 
(Br. M.) 


The brooches belonging to the area of Kentish culture do not present 
a wholly homogeneous development either. Of types more _ indi- 
vidually developed in detail are the brooches of fig. 121 from Chessell 
Down, fig. 122 from Bifrons, fig. 125 from Sarre, fig. 126 together with 
a brooch of the same type, both from Chessell Down, and fig. 127 from 
Milton. Of these, those reproduced in figs. 12I—122 are ornamented 
with spirals, the latter also having animal figures of the types of fig. 
124: I—2 (cf. fig. 123). The brooch in fig. 126 has a foot terminating 
in a rectangular plate of the kind seen in the types of figs. 128—130. 

The brooches of figs. 128—130 are typically Kentish. They are 
generally of inconsiderable size, and thus characteristic of the pre- 
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dilection of the Kentish style for miniature forms. Another charac- 
teristic of these brooches is found in the rectangular plate, often deco- 
rated with garnets, which terminates the foot. Their distribution 
falls mainly within the area of Kentish culture. Two of the finds ori- 


Fig. 122. Si. '/s. 
Bifrons, Kent. 


(Catch plate to the right.) 
(M. Maidstone.) 


ginate from Herpes in Charente, 1 from Chessell Down in the Isle of 
Wight, 1 from Ickham in Kent, 1 from Sarre in Kent, 1 from Kent, 
and r from Alfriston in Sussex. The Alfriston brooch is part of the 
furniture of grave 43, where it was found together with a brooch similar 
to that of fig. 103. 
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Fig. 123. About °/e. 
Suffolk. 
(M. Oxf.) 


Fig. 124. Ornaments from the brooches figs. 122 (1—2) and 123 (3—7). 


Fig. 125. Br. nearly 4 in. 
Sarre, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 92.) 


Fig. 127. */s. 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 56.) 


Fig. 126. Si. 


Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 
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Fig. 128. Br. 4/1. 
Herpes, Charente. 
(Salin fig. 139.) 
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Fig. 129. Br. 2/1. | Fig. 130. 1/1. 
Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Sarre, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. 131—137. (Tab. II: 92—127.) 


The brooches of figs. 131—137 are closely related to those reproduced 
in figs. 128—130, and likewise represent a Kentish development. In 
these brooches the upper part of the foot has expanded beyond the 
biting animal heads and usually projects in the form of a pointed 
lappet (cf. figs. 123, 127—-130). At the same time the biting animal 
heads have changed character in being now without necks and jaws, 
but strongly stylized, consisting usually only of an eye, eye surrounding, 
and a narrow semicircular border towards the front. The eye surrounding 
is semicircular or angular, often produced downwards into a curved 
sling, thus presenting a tendency towards Style II. In other respects 
the brooches vary considerably as to shape and may be divided into 
four minor groups, of which the first 1s represented by fig. 131, the 
second by fig. 132, the third by figs. 133—-134, and the fourth by figs. 
135—137. 

The brooches represented by fig. 131 usually have the foot divided 
by a lengthwise and a crosswise ridge, and with a rectangular terminal 
plate. The type is met with in a find from Chatham Lines, in another 
from Bifrons, one from Sarre, and one from an unspecified place in 
Kent; besides these, there are two from Chessell Down in the Isle of 
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Wight, and one from High Down in Sussex. The same type, although 
without longitudinal or transverse median ridges on the foot, occurs 
in a find from King’s Field at Faversham, in one from Chessell Down, 
four from Herpes in Charente, one from Alfriston in Sussex, one from 
Freckenham in Suffolk, and one from Bidford on Avon. The three 
last-mentioned finds consist of brooches of a character in some degree 
divergent from the rest. | 

In the type of fig. 132 the foot is without any median ridge, but 
terminates in a rounded plate decorated with two short scrolls. This 
type is represented by one find from Howletts in Kent, two from Chat- 
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Fig. 131. Fig. 132. 4/1. Fig. 133. Si. 3/1. Fig. 134. 
Bifrons, Kent. Howletts, Kent. Chessell Down, Isle of Bifrons, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 1.) (Br. M.) Wight. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 
(Br. M.) 


ham Lines in Kent, one from Herpes in Charente, and one from Barring- 
ton in Cambs. More divergent as to details are two brooches from 
Brighthampton, Oxon. 

A very characteristic type is represented by the brooches reproduced 
in figs. 133134, in which the foot is divided by a longitudinal median 
ridge and prolonged downwards into a triangular plate. Brooches 
of this kind are represented by one find from Chatham Lines, two 
from Bifrons, and one from King’s Field at Faversham, beside three 
from Chessell Down in the Isle of Wight, two from Herpes in Charente, 
and one from Droxford in Hants. 

The types of figs. 135—-137 likewise constitute a uniform group 
and are characterized by the cruciform divided foot terminating in 
rounded lappets decorated with garnets. The group is represented by 
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nine finds, three of which are from Bifrons, two from Sarre, one from 
Ash, one from Ickham, one from Quarries, beside one of uncertain 
provenance from Kent. 

The dating of the brooches of figs. 131—137 can be deduced typo- 
logically as well as from enclosed finds. Grave finds of chronological 
importance are the following: 


Howletts, Kent. The brooch of fig. 132; the round brooch of fig. 192 
decorated with garnets; a buckle with shield on tongue, without 


Fig. 135. Br. Fig. 136. "4/1. Fig. 137. 
Bifrons, Kent. Ash, Kent. Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. X p. 315.) (Br. M.) (Salin’ fig. 140.) 


plate, of the type of fig. 211: 1; three shield-shaped studs of the 
type of fig. 211: 7. (Tab. II: 104.) 

Grave 41, Bifrons, Kent. A pair of brooches of the type of fig. 137; 
the brooch of fig. 141; a pair of bird-shaped brooches of Frankish 
type; buckle with shield on tongue, no plate, of the type of fig. 
211: 1; shield-shaped stud of the type of fig. 211: 7. (Tab. II: 129.) 

Grave 4, Sarre, Kent. Brooch of the type of fig. 135; the brooch of 
fig. 125; spoon of Kentish type, with garnets; two round brooches 
with garnets and »meerschaum» of the type of figs. 192—194; 
six Scandinavian gold bracteates of Group D; buckle with shield 
on tongue, no plate; two shield-shaped studs of the type of fig. 
23%: 7: (Fig. 154; Tab. 1-122.) 


6 — 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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Ash, Kent. Uncertain grave find. The brooch of fig. 136; a pair 
of brooches of the type of fig. 135; round brooch with garnets, 
resembling fig. 195; buckle with shield on tongue and triangular 
plate, inlaid with a thin gold foil, decorated as in fig. 216; 
fragmentary object with garnets and animal heads in Style II. 
(Tab. ITI: 124.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. 138—1q1. (Tab. II: 128—134.) 


Fig. 138. Fig. 139. Si. 3/1. Fig. 140. Si. About 2/1. 


Bifrons, Kent. Stodmarsh, Kent. Richborough, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown III P1."34:5.) | (Archaeologia 36 Pl. 16: 1.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 65: 2.) 


The group represented by the types of figs. 138—141 is Kentish, 
but lacks the usual garnet decoration.’ Neither does it, with regard to 
shape, present any direct points of contact with the ordinary Kentish 
types. The foot piece terminates in round plates at the sides and 


1 The brooch of fig. 140, however, has undoubtedly had a stone set in the bow. 
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usually also below, but the lengthwise median ridge is absent. ~ The 
details most characteristic of this group are, however, the oval or 
circular field of the bow and animal heads hanging down limply between 
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Fig. 141. Si. 5 */« in. 
Bifrons, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 7.) 


bow and foot. The medallion-shaped field on the bow is generally 
sunken and narrower than the bow itself, although in the brooch of 
fig. 141 it has been developed into a kind of disk of greater width than 
the remaining parts of the bow. In the brooch of fig. 140 the bow 
field is decorated with filigree, in others it surrounds a human-like face. 
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The brooch reproduced in fig. 141 shows the face motive well developed 
and approaching to the Anglian style (cf. figs. 25: 22, 83: 1—8, 116— 
118). Here the forehead is divided into two slings of uniform width, 
which curve down about the cheeks and finally change into stylized 
animal heads. The face is bearded, with small round eyes and full 
cheeks. A similar face motive also decorates the head-plate of the 
brooch. 

The brooch of fig. 141 has between its bow and foot animal heads 
of Style I, limply hanging down and surrounded by schematized animal 
figures. In this way the portion between the bow and the round side 
‘plates of the foot has become wider, and the greatest width of the foot 
transferred to its upper part. A similar displacement upwards of the 
greatest width is also found in other brooches of this group, e. g., the 
one reproduced in fig. 140. 

Lastly should be mentioned a few details of ornamentation that 
are in some degree interesting from a stylistic point of view. A brooch 
belonging to this group, from Gilton (Tab. II: 130), has its head-plate 
decorated with animal figures in Style I, but provided with hip-spirals 
as in the Irish style. Of a different character are the large and curiously 
bent animal figures in the brooch of fig. 141. These are most nearly 
related to the Anglo-Saxon style, but deviate from the ordinary develop- 
ment in a more marked tendency towards naturalism. This phenomenon 
will be more particularly dealt with in another connexion. 

The brooches of figs. 138—141 mark a late development, and have 
partly survived into the seventh century. They are represented by 
seven finds, all from Kent. Of these, two come from Bifrons, one 
from Stodmarsh, one from Gilton, one from Richborough, one from 
Faversham, and one from a place unspecified in Kent. The grave finds 
of chronological importance are: 


Grave 41, Bifrons. The brooch of fig. 141; a pair of brooches of the 
type of fig. 137; a pair of bird brooches of Frankish type; buckle 
with shield on tongue, no plate, of the type of fig. 211: 1; a shield- 
shaped stud of the type of fig. 211: 7 (Tab. II: 129). 

Stodmarsh. The brooch of fig. 139; the brooch of fig. 146; two buckles 
with shield on tongue, no plate; buckle with shield on tongue 
(garnet missing) and a triangular plate inlaid with a thin, filigree- 
ornamented gold foil (fig. 215); two shield-shaped studs of the 
type of fig. 211: 7; spoon of Kentish type, with a garnet. (Tab. 
II: 131.) 
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Grave 48, Gilton. Brooch of the type of fig. 140, but with a face in the 
circular field on the bow; a fragment of thin silver plate, with a 
bird figure and two animal heads in Style II (fig. 279). (Tab. II: 
130.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. 142—146. (Tab. II: 135—139.) 
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Fig. 142. 32/4 in. Fig. 143. Si. */1. Fig. 144. 
Stowting, Kent. Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Stowting, Kent. 
(Archaeologia 41 Pl. 19: 13.) (Br. M.) (Archaeologia 41 Pl. 19: 1.) 


The types of figs. 142—146 do not form a homogeneous group and 
are only represented by the brooches reproduced, which all belong to 
the area of Kentish culture. The first brooch is set with three garnets, 
and its foot terminates in a rectangular plate of the kind seen in figs. 
1z28—131. The brooch of fig. 143 has the middle portion of the bow 
changed into a kind of disk, in its centre decorated with a flat garnet. 
The types of figs. 144—145 are closely related, both having a loose 
disk on bow, animal heads hanging between bow and foot, and a com- 
paratively rich garnet decoration. The disk on bow, which is absent 
from one of the brooches, is in the other of the same appearance as 
the circular and garnet-decorated brooches of the type of fig. 192. 
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The stones set in the brooch of fig. 145 consist of garnets and »meer- 
schaum» and are grouped on the foot as in the types of figs. 143—144, 
and on the head-plate as in fig. 135. These types of brooches are evident- 
ly contemporary with each other and with the circular Kentish brooches 
of the type of fig. 192. 

Of somewhat divergent type is the brooch reproduced on fig. 146, 
which has a loose disk on bow like the two foregoing, but on which the 
animal heads between bow and foot have been replaced by broad and 
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Fig. 145. Si. °/s. Fig. 146. Br. Gold. Si. "/1. 
Howletts, Kent. Stodmarsh, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 57.) (Br. M.) 


pointed lappets. This brooch is decorated with thin gilt metal plates, 
inlaid with filigree and set with garnets and on the disk on bow green 
enamel. The filigree decoration points to a late stage of development. 
This brooch also belongs to the previously mentioned grave find from 
Stodmarsh, including the brooch of fig. 139 and the buckle of fig. 215. 


The evolution of the English brooches with biting animal heads 
occasionally progresses on lines tending towards the types of the Scan- 
dinavian brooches with disk on bow of the seventh century. This 
tendency appears in the development of a loose disk on bow, in the 
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metamorphosis of the biting animal heads into limply hanging ones 
(figs. 138—141, 145), in the displacement upwards of the maximum width 
of the foot, and in garnet or »meerschaum» decoration. With the 
introduction of the disk on bow, the bow begins to lose its ornamenta- 
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Fig. 147. Si. Fig. 148. Gold. Fig. 149. Br. 2/1. 
Achlum, Friesland. Hoogebeintum, Friesland. Aalsum, Friesland. 
(M. Leeuwarden.) (Friesch Museum: Gids, Leeuwarden 1921, PI. 4.) (M. Leeuwarden.) 


tion (figs. 144, 146), and the head-plate shrinks in size, as the disk on 
bow, so to say, causes a concentration towards the centre (fig. 145). 
This feature also appears in the corresponding Scandinavian develop- 
ment. In English brooches, on the other hand, the garnet decoration 
does not develop into a surface-covering mosaic, and the hanging animal 
heads do not attain the same size as the corresponding Scandinavian 
ones, nor do they change into Style IT. 
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It is, however, possible to show still closer connexion between develop- 
ment on English soil and that on Scandinavian soil. Between the 
English brooches in question and the Scandinavian ones of the seventh 
century there can be interpolated a third group, bridging the gap, as 
it were, between the others. This group is so far not represented in 
England, and comprises only four brooches originating from Frisian 
Holland. Three of these brooches, reproduced in figs. 147—149, have 
been recovered from Frisian »Terpen» at Achlum, Hoogebeintum, and 
Aalsum (M. Leeuwarden), and the fourth (fig. 291) originates from 
Wieuwerd. The brooch from Achlum has its disk on bow inlaid with 
some white substance, and its foot, in which the greatest width is in 
its upper part, is provided with hanging animal heads in fully developed 
Style II. The second brooch is an exquisite piece of pure gold, decorated 
with filigree work, gold wire braiding and rounded bosses on its head- 
plate, disk on bow, and foot. The bosses, which have a border of trans- 
versely striated wire, are in character quite similar to those on the 
shield-on-tongue buckles of the seventh century. Of the same type is 
the fragmentary gold brooch of fig. 291, which forms part of the seventh 
century hoard from Wieuwerd in Friesland. Two other gold brooches 
of kindred form originate from Skodborg in Schleswig and Elsehoved 
in Funen.* 

The brooch from Aalsum, reproduced in fig. 149, is also of a stylistically 
interesting type, and is half Scandinavian. Its head-plate and foot 
are bordered with thick, transversely striated wire, and decorated with 
closely set garnet mosaic (partly covered with verdigris) and also 
provided with large, rounded bosses of a kind of white stone, with 
metal rivet heads in the centre. The bow is undecorated and uniformly 
narrowing towards its middle; the disk on bow, which was of considerable 
size, is missing; the foot is without hanging animal heads, but is widest 
in its upper part and narrows sharply to its lower end, where it terminates 
in a large, circular plate with a rounded boss in its centre. Stylistically, 
this brooch is thus closely related to the seventh century Scandinavian 
types, and evidently represents a parallel development. 

The Scandinavian disk-on-bow brooches of the seventh century have, 
in their course of evolution, probably not been unaffected by influences 
from the North Sea region, but nevertheless represent a Northern 
development in the main wholly independent, and of an origin not 


1 cf. Apserc, Den nordiska folkvandringstidens kronologi, Stockholm 1924, p. 
38, 64. 
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ascribable to English or Frisian prototypes. At the same time the 
west-European development may undoubtedly be looked upon as 
relatively independent, and points of similarity with the Northern 
must therefore be owing to the common origin of the brooch types in 
question. In both cases there was the same starting point. Develop- 
ment, in Scandinavia as in the North Sea countries, began from sixth 
century brooches with biting animal heads, and subsequently progressed 
along similar lines, thereby giving rise to parallel forms. This develop- 
ment may to some extent have been promoted by the connexicns 
across the North Sea. And that the culture of central Europe did not 
either remain entirely unaffected by development in the north and 
west is apparent from the exquisite brooch from Wittislingen in Ba- 
varia (Salin fig. 151). 


Foreign Antiquities. 
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Fig. 150. Fig. 151. Br. 4/3. 
Bifrons, Kent. Lyminge, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. X p. 309.) | (Salin fig. 79.) 


The antiquities of foreign types that have been recovered in England 
have for the most part been imported, but may also to a certain extent 
have been produced within the country itself. An example of native 
work under foreign influence is presented by the Kentish pottery: 
those bottle-shaped clay vessels made on a potter’s wheel, which differ 
from the Anglo-Saxon style, whilst, as pointed out by Leeds, they 
possess close analogies in continental Germanic areas, above all along 
the Rhine. In the case of brooches and other ornamental objects, 
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native imitative work undoubtedly occurred also, but these generally 
conform so closely to their foreign prototypes as only exceptionally 
to be distinguishable from them. In the following account it has there- 
fore not been possible, as a rule, to differentiate between imported types 
and native imitations. 

Among the brooches imported from continental-Germanic regions 


Fig. 152. Chatham Lines, Kent. 
(Leeds, Anglo-Saxon Settlements fig. 20.) 


the first place, in point of number, is held by the types with semi- 
circular head and foot of uniform breadth (figs. 150—152). The minia- 
ture brooches from Chatham Lines (fig. 152. Tab. III: 8—9) are of 
Kentish make, while the rest of them do not in any respect diverge 
from corresponding continental forms. Of these brooches two are 
decorated with spiral ornaments, and eleven are set with garnets. The 
group consists of altogether 21 finds, of which Kent has provided 16, 
the Isle of Wight 1, Essex 1, Suffolk 1, Cambs. 1, and Yorks. 1 (Tab. 
III: 1—18). Five of the finds are chronologically determinable, and 
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belong respectively to the first and second halves of the sixth century. 
The earliest one is the uncertain grave find from Lyminge in Kent, 
which comprises the brooch of fig. 151 and the cruciform brooch of 
fig. 39. Of a somewhat later date is grave 133 at Little Wilbraham, 
Cambs., with a brooch like the one in fig. 150 and a cruciform brooch 
of Group III. Of a still later date is grave 29 at Bifrons, and graves 
2 and 6 at Chatham Lines, Kent, the former with the brooch of fig. 
150, a buckle with shield on tongue, without plate, three gold bracteates 


Fig. 153. Br. 4 in. Fig. 154. Si. 10,4 cm. 
Howletts, Kent. Searby, Lincs. 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 30 Pl. 2:4.) (De Baye Pl. 3: 2.) 


of Group D, one of Group B, and also two circular, garnet-decorated, 
brooches of the type of fig. 192. The other two graves contain minia- 
ture brooches of the type of fig. 152 and brooches of the types of fig. 
131, or figs. 133-134. 

Related to the brooch group just mentioned are the mid-European 
types with semicircular head-plate and narrow animal-head foot. 
Three such are from England (Tab. III: 19g—21), one from Howletts 
in Kent (fig. 153), one from Searby in Lincs. (fig. 154), and one from 
Bifrons in Kent (fig. 155)... To the mid-European types belong also 


1 A brooch of a type identical with that of the one from Searby comes from Herpes 
in Charente. 
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the three Kentish brooches reproduced in figs. 156—158 (Tab. III: 
22—24).? 

The mid-European and Gallo-Frankish brooches with oval foot and 
Square or semicircular head-plate are in England represented by a 
very few, imported, specimens. The square-headed types (figs. 159— 
160) are represented by three or four finds from Kent (Tab. III: 25— 
28), and those with semicircular head-plate by a find from Malton, 
Cambs. (Tab. III: 29). Of a singular type is the brooch of fig. 161, 


Fig. 156. 3/1. 
Ickham, Kent. 
(Br. M.) 


Fig. 155. Fig. 157. Vig. 158. Si. 4/s. 
Bifrons, Kent. Bifrons, Kent. Probably Kent. 
( Baldw. Brown III Pl. 35: 2.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 35: 8.) (Vict. Hist. p. 340.) 


originating from Market Overton in Rutland, which is a transitional 
form between the types with oval foot and the Gotho-Frankish group 
with curved-beaked birds’ heads surrounding the head-plate. This: 
brooch is of a comparatively old form, but is ornamented distinctly in 
Style II, and does not therefore date further back than about the 
year 600. 

The Ostrogotho-Frankish types with diamond-shaped foot with 
round, garnet-set lateral projections are only represented in England 


1 For the typological position of these brooches, and their distribution on the con- 
tinent, see F. u. W. 
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Fig. 159. Br. About 4/1. ’ Fig. 160. Si. 
Kent. Gilton, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 39: 2.) (Akerman Pl. 29: 3.) 
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Fig. 161. Si. About 8,5 cm. 


Market Overton, Rutland. 
(Archaeologia 62 p. 482, 494.) 
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by one brooch from Chatham Lines, Kent (fig. 162) and possibly also 
by one from King’s Field at Faversham (Tab. III: 31—32). The former 
was found in Grave 18 together with a brooch of the type of fig. 132, 


Fig. 164. Br. 62/s in. 
King’s Field, Faversham, 


Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown IIT Pl. 80: 1.) 


Fig. 162. Si. About 9 cm. Fig. 163. Si. 
, Chatham Lines, Kent. Chessell Down, 


(M. Oxf.) Isle of Wight. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 


Iffley, Oxon. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 68.) 


and two shield-shaped studs of the type of fig. 211: 7; hence this 
grave find dates from a late part of the sixth century. 

Bird-brooches of Frankish type (fig. 163) are met with in seven 
English finds, of which one comes from Sarre and two from Bifrons 
in Kent, one from Chessell Down in the Isle of Wight, one High Down 
in Sussex, one from Walthamstow in Essex, and one from Barrington 
in Cambs. (Tab. IIT: 33—39.) Of chronological importance is only 
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grave 51, Bifrons, containing the brooch of fig. 131, and a spoon of 
Kentish type with garnets. This find dates from a late part of the 
sixth century. 

Related to the Frankish style is also a highly ornamental bird-brooch 
from Kent’, which is probably of Kentish make; it is of gold, with 


Fig. 166. Si. Fig. 167. Br. Si. 4/1. 
Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Broadstairs, Kent. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 388.) (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 23, p. 280.) 


Fig. 168. Si. 2/2. Fig. 169. Br. 
King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Bifrons, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Arch. Cant. X p. 314.) 


garnets, blue stones, and »meerschaum». A _ garnet-decorated bird 

figure of Frankish type is also seen on the ornamental pin of fig. 164 

from King’s Field at Faversham, in Kent. Two other pins from the 

same burial ground are also executed in Frankish style, but are without 

garnets, while their animal figures are of a more fantastic form (Tab. 

III: 40). Lastly, it may be added that an S-brooch*® of Frankish type 
1 Batpw. Brown IV, Pl. D. 


? From England are also known a few non-typical S-brcoches, which are not mentioned 
here. 
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(fig. 165) has been found at Iffley in Oxon, and a fly-shaped brooch 
of Gothic type in Suffolk (Tab. III: 41—42). 
Of Frankish style also are the rosette-shaped or circular brooches 
of the types of figs. 166—169, all richly set with garnets, and three 
of these, moreover, sparsely decorated with filigree work, as in fig. 167. 
Brooches of these types are met with in 13 finds from Kent and the 


Fig. 170. Br. Fig. 171. Br. 2,6 cm. 
King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Howletts, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


Fig. 172. 
Probably Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 147: 1.) 


Isle of Wight. Of chronological importance are grave 42, Bifrons, 
and grave 148, Sarre (Tab. III: 45—46), the former containing the brooch 
of fig. 135, a spoon of Kentish type with garnets, a buckle with shield — 
on tongue, without plate; the other containing one buckle of the above 
type. 

Some of the English brooches of the types of figs. 166—169 may 
possibly be of Kentish manufacture. On the other hand, the brooch 
types shown in figs. 170—171, which are common in Frankish areas 
but rare in England, are direct importations. The first mentioned type 


7 — 26232. Nas Aberg. 
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only occurs in one specimen from King’s Field at Faversham (Tab. 
III: 49), and in one of unspecified provenance from Kent (Tab. III: 
59); the other in a specimen from Howletts (Tab. II]: 52). From King’s 
Field also comes a circular brooch with Frankish birds’ heads round the 
edge (Tab. III: 48). Highly ornamental Frankish brooches of the 
type of fig. 172, and allied types, are known from three Kentish finds 
(Tab. III: 57—58). 


SP GP SP 


g. 173—175. Pe Field, Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M.) 


Fig. 176. »Meerschaums. Br. ?/s. Fig. 177. Br. °/¢. Fig. 178. Br. Si. ®/«. 
Kempston, Beds. Dover Hill, Kent. King’s Field, Faversham, 
Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 84.) (M. Folkestone.) (Br. M.) 


Influences from the continent also appear in English buckles. To 
the Gotho-Frankish style belong the simple buckle types reproduced 
in figs. 173—175, which are without plates but are characterized by 
the tongue being massive and with a much thickened base. Of such 
buckles there are 21 specimens from Kent, 2 from London, and 1 from 
Fairford in Gloucs. (Tab. III: 61—70). Two of the finds are chrono- 
logically determinable and date from the latter part of the sixth century 
(Tab. III: 65, 68). It would not, however, seem that all the buckles 
in question represent an altogether homogeneous development, and 
some of them may perhaps be of Kentish manufacture. The simple 
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tongue form of the type of fig. 173 also occurs in Kentish buckles of 
the types of figs. 208—z2o9. 

More characteristic of the Frankish style are the buckle types in 
which the tongue base has developed into a rectangular plate, occasionally 
decorated with garnets. A plain buckle of this type is seen in fig. 177 
and comes from Dover Hill in Kent (Tab. III: 71). A buckle closely 


Fig. 179. Br. Fig. 180. Br. About #/s. 


Probably Kent. Ipswich, Suff. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 73: 5.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 71: 6.) 


allied in shape is that of fig. 176 found at Kempston, Beds.; with »meer- 
schaum» hoop, and with the rectangular base-field of the tongue decor- 
ated with animal ornaments in Anglo-Saxon style (Tab. III: 72). Of 
indubitably foreign origin is, however, the buckle of fig. 178 from 
King’s Field, a splendid specimen in bronze and silver, and set with 
garnets, green glass, and enamel (Tab. III: 74). From the same burial 
ground comes another buckle of Frankish type, with tongue and hoop 
as in fig. 173, and with oval plate set with flat, colourless glass (Tab. 
III: 75). A buckle-plate of rectangular shape, richly decorated with 
glass and enamel, has been found at Bifrons (Tab. III: 76). 
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Kentish buckles with shield on tongue also bear witness to lively 
intercourse with the continent. The more elaborate buckles are un- 
doubtedly of Kentish make, but the simpler and unornamented types 
are so Closely allied to the continental forms that they are only with 
difficulty distinguishable from them. Some of them will be of native 
workmanship, but some are probably imported. On the whole, how- 
ever, the imported, as well as the native, types form a very homogeneous 
group, which should on that account be dealt with together. Here 
mention will only be made of a few divergent types that have been 
imported into England from Frankish areas. 


Fig. 181. Gold. °/4. Fig. 182. Gold. 3/1. Fig. 183. Gold. 4/1. 
Longbridge, Warwicks. Market Overton, Rutland. Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 101.) (Archaeologia 62 p. 488.) (Akerman Pl. 11: 2.) 


These Frankish buckles conform to the types of figs. 179—180, 
both being characterized by a well developed shield, the former also 
having a triangular plate with large convex studs and usually decorated 
with interlacing, while the latter type has the plate rounded off, with 
or without convex studs. To the former type belongs a buckle from 
Sibertswold in Kent, and four of unspecified provenance in Kent (Tab. 
III: 77-79), while of the latter there are two from Faversham, one 
from Lympne, one from Sittingbourne, and one, unplaced, from Kent, 
and one from Ipswich in Suffolk (Tab. III: 80—83). Lastly should 
be mentioned a type of buckle, unique in England, in which the hoop 
is rectangular and in one piece with a triangular and slightly irregular 
plate. To this buckle, which comes from St. Lawrence in Kent’, there 
are Close parallels from Frankish and Lombard areas. 

Large quantities of glassware were also exported to England from the 


1 AKERMAN PI. 39: 5. 
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territory of the Franks.’ In English grave finds there are represented 
both the Merovingian conical beakers of the sixth century and the 
seventh century lobed beakers. Of the latter there are at least 19 
English specimens, of which there are 9 from Kent, 1 from Croydon 
in Surrey, 4 from Taplow in Bucks., 1 from Newport Pagnell in Bucks., 
1 from Cambs., 1 from Islip in Nothants, 1 from Fairford in Gloucs., 
I from Castle Eden in Durham (Tab. III: 84—98).* Especially the 


Fig. 184. Sarre, Kent. 
(Leeds, Anglo-Saxon Settlements fig. 21.) 


rich grave finds from Taplow and Wickham (Tab. III: 95, 86) are 
chronologically important. 

England’s continental trading relations were not exclusively with 
the Frankish area, but also extended across the Frisian North Sea coast 
towards the north to Scandinavia. From the latter territory gold 
bracteates were imported. The antiquities of this kind that were 
imported into England seem for the most part to have consisted of 
late types of Groups C and D. Groups A and B are only represented 
by two finds: one being a non-typical A-bracteate from St. Giles’ Field, 
Oxford, and the other a B-bracteate from grave 29, Bifrons, in Kent 


1 BaLtpw. Brown IV p. 481. 
? According to a statement in Proc. Soc. Ant. London 1923 p. 280, beakers of the type 
in question are also known from the counties of Hants and Berks. 
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(Tab. III: 104, ror). Rare, too, are the C-bracteates, appearing in 
two specimens: one from Longbridge, Warwicks. (fig. 181), and one 
from Market Overton, Rutland (fig. 182). Of somewhat more common 
occurrence are the D-bracteates, which, however, have only been found 
in Kent. One of these comes from grave go, Sarre, six from grave 4, 
Sarre, three from grave 29, Bifrons, one from King’s Field at Faversham, 
and one, of unspecified provenance, from Kent (figs. 183—184, Tab. 
III: g97—103). 

The occurrence of Scandinavian gold bracteates in English graves 
renders it possible to draw direct parallels between English and Northern 
chronology. With a starting point in Northern chronology, the ordinary 
bracteates of Group D and the late types of Group C may be assigned 


Fig. 185—186. Br. About "/s. 
Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 66.) 


to the latter half of the sixth century; the latest ones approach the 
end of that century. In England, late bracteates of Groups C or D 
have been recovered in three chronologically determinable finds: the 
grave at Longbridge, and graves 4 and 29, of Sarre and Bifrons, respec- 
tively. The date of the former is fixed by the late cruciform brooch 
of fig. 87, and that of the two latter by, inter alia, circular and garnet- 
decorated brooches which — as will be seen further on — belong to 
the last quarter of the 6th century. English and Northern chronology 
are thus found to correspond quite well on these points. 

Even the distant countries bordering on the Mediterranean yielded 
their quota to mercantile England. From those countries were imported 
Byzantine buckles, Coptic bronze vessels*, Indian decorative shells, 
semi-precious stones, and possibly also glass beads. Byzantine buckles 


1 In the bracteate of fig. 182 the human head is replaced by a bird figure. 

* The Coptic origin of the bronze vessels in question has been estalished by Conway 
in a brief but highly interesting and important contribution to Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 
30, 1918, p. 63. Cf. also StRzyGowsk!, Koptische Kunst: Catalogue général des anti- 
quités égyptiennes du musée du Caire, Vienne, 1904. 
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are met with in three specimens from Kent (figs. 185—-186), one from 
Sussex (Tab. III: 107—108). Coptic bronze bowls of the type of fig. 
187 appear in 12 English finds, one of which comes from Wickham 
Market in Suffolk, the others from Kent (Tab. III: tog—118). Two 
finds from Sarre, as well as those from Wickham and Wingham (Tab. 
III: 110, 113—114), are chronologically determinable and belong to 
the 7th century. One of the Sarre finds is dated by coins, the other 
by a sumptuous circular brooch of the group of figs. 203—206; the 


Fig. 187. Br. About 23 cm. in diam. 


King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 90.) 


Fig. 188. Br. 


Egypt. 
(Conway: Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 30 p. 82.) 


third find comprises a lobed beaker of glass and the beautiful buckle 
with shield on tongue reproduced in fig. 221; the fourth find contains 
the circular brooch fig. 200, the pin of fig. 267, and two gold bracteates 
of the type of fig. 249. 

The dating of the Coptic bronze bowls is also determined by Lom- 
bard grave finds from Italy, and by the grave find from Wonsheim 
in Rheinhessen, the latter containing a large flat brooch of gold with 
coloured glass and semi-precious stones, a bronze bowl of the type of 
fig. 187, and a finger-ring of gold with a coin of Heraclius and Tiberius 
(613—641).* 


1 LinpENscuMIT IV Pl. 58 no. 2. 
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To the 7th century, also, belongs the Taplow grave, already described, 
containing the Coptic bronze vase of fig. 189 (cf. fig. 190). The Taplow 
vase is unique in England; the same is true of a Coptic bronze vessel 
from Cuddesdon in Oxon (Tab. III: 120). Allied to the last-men- 


Fig. 189. Br. 12 in. high. 


Taplow, Bucks. 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 5:4.) 


Fig. 190. Br. 
Gizeh, Egypt. 
(Conway: Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 30 p. 81.) 


tioned is perhaps also the bronze vessel of fig. 191, found at Chessell 
Down in the Isle of Wight, which is ornamented with a »Byzantine» 
leopard (Tab. III: 117). Coptic origin may possibly also be ascribed 
to a bronze ewer on three legs, provided with spout, handle and 
lid, recovered at Wheathampstead in Herts.* A similar ewer derives 


1 Conway, op. cit., fig. 17, which is compared with the Egyptian vessel in fig. 18. 
? Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. Vol. 18 p. 110. — Batpw. Brown IV PI. 114: 1. 
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from the grave at Wonsheim. just referred to, which contained a coin 
of Heraclius and Tiberius and a bronze bowl of the type of fig. 187. 

Decorative Indian shells have been recovered in eight English finds: 
graves nos. 142 and 299 at Kingston in Kent, grave 180 at Sibertswold 
in Kent, one grave at Chatham, one at Sarre and one at Wingham in 
Kent, Grave 43 at Alfriston in Sussex and one grave at Haslingfield in 
Cambs. (Tab. III: 121—127). Six of the graves are chronologically 
determinable. 

Grave 142, Kingston, contains two garnet-decorated pendants of 
the type of fig. 255, one silver pin with round, flat head, with a 
garnet (missing) in the centre, and two pendants in the form of equal- 


Fig. 191. Br. Somewhat more than */4. 


Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 389.) 


armed crosses (fig. 262). The last-mentioned are Christian symbols, 
and as, at the same time, they are of Kentish workmanship, it follows 
that they must be dated subsequently to A. D. 597, the year in which 
St. Augustine first set foot on Kentish soil. 

Grave 299, Kingston, contains two round, garnet-decorated brooches, 
reproduced in figs. 194 and 199, the latter representing a type whose 
development did not take place before the end of the 6th century. 
To grave 180, Sibertswold, belongs a garnet-decorated silver pin of 
the type just mentioned, and to the grave find at Chatham a gold 
pendant of the type of fig. 255, with lapis lazuli. The Wingham grave 
has been already mentioned; it contained a bronze bowl of the type of 
fig. 187, the round brooch of fig. 200, the pin of fig. 267, and two gold 
bracteates of the type of fig. 249. 

Lastly, there remains to be mentioned grave 43, Alfriston, containing 
the ring-brooch of fig. 300, a pair of plain brooches similar to fig. 130, 
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one brooch resembling fig. 103, though of a somewhat later type, and a 
Merovingian conical beaker of glass. This grave would belong to the 
latter half of the 6th century. As to whether the shell forming part 
of this find is an Indian Cyprea or not, no information is given, but it 
seems probable.” 

From the above summary it thus appears that the majority of the 
Coptic bronze vessels and Indian shells that were imported into Eng- 
land were deposited during the course of the 7th century. This tends 
to confirm our view that the flourishing trade with the Orient was a 
consequence of the Lombard penetration to the Mediterranean. 


Round Brooches of the Types of Figs. 192—207. 


The garnet-decorated brooches of the types of figs. 192—-207 are 
products of Kentish craftsmanship, and have in fact, with only a few 
exceptions, been recovered within the limits of that county. The earliest 
stage in their development is represented by the comparatively simple 
type seen in fig. 192, which is characterised by a round, flat garnet in 
the centre, surrounded by three rectangular ones, all in open setting, 
evenly distributed round the circle, and with the interjacent fields 
covered with schematized animal figures in the Anglo-Saxon Style I. 
To this type are assignable the somewhat more developed brooches seen 
in figs. I94—195, with broader edge border — occasionally decorated 
with garnets or a zig-zag line in niello — with the three fields decorated 
with detached animal heads and small garnets, and with the round 
garnet replaced by »meerschaum» with a smaller garnet in the centre. 
At this stage of development filigree decoration and inset gold foil 
have not yet appeared, neither have garnets in star-grouping or mosaic; 
blue stones and enamel inlays are of rare occurrence. 

The types of figs. 192—195 are met with in 58 finds from Kent, one 
from Chessell Down in the Isle of Wight, one from Ipswich in Suffolk, 
and one from Little Wilbraham in Cambs. (Tab. IV: 1—z28). To these 
may be added two Kentish brooches of the type of fig. 196 (Tab. IV: 
29—30), which, however, are divergent in that the heads in Style I 


1 Indian decorative shells also occur in Lombard, South German, and Scandinavian, 
grave finds, and mostly belong to the 7th century. It would, however, scem that these 
shells had begun to be imported into Middle Europe already during the course of the 6th 
century. 
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have been replaced by entire animal figures in Style II (cf. fig. 206). 
Of a related type is also a brooch found at Stowting in Kent, most like 
the type of fig. 195, but with the six animal heads replaced by three 
band slings with looped ends (Tab. IV: 31). A somewhat divergent 
feature is the garnet decoration on the brooch of fig. 197, and the slight- 


Fig. 192. Si. 3J/1. Fig. 193. Si. 4/1. Fig. 194. Si. 3/1. 
Howletts, Kent. Gilton, Kent. Kingston, Kent. 


(Proc. Soc, Ant. Lond. 30 p. 104.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 7.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 8.) 


Fig. 195. Si. MWh, Fig. 196. Si. 
Gilton, Kent. Faversham, Kent. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 3:1.) (M. Oxf.) 


ly more advanced type of fig. 198, both characterised by T-shaped 
garnets, and the latter type also decorated with ring-twisted band 
slings. The first-mentioned type occurs in four Kentish finds (Tab. 
IV: 32—-33), the other in eight (Tab. IV: 34—38). 

A more advanced stage of development is represented by the brooches 
with filigree-ornamented gold foil and garnets in star-grouping (figs. 
I199—201). In them the round »meerschaum» boss is still retained, 
but otherwise the grouping is different, and the sparsely set stones 
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have mostly disappeared. The centre boss is now surrounded by a 
close-set mosaic of garnets, or other stones, in step pattern and circular 
segments within cell walls of extreme thinness. Proceeding from 
this garnet mosaic, triangular garnets, singly or in groups, form a star 
of three or four points. The ground is formed by filigree-overlaid gold 
foil, and between the points of the star are placed round bosses — usually 
of »meerschaum» with a garnet in the centre — connected with the 
circular zone of garnets as in fig. 200, or touching its edge, as in fig. 
201. This arrangement reveals a tendency towards a concentration 
of the previously scattered stones, as well as an effort to obtain increased 


Fig. 197. Fig. 198. Si. 4/1. 
Faversham, Kent. Kingston, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. x Pl. 1: 3.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 2.) 


colour effect, which becomes enhanced as the stones are brought to- 
gether and the ground made of gold. Still predominant among the 
stones are garnets and »meerschaum», but by now also turquoises or 
blue and green glass are not infrequently being made use of. Enamel 
inlays are, on the other hand, still of rare occurrence. 

The fully developed brooches with garnets in star-grouping are 
represented by the types seen in figs. 200—2oI, and total 16 specimens’, 


* According to a statement in Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. XV p. 184, it seems that a brooch 
of the type in question has been found in a grave at Teynham in Kent. This grave contained 
the following objects: 

*A circular fibula of bronze gilt with a gold centre, upon which is a gold star of four 
points set with garnets and blue paste. In the centre of the star is a garnet set in gold; 
between the rays of the star are four bosses set with garnets; one garnet is missing, but 
the gold foil which was under it remains. These garnets, together with that in the centre 
of the star, were originally surrounded withivory. Around the star the gold disc is decorated 
with rings and spirals in filigree. Diameter 1 7/8 inch. 
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all from the county of Kent (Tab. IV: 40—47). Of somewhat more 
original character is a brooch deriving from Kingston (fig. 199), which 
is without garnet mosaic round its centre, and in which the three »meer- 
schaum» bosses between the points of the star are free and isolated. 
Contemporarily with brooches with garnets in star-grouping there 
develop other, and closely related, types; these, too, richly decorated 
with filigree work and garnets, but differing in the grouping of the 
latter. Thus star-grouping and garnet mosaic are absent from the 
brooch found at Stanton in Suffolk (fig. 202) and in another specimen 
of the same type and from the same county (Tab. IV: 48—49). Some- 


Fig. 199. Si. Gold. 3/1. Fig. 200. Br. Gold. */1. 
Kingston, Kent. Wingham, Kent. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 1.) (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 2.) 


what differing in details are also five Kentish brooches (Tab. IV: 50— 
54), all with broad garnet mosaic round the centre, but without — or 
with only traces of — star-grouping. These brooches are stylistically 
closely allied to those seen in figs. 200—2o1 and, like the latter, bear 
witness to a highly advanced technique. Lastly, among the divergent 
types, mention should be made of a Kentish brooch and another from 
Winster Moor in Derby (Tab. IV: 55—56). 

The latest, and also the most perfected, stage in the development 


A circular pendant of fine gold, quite perfect, with loop for suspension. Around the 
margin of the jewel are two bands of braided pattern, inside this occurs a smaller ring 
of the same design. Upon this inner ring is a star of four points, each point is clipped 
with a circle, the whole being set with garnets, the central garnet is surrounded with a 
ring of blue paste. Diameter 1 inch. 

A circular pendant of fine gold ... 

A circular amulet of porphyritic marble ...» 
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of the Kentish brooches is marked by the types reproduced in figs. 
203—207. At this stage the filigreed gold foils are placed level with 
the garnet decoration, the latter being still more concentrated and 
bereft of all projecting lappets and points, and instead brought together 
in even, concentric zones. 

Two brooches still retain the star-grouping (Tab. IV: 57—58), but 
in others it has disappeared or been replaced by a kind of cruciform 
grouping (figs. 204—206). The convex bosses are partly of the same 
character as earlier, of »meerschaum» with a garnet in the centre, but 
frequently the garnet mosaic encroaches upon the bosses, so as to reduce 


Fig. 201. Fig. 202. 
Kent. Stanton, Ixworth, Suff. 
(Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 146: 2.) (Coll. Ant. IV Pl. 38.) 


the dimensions of the convex part (figs. 205—206). Occasionally the 
star-grouping is retained-in the garnet mosaic of the bosses, as for 
example in fig. 206. The central boss is sometimes developed into a 
large and richly decorated half-round or crown-like piece, with a frame 
of metal (figs. 205—-206). Analogous to this is the course of develop- 
ment of Scandinavian disk-on-bow brooches of the 8th century. 

To the features characteristic of the brooches in question it might 
further be added that the garnet mosaic and the filigree decoration 
on the gold foils are extremely detailed. The latter is usually disposed 
in narrow, concentric zones, and consists of rings, spirals, ring-twisted 
slings, or other simple geometrical motives. In the brooches of fig. 
204 and 206 the ornamentation of the gold foil is carried out in filigree 
technique as well as in repoussé, consisting in the former brooch of open 
interlaced motives, in the latter of animal figures in Kentish Style IT. 
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Brooches of the types of figs. 203—207, and related forms, are 
met with in a total of eleven finds, nine of which are from Kent, one 
from Abingdon, Berks., one from Allington Hill, Cambs. (Tab. IV: 57— 
67). The last-mentioned find contains two brooches of the somewhat 
divergent type of fig. 207, without filigree or garnet mosaic, but with 
animal figures in Style II. 

The types of figs. 192—207 are represented by 113 finds, of which 
105 come from Kent. The narrow limits of the area of distribution 


Fig. 203. Gold. 2/1. 
Sarre, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 197.) 


point to the brooches having proceeded from a small number of Kentish 
workshops or schools; hence, in its turn, it is evident that the stylistic 
variations of these brooches cannot have been of collateral occurrence 
— plainer, or more costly manufactures, respectively — but actually 
represent a continuous development in the Kentish goldsmith’s art. 
In the foregoing, three stages of development are described, the first 
one characterised by the types of figs. 1g2—195, the second by those 
of figs. I99—201, and the third by the types of figs. 203—207. It 
might be admitted that these three groups may, in point of time, have 
overlapped each other, but nevertheless they ought to be regarded 
as chronologically distinct stages of one and the same development. 
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Relative chronology is here in the main revealed, and it remains to 
investigate the possibilities of fixing absolute dates. 

The filigree-ornamented gold foils possess analogies in Kentish 
buckles of the 7th century, and the convex bosses correspond to the 
studs on the buckles, and further possess analogies in other antiquities 
of the same period, e. g., in Scandinavian disk-on-bow brooches. The 
analogies are, however, not of such a nattre as, in themselves, to justify 


Fig. 204. Si. Gold. About 3/1. 


Abingdon, Berks. 
(Plettke Pl. 52: 3.) 


any positive conclusions in regard to dating. The dating of the filigree- 
decorated Kentish brooches to the 7th century is, however, founded 
on other circumstances. 

Thus, chronological importance attaches to a rich grave find at Sarre, 
containing the sumptuous brooch of fig. 203, together with a Coptic 
bronze bowl of the type of fig. 187, and four gold coins, two of which 
are of Mauricius Tiberius (582—602), one of Heraclius (610—641) 
and one of Clotaire (613—628). The coins are imitations, struck in 
Gaul, and, as they are also somewhat worn, it follows that this find 
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cannot well be older than the decade 620—630.? As the brooch included 
in the find has to be classed with the earlier types of its group, it will 
be necessary to assign the brooches of the third group to the 7th century. 
As regards the types of figs. 206—207, a similar conclusion is also to be 
drawn from their ornamentation, which is in Style IT. 

Another chronologically important grave find comes from Stanton 
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Fig. 205. About 2/1. 


East Kent. 
(Fitzwilliam M. Cambridge.) 


in Suffolk and contains the brooch of fig. 202 and the garnet-decorated 
golden cross of fig. 259. The last-mentioned piece is undoubtedly of 
Kentish workmanship, and being at the same time a symbol of Chn- 
stianity, must consequently be later than 597, in which year St. 
Augustine landed. 

Chronologically, the brooch of fig. 202 will be close to the types of 
figs. 200—201, which have garnets in star-grouping. The dating of 


1 Rec. Smirn dates the grave at about the year 630. »... the popularity of that emperor 
as the champion of Christendom against the Persians was confined to the years 628—634.» 
(Br. M. Guide p. 80.) 


8— 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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the latter is, however, also possible from other circumstances. Garnets 
in star-grouping also occur on the gold button of fig. 270 in the 7th 
century grave find at Wickham (Tab. V: 79) and on the pendant of 
fig. 293, belonging to the Wieuwerd hoard, dating from the twenties of 


Fig. 206. Gold. 3,5 in. 
Kingston, Kent. 
(Catch plate above.) 
(Plettke Pl. 52:1. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. r4o: 6.) 


the 7th century. The last-mentioned hoard also contains other works 
of gold with filigree-ornamentation and gold thread interlacing of the 
same kind as in the Kentish brooches. The dating is further supported 
by the grave find at Wingham (Tab. IV: 45), which contains the brooch 
of fig. 200, the pin of fig. 267, two gold bracteates of the type of fig. 
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249, one Indian decorative shell, and one Coptic bronze bowl of the 
type of fig. 187. The head of the pin in question is decorated with 
filigree work and garnets, forming hooked-beaked animal heads of 
the kind seen on the pendant of fig. 243 or the allied type of fig. 292 
in the Wieuwerd hoard. The filigree-ornamented Kentish brooches 
with garnets in star-grouping can, therefore, also be assigned to the 
7th century. | 

The brooches of the earliest group, of the types of figs. 192—195, 
have frequently been found together with objects that in the fore- 
going have been assigned to the latter half of the 6th century. Of the 
grave finds, the following are the most important: 


Fig. 207. Br. 4/1. 
Allington Hill, Cambs. 
(Salin fig. 710.) 


Grave 4, Sarre. Two brooches of the type of figs. 192194; six Scandi- 
navian gold bracteates of Group D; one buckle with shield on tongue, 
without plate; one brooch of the type of fig. 135; the brooch of 
fig. 125. See fig. 184. (Tab. IT: 122.) 


Grave 29, Btfrons. Two brooches of the type of fig. 192; the brooch 
of fig..150; buckle with shield on tongue, without plate; three 
Scandinavian gold bracteates of Group D, and one of Group B. 
(Tab. IIT: 3.) 

Grave 74, Bifrons. Brooch of the type of fig. 192; buckle with shield 
on tongue, without plate; shield-shaped stud of the type of fig. 
211: 7; two unornamented strap-ends of the type of fig. 239. (Tab. 
IV: 13.) 

Grave at Howletts. The brooch of fig. 192; the brooch of fig. 132; buckle 
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with shield on tongue, without plate; three shield-shaped studs 
of the type of fig. 211: 7. (Tab. II: 104.) 
Howletts. The brooch of fig. 145, with disk on bow of the type of fig. 192. 
Uncertain grave find from Ash. Brooch similar to fig. 195; the brooch 
of fig. 136; silver plate with ornamentation in Anglo-Saxon Style 
I; a pair of brooches of the type of fig. 135; some objects of 7th 
century types. (Tab. II: 124.) 


If, on the whole, it is evident from the grave finds that the brooches 
of the earliest group belong to a late part of the 6th century, other 
circumstances prove, however, that they survived to a certain extent 
into the 7th century, or at least occur in finds from that time. This 
is evident from the type of fig. 196, which retains an original character 
at the same time as it is ornamented in Style II with animal figures 
almost identical in appearance with those on the late magnificent 
brooch of fig. 206. Other brooches have been found together with 
objects of 7th century types and thus were undoubtedly in use for that 
length of time, although they may have been made somewhat earlier. 
The brooch of fig. 194, for example, was found together with the one 
seen in fig. 199 (Tab. IV: 39), and a brooch of the type of fig. 195 was 
found together with the silver plate of fig. 281 with animal heads in 
Style II. (Tab. IV: 6.) Another grave find contains a brooch resembling 
that of fig. 193 and a sumptuous buckle of the type of fig. 218 (Tab. 
IV: 15). It would, therefore, seem that the brooches in question survived 
in some cases somewhat into the 7th century, and that the group as 
a whole thus belonged to a very late part of the 6th century. Con- 
sequently, there will be justification for dating the principal development 
of the oldest brooches to the last quarter of the 6th century. This 
dating is independent of actual historical sources concerning Ethelbert 
and his Kentish kingdom. 


Buckles and Strap-Mounts. 


The frequent occurrence of Anglo-Saxon clasps on territory north 
of the Thames had as a result that the development of buckles became 
of more subordinate importance there. The case was similar in western 
Scandinavia, where clasps were frequent, but buckles were scanty and 
presented no characteristic types. Within the area of Kentish culture, 
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however, development proceeded in another direction, in that the 
clasps there did not attain the same importance as north of the Thames, 
while, on the other hand, connections with the continent resulted in the 
continental types of buckles being extensively introduced into Kent. 
The foreign influences do not seem to have given rise to any very vigorous 


Fig. 208. Si. "/1. Fig. 209. 
Gilton, Kent. Herpes, Charente. 
(Salin fig. zor. Cf. Inv. Sep. p. XXIX.) (Delamain Pl. 6: 26.) 
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Fig. 210. Ornaments from buckles of type fig. 208—209. 


native development before the end of the 6th century, but then they took 
root on Kentish soil, and there arose types of the shield-on-tongue group 
well known from continental-Germanic territory. Some of the finest 
examples of the Kentish goldsmith’s art are found among these buckles. 

Somewhat older than these is a group of simple, but — in their de- 
coration — characteristic buckles, which are also Kentish work. In 
design they belong to the type reproduced in fig. 209, which is charac- 
terised by an oval hoop, simple tongue, uniformly thickened towards 
the base, and a rectangular plate. The decoration of the plate is some- 
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times as in fig. 208, with a rectangular garnet in the middle, and round 
it two animal figures in Style I, bent at right-angles (cf. fig. 210: 1—2), 
sometimes as in fig. 209, with a rectangular garnet in the middle, and 
round it four lentiform garnets pointing outwards from the corners 
of the rectangular, with schematic animal figures of Style I in the 
interspaces (filigree work on the buckle from King’s Field). Buckles 
with decoration of the first-mentioned kind are known in one example 
from Barn Elms in Kent (Br. M. Guide fig. 67), one from Ash in Kent 
(Boys fig. 4), one from Gilton in Kent (fig. 208. Inv. Sep. p. XXIX, 
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Fig. 211. 


where tongue and hoop are also reproduced), one from Orange Terrace, 
Rochester, in Kent (M. Rochester), one from Kent (M. Canterbury), 
two from Herpes in Charente (M. Berlin), one from Alfriston’? in Sussex 
(Suss. Arch. Coll. 57 Pl. 30), one from Barrington in Cambs. (M. Oxf.), 
two (plate nearly square) from Icklingham in Suffolk (M. Bury St. 
Edm.), two from Fairford in Gloucs. (M. Oxf.). The other type occurs 
in one find at Ringwould near Dover (animal ornament of the type of 
fig. 210: 3—4. Akerman Pl. 29: 1), one from Herpes in Charente (fig. 
209), and one from King’s Field at Faversham (Br. M.). 

Buckles of the types of figs. 2oS—20g have not been met with in 
chronologically determinable combinations, but dating is possible from 
their ornamentation, the animal figures bent at right-angles, which 


1 From the same grave find (no. 89) also came a sword with sheath plate and a rim 
of gilt bronze, decorated with animal ornament in Style I, and with a rectangular garnet 
in the middle. (Suss. Arch. Coll. 57 Pl. 27). 
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Fig. 212. Br. 7/1. Fig. 213. Br. 
Sibertswold, Kent. Bifrons, Kent. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 9: 2.) (Arch. Cant. 10 p. 315.) 


Fig. 214. °/. Fig. 215. Si. Gold. 7/1. Fig. 216. Si. Gold. */1. 
Faversham, Kent. Stodmarsh, Kent. , Gilton, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Archaeologia 36 Pl. 16: 3.) (Inv. Sep. p. XXIX.) 
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have close analogies in the Kentish brooches of the types of figs. 1109, 
120, 128, and in the Anglian brooches of the types of figs. 116—117 
(cf. fig. 118: 3), the latter contemporaneous with the fifth group of 
cruciform brooches. The buckles in question, therefore, belong to the 
latter half of the 6th century. 

As has been pointed out above, the shield-on-tongue types take the 
foremost place among Kentish buckles. These buckles are of great 
importance for Kentish chronology, as they render it possible to distin- 


Fig. 217. Si. Gold. Fig. 218. Si. Gold. Fig. 219. Br. Gold. 6,3 cm. 
King’s Field, Faversham, King’s Field, Faversham, Gilton, Kent. 
Kent. Kent. (M. Liverpool.) 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


guish between the development of the 6th century and that of the 7th 
century. Their date is apparent from, inter alia, the numerous con- 
tinental-Germanic grave finds, which show that the oldest types, without 
plate and with but slightly developed shield, occurred already during the 
latter half of the 6th century, while the fully developed forms did not 
appear before the end of that century. Thus, the types reproduced in 
fig. 211 occur on the continent already before the end of the 6th century, 
while the types of figs. 212—225 belong to the 7th century. As the 
Kentish buckles developed under the influence of the continental 
types, they will consequently be connected with them also in a chrono- 
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logical respect. Support is also gained for this dating from the other 
Kentish antiquities, and it can be brought into direct relation with the 
Anglo-Saxon chronology. 

The Kentish buckles with shield on tongue can be divided into three 
chief groups, the first without plate (fig. 211), the second with a triangular 
plate (fig. 212), and the third with a rectangular plate (fig. 213). Within 
the first group the buckles are generally characterised by a slightly 


Fig. 220. Gold. 10,3 cm. Fig. 221. Si. Gold. 
Taplow, Bucks. Wickham, Kent. 
(Br. M.) (Br. M.) 


developed shield, usually with a rounded base, seldom cut straight as 
in fig. 211: 4—6. In the case of the buckles with a triangular plate, 
the shield base is always rounded, the long sides of the plate are straight, 
and the plate has three convex studs, often surrounded by transverse 
striated or closely knotted wire of silver or some other metal. The 
continental varieties, with the long sides of the plate somewhat curved 
or irregular in outline and with the lower part rounded off, are not 
found within the Kentish development, nor are types with round or 
oval plates met with. Types of the third group are generally character- 
ised by a shield of the same breadth as the plate and with straight-cut 
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sides and base. The free end of the plate is provided with a row of 


convex studs, lying on a lower level than the other parts of the plate. - 


Of the three chief groups into which the Kentish buckles can be 
divided the first two are so similar to the corresponding continental 
types that they cannot be distinguished from them by shape alone. 
The third group is more rare on the continent, and is only represented 
by one buckle from Dep. Seine-et-Oise, one from Dep. Aisne (M. St. 
Germain), one from Langenenslingen in Hohenzollern (Lindenschmit, 
Handbuch I: 2 fig. 353), and one from Freilaubersheim in Rheinhessen 
(Lindenschmit III H. 4 Pl. 6:12). The Kentish buckle of fig. 223, 
found in Holland, is left out of account here. 


Fig. 222. Br. 6/4 in. 


Crundale, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 73:1.) 


Thus the majority of the Kentish buckles with shield on tongue 
correspond in their general forms with the continental types and are 
not very different from them. Differences in decoration appear more 
frequently, however, the Kentish buckles being decorated with inlaid 
gold foil and garnets, or »meerschaum», turquoises, coloured glass 
and enamel. Garnet decoration is certainly Frankish (Gothic) in 
origin, but at the time of the development of the buckles with shield 
on tongue this form of decoration seems to have lost some of its former 
importance on Frankish territory and is seldom employed on buckles 
of that group. Only a few Frankish or Middle-European buckles with 
shield on tongue — most of them without plate and of the oldest type — 
have a garnet on the shield. A mosaic of garnets or glass on the shield 
is presented only by one buckle from Kloster Mansfeld, Province 

' Several buckles certainly have a sunken field on the shield, but this need not always 


mean that a garnet once occupied the depression, which may sometimes have been filled 
with enamel, or the bottom of it decorated with filigree or stamped circle ornament. 
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of Saxony (M. Halle), and possibly one from Westhofen in Rheinhessen' 
and one from Kr. Soest in Westphalia.2, The Kentish buckles with 
such garnet decoration are therefore undoubtedly to be regarded as 
native work.> The same is true with regard to the types with inset 
gold foil, of which there are few parallels on the continent.‘ Further- 
more, this gold foil is generally decorated in Kentish style. 


Fig. 223. Fig. 224. Si. Gold. 3,5in. Fig. 225. Gold. About 2/1. 
Rijnsburg, Holland. Gilton, Kent. Tostock, Suff. 
(Holwerda.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 71: 4.) (M. Oxf.) 


The buckles of the first group, comprising the types of fig. 211, are 
known in 67 examples from Kent, 6 from Chessell Down, Isle of Wight, 


1 Inlay missing. See LinpENscHMiIT II H. 6 Pl. 6:1. 

? Inlay missing. Sce Prahistorische Zeitschr. 1914 p. 195. F. u. W. fig. 286. 

> A few buckles decorated with garnets derive from Scandinavia, and their development 
possibly proceeded under influences from the North Sea territory. 

‘ It is uncertain whether the mentioned buckle from I.angenenslingen was decorated 
with inlaid foil. A buckle from Andernach on the Rhine has gold foil decorated with 
filigree (LINDENSCHMIT IV Pl. 53: 8), and a buckle from Sjilland is inlaid with silver foil 
with repoussé ornament in Style II (SopHus MULLER, Ordning af Danmarks oldsager, 
fig. 500). 
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1 from Droxford, Hants, 1 from Wheatley, Oxon., 1 from Barrington, 
Cambs., and 1 from Cambridge (Tab. V: 1—31). Of these, eight are 
provided with shields of the type of fig. 211: 4—6, one has a crescent- 
shaped shield, and the rest have shields of the type of fig. 211: I—3. 
Four of the buckles are decorated with a garnet on the shield, one with 
five (Tab. V: 19), the last-named buckle probably being of later date 
than the others. Four have rectangular hoops, and the rest oval or 
round ones. 

The simple buckles of the first group have often been found deposited 
together with other objects which, in the preceding pages, have been 
referred to the latter half or last quarter of the 6th century. In two 
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Fig. 226. Gold. 3/1. Fig. 227. Br. 3/1. 
Faversham, Kent. Faversham, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 706.) (Br. M. Guide fig. 42.) 


graves they occur together with objects of the 7th century and there- 
fore seem to have occurred later than the end of the 6th century. { Chro- 
nologically the important grave finds are: Tab. V: 3—5, 7—II, 13, 16. 

Buckles with triangular or rectangular plates, but without garnets 
or gold foil inlay, thus types of figs. 212—-213 and closely related types, 
also occur, the former in 26 examples from Kent, 1 from Alfriston, 
Sussex, 2 (not characteristic) from Chessell Down, Isle of Wight, 1 
from Mitchell’s Hill, Suffolk, 1 from St. John’s, Cambridge, and 1 from 
Ipswich, Suffolk (Tab. V: 32—49); the latter in 2 examples from Kent, 
I from Chessell Down, 1 from Alfriston, and 1 (not characteristic) 
from Chessell Down (Tab. V: 50—54). Of these buckles, two are decorated 
with interlacing on the triangular plate (Tab. V: 48—49) and two with 
close circle ornament on the shield and rectangular plate (Tab. V: 52 
—53). 

Garnet-decorated buckles with triangular plates, but without inlaid 
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foil, appear in 10 finds from Kent (Tab. V: 55—64). Of these the buckle 
of fig. 214, found at Faversham, is of splendid workmanship, with garnets 
in »meerschaum» and animal ornamentation in Style II on the plate. 
Garnets in »meerschaum» also appear on another buckle from the same 
burial place (Tab. V: 55), but this decoration is lacking on the others. 


Fig. 228. 
(x. Fig. 220. 2. Fig. 219. 3. Fig. 223. 4. Fig. 217.) 
(5. Fig. 218. 6. Fig. 223. 7. Fig. 1:3. 8. Fig. 221.) 


Types with triangular plates and inlaid foil (figs. 215—-222) are 
known in 16 examples from Kent, 1 from Mitcham, Surrey, 1 from 
Taplow, Bucks., and 1 from Melton, Suff. (Tab. V:65—83). Of a 
divergent type from these are one buckle from Stow Heath, Suff. (Tab. 
V: 84), and one (an uncertain type) from Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 
(Tab. V: 85). Twelve of the buckles are decorated with garnets or 
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coloured glass, and from six the inlaid foil is missing. The decoration 
is often perfect and — in addition to stones — consists of gold thread 
interlacing (fig. 220), filigree, and interlacing and animal ornament in 
repoussé, sometimes overlaid with filigree. Thus, in these we meet 
examples of the same fine goldsmith’s art as in the sumptuous examples 
of Kentish brooches. 

As has been pointed out above, the decoration of the inlaid gold 
foil is carried out partly in filigree and partly in repoussé work. Pure 
filigree decoration is found only on the buckle of fig. 215 and on the 
shield of that reproduced in fig. 217; in the others the ornamentation 
is effected by repoussé and generally also by overlaid filigree. The 
repoussé ornamentation comprises band-slings or interlacing and animal 
motives in the Kentish Style II. A type of close interlacing occurs on 
the buckle from Melton (Tab. V: 83), a peculiarly coiled band sling on 
the buckle of fig. 216, and on one from Ash in Kent (Tab. V: 76, 74), 
an open interlacing of narrow bands on the buckle from Faversham 
and on one from Rochester (Tab. V: 71, 78), and an open knot thread 
interlacing in narrow borders on the buckle of fig. 222. 

The animal motives appearing on the buckles are carried out in 
typically Kentish Style II. On the buckle of fig. 217 the inlaid gold 
foil is decorated with two animal figures bent round each other with 
bodies uniform in thickness and overlaid with filigree. Two more 
intricately intertwined animal motives are observed on the buckle of 
fig. 218, on one from Breach Downs, and on one from Sarre, the last- 
named being of almost exactly the same appearance as the one figured 
(Tab. V: 66, 75, 73). The solitary animal figures of the buckles of 
figs. 219—220 are also very characteristic, with S-shaped body, head 
turned backwards, and jaws — drawn out into long and coiled slings — 
_ biting the body. Greater complication is shown by the composition 
of fig. 221, which consists of four animal figures bent round each other 
in a four-pointed rosette and passing over into open interlacing in 
the lower part. From the technical point of view this ornamentation 
must be regarded as the most highly developed. Gold thread inter- 
lacing attains its most refined development on the buckle of fig. 220 
from Taplow. 

The chronological position of the highly ornate buckles 1s decided 
partly by the form and decoration, and partly by their occurrence in 
closed grave finds. Of particular chronological importance are the 
graves at Taplow and Wickham (Tab. V: 82, 79), the former containing 
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the buckle of fig. 220, four lobed glass beakers, and the Coptic bronze 
vase of fig. 189; the latter containing the buckle of fig. 221, a lobed 
glass beaker, a Coptic bronze bowl of the type of fig. 187, and the gold 
button of fig. 270 with garnets in star-grouping. 

Among the buckles with rectangular plates also appear splendid 
specimens decorated with garnets, gold thread interlacing, and inlaid 
gold foil. The buckle found at Rijnsburg in Holland (fig. 223) is a 
similar piece of work in Kentish style, with garnets along the edges 
of the shield and gold thread interlacing along the edges of the plate, 
with inlaid gold foil on both shield and plate. The gold foils are decorated 
with animal figures in repoussé and overlaid filigree work. The animal 
figures on the shield (fig. 228: 3) are of the same character as those on 
the buckles of figs. 219—-220 (figs. 228: I—2); those on the plate (fig. 
228: 6) of the same type as in fig. 217 (fig. 228: 4) and grouped so that 
in the middle they form a four-pointed rosette, as in the buckle of 
fig. 221 (fig. 228: 8) or in the clasp of fig. 1: 3 (fig. 228: 7) from the 
Taplow find. Thus the buckle from Rijnsburg combines the different 
varieties of Kentish animal ornament and consequently proves that 
they were contemporaneous. 

Another splendid work in Kentish style is the buckle of fig. 224 
from Gilton. In this specimen the garnet decoration becomes more 
prominent, while animal ornament is absent. The garnets cover the 
whole shield and a large part of the plate, the further decoration of 
which consists of gold thread interlacing along the edges and two small 
pieces of gold foil, inlaid between the garnet zones, and decorated with 
short band slings. 

Of fine Kentish workmanship are also the somewhat simpler buckle 
of fig. 225 from Tostock in Suffolk (Tab. V: 91) and a similar one from 
Sarre and one from Breach Downs (Tab. V: 88, 89), the last two being 
of the same type, but with the short side of the plate straight-cut and 
with three studs. The buckle from Tostock is still a sumptuous piece 
of work, made of gold, with a garnet in the shield and a large sliced 
garnet covering the greater part of the plate." The two others are of 
less precious material, one with the plate covered with green enamel 
or glass, and »meerschaum», and on the shield a round garnet in »meer-. 
schaum»; the other with enamel on the shield and inlaid foil (now missing) 
on the plate. A fourth buckle of similar type comes from Faversham 


1 The setting technique is not the usual one, but is not without counterpart in the 
Kentish goldsmith’s art, e. g. on pendants (BALDw. Brown IV PI. 102: 3). 
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(Tab. V: go). It is without inlaid stones or studs along the short side 
of the plate, but originally had inlaid foil, which is now missing. More 
divergent in type are two buckles with almost square plates, one from 
Faversham, the other from East Boldon in Durham (Tab. V: 92—93). 

It remains to mention two among the 7th century Kentish buckles 
which are quite isolated types, both with simple tongues without shields 
and with the plates decorated with heads or whole animal figures in 
Style II. The buckles, which are reproduced in figs. 226—227, come 
from the burial ground at Faversham. The first is of gold decorated 
with gold thread interlacing, at the sides four heads in Style II, and 
in the middle plain interlacing of the same technique as on the inlaid 
gold foils of the more sumptuous specimens. The other is of a somewhat 
simpler kind, executed in gilt bronze without interlacing or band slings, 
but with the plate decorated with two animal figures in Style II, and 
in the middle a fish of the same character as on the buckle of fig. 222. 


Besides buckles, there appertain to belt and strap equipment other 
mounts of varying types. Among these are to be noticed a group 
of rectangular plates resembling those on the buckles of the types of 
figs. 213, 223, and 224, and characterised by a -ow of convex studs 
along the short side and on a somewhat lower level. A simple plate 
of this type is reproduced in fig. 229 and derives in two examples from 
grave 43, Bifrons (Tab. V: 50). Another of similar appearance, but 
with three studs, has been found at Saxonbury Field, near Lewes in 
Sussex (M. Lewes), and a third, also with three studs, derives in three 
examples from grave 73, Bifrons (M. Maidst.). A fourth of the same 
type and decorated with interlacing is from grave 21, Alfriston (Tab. 
V: 53). The first-mentioned grave find also yielded the buckle of fig. 
213, the third one a strap-end of the same form as that of fig. 239, 
and the fourth a buckle resembling that of fig. 213. 

Plates of the same type, though richly decorated, are shown by figs. 
230—231, both examples coming from the burial ground at Gilton, 
one of them with garnets along the margins and inset gold foil ornamented 
with filigree, the other without garnets but decorated with filigree. 
The plate of fig. 231 was found in grave 23 together with the buckle 
of fig. 219, the strap-end of fig. 239, and the bird figure in Style II 
reproduced in fig. 278 (Tab. V: 77). A decoration of another kind, 
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garnet imitation’ in step pattern, is exemplified by the plate of fig. 
232 from grave 39, Bifrons, found together with two similar plates, 
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Fig. 229. Br. Fig. 230. Si. Gold. 4/1. Fig. 231. Br. Gold. 4 cm. 
Bifrons, Kent. Gilton, Kent. Gilton, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. ro p. 375.) (Inv. Sep. p. XXIX.) (M. Liverpool.) 
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Fig. 232. Si. Fig. 233. Si. 4/1. 
Bifrons, Kent. Faversham, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. ro p. 312.) (Br. M. Guide fig. 39.) 


the ring sword of fig. 272, a buckle of the type of fig. 211: 2, and four 
shield-shaped studs of the type of fig. 211: 7 (Tab. V:8). A more divergent 
character is exhibited by the mount of fig. 233, which also has studs 


1 Garnet imitation, however, is not characteristic. Cf. fig. 239. 


Q — 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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in rows and on a lower level, but otherwise bent into almost a half- 
cylinder, with the curved side decorated with animal figures in Style I. 
Three similar mounts originate from Faversham (Br. M.). 

The plates reproduced in figs. 230—231 are decorated in the Kentish 
style and are thus undoubtedly of Kentish workmanship. In their 


Fig. 234—236. Br. 
Sarre, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. 7 p. 313.) 
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Fig. 237. Br. 27/1. Fig. 238. Si. 2/a. Fig. 239. Br. 5,5 cm. 
Sarre, Kent. Faversham, Kent. Gilton, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 702.) (Br. M. Guide fig. 34.) (M. Liverpool.) 


general shapes, however, they have close parallels on the continent, 
in Middle Europe, and in Italy, and also within the Vendel culture in 
Scandinavia. Such plates are more rare on Gallo-Frankish territory. 
One derives from Dep. Aisne, one from Dep. Marne (M. St. Germain), 
and one from Léde in Belgium (M. Brussels). In all the cases where 
it has been possible to date the plates from their decoration (in Style 
II) or from their occurrence in closed grave finds, they have been found 
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to belong to the 7th century. Thus, even in this point, the continental- 
Germanic chronology corresponds fairly closely with the Kentish. 

The continental strap mounts with a tendency to the T-shape and 
the square strap-crossing mounts have not yet been found in England, 
and the square or rectangular types with convex studs in the corners 
appear but rarely. Of the last-mentioned types we will only refer to 
the three shown in figs. 234—236, which are ornamented in Style II. 
They come from grave 233, Sarre. 

Shield-shaped mounts or studs of the type of fig. 211: 7 are numerous 
both on Kentish and continental-Germanic soil. Some eighty derive 
from Kent, besides 4 from Chessell Down, Isle of Wight, 2 from Drox- 
ford in Hants, 1 from Colchester in Suffolk, 2 from Brooke in Norfolk, 
I from Malton in Cambs. Chronologically important are the grave finds 
of Tab. V: 3, 8, 9, II, 13, 15, 16, Tab. IT: 105. 

To belt equipment also belong strap-ends of the types reproduced 
in figs. 237—-239. They occur comparatively sparsely in Kentish grave 
finds and are generally of simple forms and but little decorated. Only 
the three specimens here depicted, deriving respectively from Sarre, 
Faversham, and Gilton, are of any great interest. The first-mentioned 
is ornamented with two animal figures in Style I, the second is decorated 
with garnets, and the third with garnet imitation in step pattern. 
The strap-end of fig. 239 forms part of grave find no. 23, mentioned 
in the foregoing, which belongs to the 7th century. | | 


Pendants. 


The pendants occurring in the grave finds represent different types, 
but are all products of the Kentish goldsmith’s art. Splendid workman- 
ship is exhibited by the flat, round trinkets of the types of figs. 240— 
244, which are of gold, and richly decorated with garnets or other stones, 
and filigree work, and occasionally also with gold thread interlacing. 
The decoration is usually of the same character as in the ornate brooches 
and buckles of the 7th century. The pendants in question will, there- 
fore, be assignable to the same period. Additional support for this 
dating is also afforded by the star-grouping in figs. 242 and 244, the 
circular garnet zone, and the three animal heads in fig. 243, the last- 
mentioned being of the same character as is seen in the pendant of 
fig. 292 from the Wieuwerd hoard and in the pin of fig. 267, forming 
part of the seventh century grave find at Wingham (Tab. IV: 45). 
A filigree-decorated gold pendant with garnets in star-grouping also 
originates from the Wieuwerd hoard (fig. 293). Some importance 
chronologically also attaches to the grave find at Compton Verney in 
Warwicks. (Tab. VI: 12), containing a gold pendant resembling fig. 
240, and a gold coin (sceattus) which does not appear to date farther 
back than towards a late part of the 7th century.’ 

Gold pendants of the types of figs. 240—244, and allied types, appear 
in II finds from Kent, in one from Warwicks., and four from Yorks. 
(Tab. VI: 1—16). Nearly related to these are the gold pendant of 
fig. 245, decorated with garnets, »meerschaum», and interlacing from 
the Terp of Cornjum in Friesland (M. Leeuwarden), and those from 
Wieuwerd reproduced in figs. 292—293. 

The Kentish bracteates also consist of flat, circular pendants, usually 
of gold, but executed in a different technique, with repoussé ornamenta- 
tion without garnets, filigree, or gold thread interlacing. Five of the 


1 According to Rec. A. Situ, in Vict. Hist. p. 264. 


Fig. 240. Gold. 


Breach Down, Kent. 
(Akerman Pl. 5: 3.) 


Fig. 242. Gold. 4/1. 


Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 6.) 


Fig. 244. Gold. 3/1. 
Sibertswold, Kent. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 13.) 
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Fig. 241. Gold. About 3/1. 


Faversham, Kent. 
(M. Oxf.) 


Fig. 243. Gold. 7/1. 
Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide PI. 1: 4.) 


Fig. 245. Gold. About 3/1. 


Cornjum, Friesland. 
(M. Leeuwarden.) 


Digitized by 
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Kentish bracteates are ornamented in Style II (figs. 246—248, Tab. 
VI: 17—21), one is decorated with four human faces in cruciform group- 
ing (Tab. VI: 24), three with interlacing (figs. 251—252. Tab. VI: 


Fig. 246. Gold. . Fig. 247—248. Ornaments on two gold bracteates 
East Kent. ; from Kent. 
(Fitzwilliam M. Cambr.) (M. Canterbury.) 


Fig. 249. Gold. 3/1. Fig. 250. Gold. 
Wingham, Kent. Faversham Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 3: 2.) (M. Oxf.) 


Fig. 250 a. 


25—27). The bracteates of figs. 249—250 (Tab. VI: 22—23) are pro- 
vided with animal figures each coiled into a ring, one with four animals 
and the other with eight, the former animals being grouped into a 
four-leafed rosette in the centre, the latter forming a sort of chain of 
rings. Ihe composition in fig. 249 exhibits certain parallels to the fine 
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Kentish buckles from the 7th century (cf. fig. 228:6—8), and is not 
without analogies in continental-Germanic and Scandinavian Style 
II (fig. 298). The bracteate in question also forms part of the above- 
mentioned 7th century grave find from Wingham, containing the 
brooch of fig. 200 with garnets in star-grouping, the pin of fig. 267, 
an Indian decorative shell, and a Coptic bronze bowl of the type of 
fig. 187. 


Lyf 
, 
Fig. 251. Gold. Fig. 252. Gold. Diam. 3,4 cm. 
Near Canterbury, Kent. Chartham Down, Kent. 
(M. Oxf.) (Akerman Pl. rr: 5.) 
" 
Fig. 254. Gold. 2/1. Fig. 255. Gold. “4/1. Fig. 256—257. Gold. "/1. 
Faversham, Kent. Kingston, Kent. Barfriston, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 1:1.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 6.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4:4, 19.) 


In the bracteate of fig. 250 the animal motives are of related character, 
and a slight divergence as to composition is only due to the number 
of animals here being greater. In fig. 249 the animals have open jaws 
biting their own tails; in fig. 250 the jaws are closed on the animal’s 
own hind-leg (the other leg lying free in the oval). The last-mentioned 
animal heads are extremely conventionalized, but approach most 
closely to the motives from Caenby barrow (fig. 284). Consequently, 
the bracteate of fig. 250 is also assignable to the 7th century. 

A characteristic group of Kentish pendants is that formed by the 
types of figs. 254—257, usually consisting of a round, oval, drop-shaped, 
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triangular or square garnet set in gold or silver. Generally the setting 
consists of a narrow and smooth, occasionally striated or knotted, 
border surrounding the stone in the centre; more rarely it is decorated 


Fig. 258. Gold. 37/1. Fig. 259. Gold. 
Norfolk. Stanton, Ixworth, Suff. 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 4: 3.) (M. Oxf.) 


Fig. 260. Gold. ?/«. Fig. 261. Gold. “4/1. Fig. 262. Si. 4/1. 
St. Cuthbert’s grave, Durham. Winster Moor, Derby. Kingston, Kent. 
(Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 140: 3.) (Baldw. Brown III Pl. ro: 4.) (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 21.) 


with gold thread interlacing, as in fig. 256. The stone itself is convex 
or flat, and in most cases consists of a garnet, or more rarely of a hya- 
cinth, amethyst or lapis lazuli. Two pendants are set with a mosaic 
of garnets or other stones (fig. 254, Tab. VI: 29gQ—30), four with enamel 
or glass inlay in chess-board or diamond pattern (Tab. VI: 35, 38), 
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the rest are only decorated with a single stone. Of these pendants 
there are 19 finds from Kent, 1 from the Isle of Wight, 1 from Wilts., 
I from Beds., 1 from Derby, 1 from Northants, 1 from Worcesters., 
I from Warwicks. (Tab. VI: 28—53). Chronologically important are 
the grave finds of Tab. VI: 28, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, and 51. 

The pendants in the form of equal-armed crosses are of Kentish 
manufacture, and as they were undoubtedly meant to be worn by 
Christians, they are consequently assignable to the 7th century. Their 
date is in certain cases also fixed by other circumstances. Thus the 
cross of fig. 258 has a gold coin of Heraclius and Tiberius (613—641), 
and the one reproduced in fig. 260 is from St. Cuthbert’s grave in Dur- 


Fig. 263. Gold. */1. Fig. 264. Gold. 4/1. 
Bacton, Norf. Forsbrook, Staffs. ¢ 
(Br. M. Guide Pl. 4: 1.) (Br. M. Guide Pl. 4: 2.) 


ham (A. D. 687). The crosses of figs. 258—259 have olive-shaped loops, 
like several pendants of the Wieuwerd hoard, or the one reproduced 
in fig. 263, which also belongs to the 7th century. It is also of chrono- 
logical importance that the loop in the first-mentioned cross js overlaid 
with fine gold thread interlacing of the same character as in 7th century 
Kentish brooches and buckles. The other cross bears a loop of the 
same form as on two of the gold coins in the 7th century grave find 
from Sarre (Tab. IV: 63). 

The crosses reproduced in figs. 258—z260 are of gold and richly de- 
corated with garnets in close-set mosaics. The cross of fig. 261 and 
another from Desborough in Northants (Tab. VI: 57) are also of gold, 
both set with a round, convex garnet in the centre, the first-mentioned 
being also decorated with filigree. The cross of fig. 262 from grave 
142, Kingston, is of plainer workmanship and of silver (Tab. VI: 28). 

Among Kentish pendants there remain to be mentioned those repro- 
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duced in figs. 263—264, which are of gold, with broad garnet mosaics, 
and set with a gold coin in the centre. The pendants will be products 
of 7th century goldsmith’s art, but the coins vary widely as to date, 
one (fig. 263) being of Mauricius and Theodosius (5g0—602), the other 
of Valentinianus (375—392). 


Garnet-Decorated Ring-Brooches, Spoons, Pins, and 
Buttons. 


The ring-brooches occurring plentifully in the districts north of 
the Thames are as a rule of simple types and plainly decorated with 
stamped or engraved ornaments. There are only a few instances of 
their having been influenced by the art of the Kentish goldsmiths, 
and in these a richer and more varied decoration has been developed. 
Kentish influence presents itself in decoration with garnets or »meer- 
schaum», in gold foil inlay, filigree work, and gold thread interlacing. 
Ring-brooches with ornamentation in Kentish style are met with in the 
following finds: — 


Provenance unknown. The ring-brooch of fig. 265, of gold with filigree 
and set with garnets and green stones or glass. The three animal 
heads are given elongated nose-parts and pointed chins, thereby 
approaching to Style II. Their analogies are also found in the 
objects depicted by figs. 243, 267, and 292, which belong to the 
7th century. (Akerman Pl. 32: 1.) 

Letcersters. or Northants. The ring-brooch of fig. 266, of silver covered 
with gold foil, which is decorated with filigree and with gold thread 
interlacing round the edges, and more towards the centre, with 
four convex bosses of garnets in »meerschaum), edged with twisted 
gold thread. (Akerman PI, 32: 2.) 

Castle Bytham, Stamford, Lincs. Gilt ring-brooch, decorated with four 
flat, round garnets with interlacing in between. (Akerman PI. 
12: 2.) | 

Barrington, Cambs. Silver ring-brooch decorated with four convex 
round garnets in high setting, edged with transversely striated wire. 
(M. Oxf.) 


Garnet-decorated spoons of the types of figs. 152 and 184 are Kentish 
manufactures of the latter half, or last quarter, of the 6th century. 
They are known in the following finds from Kent: 
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Fig. 265. Gold. Fig. 266. Si. Gold. 
Unknown provenance. Leicestershire or Northants. 
(Akerman PI. 32: 1.) (Akerman PI. 32: 2.) 


Fig. 267. Br. Gold. 4/1. Fig. 268. Gold. 1 7/16 in. 


Wingham, Kent. Forest Gate, Essex. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 63.) (M. Oxf.) 
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Grave 51, Bifrons. (Tab. II: 93.) 

Grave 4, Sarre. (Fig. 184. Tab. II: 122.) 

Grave 2, Chatham Lines. (Fig. 152. Tab. II: 92.) 
Grave at Stodmarsh. (Tab. II: 131.) 


Pins with garnet-decorated heads are of sparse occurrence in Kentish 
graves, and similarly north of the Thames are met with only in solitary 
finds. The simplest type shows the head formed into a circular, vertical 
disk with a convex garnet in the centre. This type occurs in several 
Kentish finds, and in a find from Cow-Low, near Buxton in Derby 
(Vict. Hist. p. 270). From Derbyshire also derives a pin with the head 


Fig. 269. Br. Fig. 270. Gold. 4/1. 
Sarre, Kent. Wickham, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. 7 p. 311.) (Vict. Hist. Pl. 1: 12.) 


in the form of an equal-armed cross set with five convex garnets. (Vict. 
Hist. p. 270.) 

To the more elegant manufactures in Kentish style belongs the pin 
of fig. 267 with disk-shaped head covered with gold foil overlaid with 
filigree, and in addition decorated with flat garnets, forming two hooked- 
beaked animal heads of the same character as on the ring-brooch of 
fig. 265 or the pendants of figs. 243 and 292. The pin forms part of 
the above-mentioned 7th century grave find at Wingham (Tab. IV: 45). 

A highly ornate piece of work in Kentish style is provided by the 
pin of fig. 268 from Forest Gate, in Essex.’ Its head is of gold, with 
twined gold wire along the edges, and the surfaces covered with garnets 
and blue stones, or glass, in closely set mosaic. 


1 BaLtpw. Brown IV Pl. 147:5. Vict. Hist. p. 322. 
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The pyramid-shaped buttons or studs of the type of fig. 269 occurring 
in the grave finds are occasionally decorated with one or more flat gar- 
nets. A garnet-decorated object of the kind in question derives from grave 
211, Sarre (fig. 269. Arch. Cant. VII p. 311), two more have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Canterbury (M. Oxf.), two at Salisbury 
Race Course, Wilts. (M. Devizes), and one at Broomfield in Essex. 
The last-mentioned find also yielded a shield-shaped object of gold, 
decorated with garnets and blue stones, or glass, in closely set mosaic 
(Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 147: 3—4). 

A different type is shown by the gold button of fig. 270 with garnets 
and blue stones, or glass, in star-grouping and step pattern. This button 
belongs to the before-mentioned 7th century grave find at Wickham 
(Tab. V: 79). 


Swords. 


Anglo-Saxon swords are sometimes provided with characteristically 
shaped three-cornered pommels, with somewhat curved-in sides and 
generally slightly rounded tops. This form of pommel seems to 
have developed in England at a comparatively early stage, and it 1s 
already fully developed on the sword of fig. 271 from Brighthampton 
in Oxon. During the later course of development the pommel increases 
somewhat in size, but otherwise the original character is retained fairly 
unchanged during the whole of the 6th century and in some cases even 
longer. 

A variety of the Anglo-Saxon sword with three-cornered pommel is 
provided by types with a ring in the hilt — the famous ring-swords 
of Beowulf. These are of Kentish workmanship and only occur in 
Kent. Two such swords come from King’s Field (Br. M.), one from 
Faversham (Salin fig. 249) one from Gilton (Baldw. Brown III PI. 
26:5. Akerman Pl. 24:2), one from Bifrons (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 
26: 3), one from grave 39, Bifrons (fig. 272), and one from Sarre (fig. 
273). The last-mentioned sword has a rigid ring, the others moveable 
ones. Chronological importance attaches to grave 39, Bifrons, con- 
taining the ring-sword of fig. 272, a buckle with shield on tongue, but 
without plate (type of fig. 211: 2), four shield-shaped studs of the type 
of fig. 211: 7, the rectangular strap-mount of fig. 232, and two similar 
ones (Tab. V: 8). The buckle and the shield-shaped studs represent 
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Fig. 271. Iron. Br. Si. "/a. 


Brighthampton, Oxon. 
(Archaeologia 38 Pl. 2.) 


Fig. 271 a. 
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types which appear in Kentish grave finds from the last quarter of 
the 6th century, while the rectangular mounts belong to the 7th century 
types. As to the age of the ring-sword from the grave find, we should 
thus probably be fairly correct in saying that it belongs to the last 
quarter of the 6th century or an early part of the 7th century.’ 

To the 7th century should be attributed the swords with the pommels 


Fig. 272. Br. 4/1. 
Bifrons, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 250.) 


Fig. 273. Br. 4/1. 
Sarre, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 251.) 


reproduced in figs. 274—275, of which one has retained a comparatively 
original form, while the other is further developed. The first-mentioned 
pommel is of silver with garnet imitation in circle or step pattern and on 
one side an inlaid convex, round garnet. The other pommel is decorated 
with two animal figures biting each other. To this sword also belongs 


1 Typologically the sword from Bifrons is older than the ring-swords originating from 
the continent and Scandinavia, and on the assumption that the dating suggested by the 
grave find in question is of general application, it would seem that the last-mentioned 
ring-swords cannot be older than the 7th century. 
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a narrow mount with open-knot thread interlacing of the same kind 
as on the buckle of fig. 222 (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 63: 4). A similar 
sword, though without animal figures on the pommel, derives from 
Coombe in Kent (Akerman PI. 24: 1). 


Fig. 274. Si. Fig. 275. Br. Vy, 


Sarre, Kent. Crundale, Kent. 
(Arch. Cant. 6 p. 173.) (Salin fig. 709.) 


Fig. 276. Horn. Gold. About 2/2. 


Cumberland. 
(Salin fig. 273.) 


Among the other types of Anglo-Saxon swords we will only mention 
the one reproduced in fig. 276 from Cumberland. Its hilt is of horn 
with inlaid filigree-decorated gold foil and flat garnets in a triangular 
field. The saddle-shaped pieces of gold foil at the sides present ana- 
logies to the Lombard and Scandinavian ring-swords. The rest of the 
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decoration, in spite of the old-fashioned hilt, also indicates that the 
sword belongs to the 7th century.’ 


Miscellaneous Finds from the 7th Century. 


Supplementary to the survey of Anglo-Saxon antiquities given in 
the foregoing, we will mention in this section some stylistically interesting 


‘Fig. 278. Br. 2,2 cm. Fig. 279. Si. 41. 
Gilton, Kent. Gilton, Kent. 
(M. Liverpool.) (Baldw. Brown III Pi. 65: 3.) 


Fig. 277. Br. 4/1. 
Bifrons, Kent. 
(M. Maidstone.) 


finds from the 7th century. In the earlier sections we have mentioned 
a number of objects decorated in Style II. The style is furthermore 
represented in the following finds, which with two exceptions originate 
from Kent: 


Grave 85, Bifrons. The bronze pin of fig. 277, with the head in Style 
IT. (M. Maidst.) 


According to BALpw. Brown, the sword belongs to a late part of the 7th century; 
according to ReEG. SMITH to an early part of the same century. (BALDWw. Brown III 
p.- 217. Br. M. GUIDE p. 93). 


I1O— 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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Grave 23, Gilton. The silver plate of fig. 278, in the form of a crouching 
bird with its head in Style II. (Tab. V: 77.) 

Grave 48, Gilton. The silver fragment of fig. 279, with a bird figure 
and two animal heads in Style II. (Tab. II: 130.) 


Fig. 280. Br. About 4/1. Fig. 281. Si. 3,3 cm. 


Asthall Barrow, Oxon. Kingston, Kent. 
(Leeds: Ant. Journal 1924 p. 120.) (M. Liverpool.) 


Fig. 282. Br. 1/1, Fig. 283. Br. 3/1. 
Gilton, Kent. Faversham, Kent. 
(Salin fig. 707.) (M. Oxf.) 


Asthall Barrow, Oxon. The bronze plate of fig. 280, with two bird figures 
in Style II (the heads to a great extent reconstructed). The lower 
part decorated with two animal figures biting each other. (Leeds: 
Ant. Journal 1924 p. 120 fig. 6.) 
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Grave 161, Kingston. Three silver plates of the type of fig. 281, with 
animal heads in Style II. (Tab. IV: 6.) | 
Grave 69, Gilton. The bronze ornament of fig. 282, with four animal 
figures in Style II. (Inv. Sep. Pl. III: 5. Salin fig. 707.) 


Fig. 284—286. Si. Br. Br. 21. /a. /a. 
Caenby Barrow, Lincs. 
(Br. M. Guide figs. 102, 104.) 


Fig. 287. Br. Gold. 4/s. 
Hardingstone, Northants. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 233.) 


Faversham. The bronze ornament of fig. 283, gilded and with three 
pairs of animal figures in Style II, in the middle a flat garnet 
(M. Oxf.) 

Caenby Barrow, Lincs. Two mounts of the type of fig. 286, of gilt bronze 
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with interlacing and two animal heads in indistinct Stvle II; the 
mount of fig. 285, of gilt bronze with interlacing; a fragment of 
silver plate with interlacing in repoussé; the silver plate of fig. 
284, with six animal figures in repoussé. (Akerman Pl. 15. Br. M. 
Guide figs. 102, 104.) 


Fig. 288—289. Br. */1. 
Suffolk. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 338.) 


Fig. 290. Gold. 


Crondall, Hants. 
(Numism. Chronicle VI p. 171.) 


The close and somewhat irregular interlacing of the Caenby Barrow 
finds reappears in some horse trappings from King’s Field, Faversham, 
(Baldw. Brown IV Pl. ror: 2) and in the ornament from Hardingstone 
in Northants, reproduced in fig. 287 (Vict. Hist. p. 233). The last- 
mentioned is of bronze and gold, with garnets in star grouping, around 
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them four fish figures grouped in a cross with equal arms, and in the 
middle of the fields within the arms flat round garnets, round that 
interlacing, and at each angle a pair of animal feet with hip-parts. 

Interlacing of a different kind appears in the oblong bronze plates 
of figs. 288—28&9 from Suffolk (Vict. Hist. p. 338). The decoration of 
the smaller plate is simple, but that of the larger one is of a more com- 
plicated character and is to be regarded as much dismembered animal 
ornament, in which the transversely striated bands form a chain of 
ring-shaped animal bodies (cf. figs. 249—-250), while the narrow slings 
represent the animals’ jaws (cf. fig. 280). 

Finally we will mention the gold trinket reproduced in fig. 290, 
which has a plaited chain of gold wire, the triangular plates being 
set with flat garnets. The trinket, which probably belonged to a purse, 
was found together with about a hundred gold coins on Bagshott Heath, 
near Crondall, Hants. (Numism. Chronicle 1844 p. 171. Akerman 
Pl. 33. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 3: 2.) The datable coins, of which the 
latest belong to the time after the middle of the 7th century, will be 
dealt with in a later section. 


Anglo-Saxon Chronology. 


In the preceding pages, the chronological position of the Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities has been estimated partly from the typological characteristics 
of the material and from the occurrence of the various objects in closed 
finds in association with other objects, partly from datable coins. 
The chronological investigation which has already been made will not 
be repeated here in detail, but for the purpose of perspicuity we will 
here give a summary of the results which are of importance for the 
chronology, and as a starting-point will be taken the finds that are 
datable from coins. 

From the chronological point of view, a very important find is the 
gold treasure discovered at Wieuwerd in Friesland.’ In this treasure 
were comprised several gold trinkets and 27 gold coins mounted as 
pendants, of which one of Anastasius I (491—-518), three of Justin I 
(518—527), four of Justinian (527—565), one of Tiberius Constantine 
(578—582), two of Phocas (602—610), two of Heraclius and Constan- 


1 JANSSEN, ‘Der Merowingische Goldschmuck aus Wieuwerd: Bonner Jahrbticher 
1867 p. 57. 
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tine (612—-640), one of Sisebut (612—620), eleven of Clothair II (616 
—628), and two of undeterminable date.’ Two of the Clothair coins 
are somewhat worn, from which it would appear that the treasure was 
not deposited before third decade of the 7th century. a 

As has been pointed out, all these coins had been made into pendants, 
the majority simply mounted, but some of them with broad ornamented 
borders and elegantly decorated loops. They are: 


The pendant of fig. 296, with olive-shaped loop decorated with filigree, 
a border of interlacing of short band-slings, coin of Justinian 
(barbaric imitation). 

Pendant, with border of gold thread interlacing, of the type of fig. 297, 
simple loop, coin of Justin. 

Pendant, with border decorated with a row of S-shaped rolled spirals 
in filigree, simple loop, coin of Tiberius Constantine. 

Pendant of exactly the same appearance as the above, but with coin 
of Clothair. 

Two pendants of exactly the same appearance (fig. 297), olive-shaped, 
filigree-decorated loops, borders of gold thread interlacing, coin 
of Phocas.” 


The find also contained the following gold objects: 

Two simple finger rings. 

A finger ring with undeterminable coin. 

The fragmentary brooch of fig. 291, with band and gold thread inter- 
lacing. 

Two pendants of the type of fig. 295, with filigree decoration. 

The pendant of fig. 292, with filigree and gold thread interlacing and 
four schematised animal heads in the form of a swastika, overlaid 
with garnets or glass (missing), olive-shaped loop decorated with 
filigree. 

The pendant of fig. 293, with filigree, gold thread interlacing and garnets 
in star grouping, olive-shaped loop decorated with filigree. 

The bracteate of fig. 294, with simple band interlacing, ending in two 
uncharacteristic animal heads. 


* The dates of the reigns are taken from JANSSEN’s work. 

* A gold pendant of similar appearance derives from Weingarten, Amt Durlach, in 
Baden. (E. WaGner, Fundstitten und Funde iin Grossherzogtum Baden, II, Tiibingen 
1911 p. 98 fig. 98.) The pendant has an olive-shaped loop, decorated with S-shaped rolled 
spirals in filigree. The round plate has a narrow border with gold thread interlacing, 
in the middle a copy of a goJd coin of Mauricius Tiberius (582—602). 
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Two bracteates with barbaric faces in the middle, round them a border 
of gold thread interlacing. 


Another Dutch treasure containing coins originates from Dronrijp 
in Friesland* The treasure consists of thirty gold coins, a fragment of 
a large gold buckle, a round pendant of gold with a garnet in the middle 
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Fig. 291—293. Gold. 3/1. 
Wieuwerd, Friesland. 
(Janssen: Bonner Jahrbiicher 1867 Pl. 6:4, 7, 8.) 


and a border of gold thread interlacing (much damaged), a gold orna- 
ment with three garnets (not figured by Dirks), and an oblong bar of 
gold The buckle was originally a fine piece of work with shield on 
tongue and a triangular plate with three convex studs There remain 
four fragments of the base of the plate, which had upstanding rims. 

+ Dirks, De vondst van gouden Voorwerpen en gouden merovingische Munten te 


Dronrijp: De Vrije Fries XVII, Derde reeks, 5:e deel, Leeuwarden 18ygo p. 145. BALDW. 
Brown III Pl. 3:4. 
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Of the decoration there only remains a short, narrow border with flat 
garnets in cell setting. The coins belonging to the hoard are Mero- 
vingian, minted in Maastricht, Orleans, Mayence, &c. Their date cannot 
be exactly determined, but they are to be referred to the 7th century.” 

The English gold hoard at Crondall in Hampshire has already been 
mentioned. It contained a hundred gold coins and the gold ornament 
reproduced in fig. 290, possibly a mount of the purse in which the coins 
had lain. The coins are English and Merovingian, but it is difficult to 
decide their date. Some are copies of the old imperial coins of Licinius 
and Leo, and one type is minted by Eligius’, the master of the mint 
under Dagobert (628—639) and Clovis II (639—657). The Crondall 
hoard is possibly somewhat later than the Wieuwerd treasure. 

There are also two grave finds containing coins which are of import- 
ance for Anglo-Saxon chronology, one at Sarre (Tab. IV: 63) containing 
four gold coins, two of Mauricius Tiberius (582—602), one of Heraclius 
(610—641), and one of Clothair (613—628); the other at Wonsheim 
in Rheinhessen (Lindenschmit IV PI. 58: 2), containing a coin of Heracli- 
us and Tiberius (613—641). The first mentioned find contained the 
splendid Kentish brooch of fig. 203 and a Coptic bronze bowl of the 
type of fig. 187; the other find included a large flat brooch of gold 
with coloured glass and semi-precious stones, and a Coptic bowl of the 
type of fig. 187. 

Chronological importance is attached to the equal-armed crosses 
of the types of figs. 258—262, which are Kentish work and intended 
for Christians, and consequently not earlier than the 7th century. 
Of the crosses reproduced in figs. 259 and 262, the first was found at 
Stanton in Suffolk (Tab. IV: 48), in a grave together with the round 
brooch of fig. 202, the other in grave 142, Kingston (Tab. VI: 28), together 
with two pendants of the type of fig. 255 and an Indian shell. The 
cross of fig. 258 has in the middle a gold coin of Heraclius and Tiberius 
(613—641), and the cross of fig. 260 comes from St. Cuthbert’s grave, 
the date of which 1s 687. 

A gold ornament which is datable is seen in the pendant of fig. 263, 
which has an olive-shaped, filigree-decorated loop (cf. figs. 2g2—293, 
296—-297) and a garnet mosaic in a broad border round a gold coin of 
Mauricius and Theodosius (590-602) sct in the middle. A grave find 


? According to information kindly supplied by Dr. A. BoELEs, Director of the Museum 
at Leeuwarden. 
®? Numism. Chronicle VI 1844 p. 177. 
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of less value from the chronological point of view is that at Compton 
Verney in Warwicks. (Tab. VI: 12), containing two skeletons, a gold 
coin, which will not be older than a late part of the 7th century, anda 
flat round pendant of gold, decorated with filigree and a round garnet 
set in the middle. | 

The finds in graves and hoards which can be dated by means of coins 
and cross-shaped pendants render possible a survey of the 7th century 
world of Kentish antiquities. They enable us to date the splendid 
specimens of the Kentish goldsmith’s art, with filigree decoration, gold 
thread interlacing, and garnets in star-grouping or close mosaic. Star- 
grouping occurs on Kentish pendants, e. g. those of figs. 242 and 244, 
on round brooches of the types of figs. 1g9—201, on the gold button 
of fig. 270 in the grave find at Wickham, and on the ornament of fig. 
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Fig. 294—295. Gold. 
Wieuwerd, Friesland. 
(Janssen: Bonner Jahrbicher 1867 Pl. 6:9, 6.) 


287. Garnet-covered animal heads, of the same character as on the 
pendant of fig. 292 in the hoard at Wieuwerd, occur on the pendant of 
fig. 243, on the ring-brooch of fig. 265, and on the pin of fig. 267 
in the grave find at Wingham. To the last-mentioned find also belongs 
the brooch of fig. 200 with garnets in star-grouping. 

Thus, apart from internal evidence, the dating of the ornate round 
brooches of the types of figs. 19g9—207 is decided partly by means of 
their points of similarity with objects from the Wieuwerd hoard, partly 
by means of comparison with the brooches of figs. 202 and 203, the 
first-mentioned found together with the gold cross of fig. 259, the 
other belonging to the grave at Sarre containing coins. 

Coptic bronze bowls of the type of fig. 187, dated from their occurrence 
in the Sarre and Wonsheim graves, also occur in another grave at 
Sarre and in the richly furnished graves at Wingham and Wickham. 
The last-mentioned find at Sarre contains a round gold brooch, similar 
to those of the group of figs. 203—206 and decorated with inset gold 
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foil, filigree, gold thread interlacing, garnets in concentric zones, partly 
in step pattern, and turquoises in star-grouping. To the grave at Wing- 
ham belong the above-mentioned objects of figs. 200 and 267, dated 
by means of the Wieuwerd hoard, besides two gold bracteates (fig. 
249), decorated in a style analogous to the large buckles with shield 
on tongue. From the grave find at Wickham come the ornate buckle 
of fig. 221, a lobed glass beaker, and the above-mentioned gold button 
of fig. 270 with garnets in star-grouping. Another find of the same 
character, though still richer, is the princely grave at Taplow, con- 
taining, inter alia, a Coptic bronze vase (fig. 189), an ornate buckle 
with shield on tongue (fig. 220), and four lobed glass beakers. Thus, 
with the datable coin finds as a starting-point, but quite independently 
of conditions on the continent and in Scandinavia, it has been possible 
to extend the Kentish chronology to embrace also the ornate buckles 
with shield on tongue and the lobed glass beakers. And the animal 
ornament of Kentish style II can also be included. 

The Kentish chronology based on coin finds also tallies well with 
continental and Scandinavian chronology, and it is thereby further 
corroborated. Thus, to the 7th century are assigned the continental 
buckles with well-developed shield on tongue, the lobed glass beakers, 
the Coptic bronze bowls of the Lombard graves, the disk-on-bow brooches 
of the Vendel culture, with garnet mosaics and convex bosses of »meer- 
schaum», and Scandinavian, Middle European, and Lombard animal 
ornament of Style II. These and other occurrences, which are not 
dealt with here, tally completely with Kentish chronology. Individual 
details are naturally open to discussion, and in certain cases the limits 
may be somewhat elastic, but the broad general lines are clear, and the 
7th century presents itself with great distinctness in the Kentish material. 

From the Kentish culture of the 7th century the threads lead us 
back to the culture of the latter half and last quarter of the 6th century. 
At this time, animal ornament of Style I still flourishes, and the gold- 
smith’s art is working with garnets in free setting or simple cell grouping, 
while we do not yet find the rich filigree decoration, the gold thread 
interlacing, or garnets in star-grouping and close mosaics. Also animal 
ornament of Style IT is still lacking. The graves of this time are charac- 
terised by three groups of antiquities: buckles with slightly developed 
shield on tongue, and without plates, round brooches of the types of 
figs. I92—195, and certain types of brooches with downward-biting 
animal heads between bow and foot. These antiquities mostly belong 
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to a stage immediately preceding the development of the 7th century, 
and in individual cases they seem to have survived somewhat into 
the 7th century, and appear in several finds from that period. The 
peak of their development may therefore be assigned to the last quarter 
_ of the 6th century. The commencement of the finest period of Kentish 
culture would thus fall at about this time. 

If we try to follow the line of development of Kentish culture still 
further back in time, the contours become increasingly vague. Some of 
the finds from the great burial grounds certainly date back to the third 
quarter of the century, perhaps still further, vet the material presents 
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Fig. 296—297. Gold. 7/1. 
Wieuwerd, Friesland. 
(Janssen: Bonner Jahrbiicher 1867 Pl. 6: 19, 22.) 


no firm ground for chronological estimation, and there are no links 
back to the rare finds of the time of the invasion with their cruciform 
brooches. As far as can be judged, Kentish culture flourished and bloo- 
med rapidly and beyond all doubt under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. The profusion of gold and rare stones and exotic pro- 
ducts, some coming from far-distant lands, makes it probable that 
these circumstances were the result of political and commercial con- 
ditions. But before this time of expansion, the Kentish culture must 
have occupied a more modest position materially, and it will be due 
to this that it remains so much in the background as regards the archaeo- 
logical material from the time in question. 

Before Kentish culture attained its full splendour, Anglo-Saxon 
development proceeded chiefly north of the Thames. Here the lines 
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of development run without break from the time of the invasion 
through the whole of the 6th century, and in some cases perhaps still 
further. ) 

This development is traced chronologically partly through its points 
of contact with the Kentish culture of the latter part of the 6th century, 
but chiefly by following the regular development of types from the time 
of the invasion. Thus, the cruciform brooches pass through a long 
development, which, it would seem, occupied a considerable time. 
Consequently, if the oldest brooches belong to the time of the invasion, 
the latest tvpes must be referred to a very late part of the 6th century. 
Chronological determination here rests chiefly on a typological analysis, 
and is supported neither by coin finds nor by points of connection with 
known historical events apart from the invasion. A certain support 
for the Anglo-Saxon chronology is, however, provided by analogies 
in Western Scandinavia. There, too, the cruciform brooches pass 
through a long period of development, embracing the time from about 
the year 400 to a little later than the middle of the 6th century. As the 
English brooches undoubtedly survived longer than the corresponding 
Scandinavian types, they will thus have persisted till about the end of 
the century, or possibly even somewhat longer. 

As has been indicated above, the chronology of the development 
north of the Thames may also be corroborated by points of contact 
with Kentish development. It is true that datable Kentish antiquities 
have not yet been met with together with such as characterise develop- 
ment north of the Thames, but, on the other hand, the Kentish garnet 
industry influenced development in the north in some cases; further- 
more, animal ornament of Style I is common to both territories. In- 
fluences from the Kentish garnet industry can hardly be thought to have 
made themselves felt before the Kentish culture began to flourish, and 
as these influences show themselves in late types of cruciform brooches 
and saucer brooches, these types must consequently be referred to a 
time which can not lie much earlier than the last quarter of the 6th 
century. A similar conclusion is reached when we compare the animal 
ornamentation of the two territories. The animal figures of Style I, 
bent at right-angles, appear in practically exactly similar configuration 
in the Kentish buckles of the type of fig. 208 (cf. fig. 210: I—2), the 
Kentish brooches of the types of figs. 119, 120, 128 (cf. also figs. 122— 
123), and the Anglian brooches of the group of figs. 116—117 (cf. fig. 
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118: 3). The last-mentioned are contemporary with the cruciform 
brooches of the fifth group. 

Direct comparison with Northern chronology is afforded by the finds 
containing Scandinavian gold bracteates. With a starting-point in 
Northern chronology, the bracteates of Group D and the late ones of 
Group C are to be referred to the latter half of the 6th century; the latest 
examples will approach the end of the century. In England three grave 
finds containing such bracteates have been made, one at Longbridge 
in Warwicks., containing the late C bracteate of fig. 181 and the late 
cruciform brooch of fig. 87 (Tab. I: 230); the second at Sarre (grave 4), 
containing six late D bracteates and Kentish antiquities of types which 
have been referred in the preceding pages mainly to the last quarter of 
the 6th century (fig. 184. Tab. II: 122); the third at Bifrons (grave 29), 


Fig. 298. Br. 3/s. 


(Lindqvist: Festskrift till4gnad Oscar Almgren 1919 p. 77.) 


containing a bracteate of Group B, three late types of Group D, a pair 
of brooches with foot of uniform breadth, and Kentish antiquities from 
the latter half or last quarter of the 6th century. (Tab. III: 3). 

Also in other respects, points of connection can be established between 
English and Scandinavian development. Sometimes the Kentish 
antiquities present analogies to types belonging to the Vendel culture, 
as 1s the case with certain forms of Kentish brooches of the group with 
biting animal heads. They are often decorated with garnets, sometimes 
have a loose disk on bow, and the foot spreads outwards laterally beyond 
the two animal heads, so that the greatest breadth is finally shifted 
upwards. This development, which belongs to a very late part of the 
6th century, thus proceeds in the direction of the Scandinavian disk- 
on-bow brooches of the 7th century. Other points of connection are 
provided by the convex bosses of »meerschaum» and the animal decora- 
tion of Style II (cf. figs. 249 and 298). | 

A phenomenon which is more difficult of interpretation is the analogies 
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between the Kentish culture of the 7th century and the west Scandi- 
navian culture of a late part of the 6th century. Kentish Style II 
undeniably presents certain similarities with late Style I, as it appears 
in Norwegian relief brooches or the rim mounts of scabbards. The 
animal ornament of the Scandinavian gold rim mounts is also overlaid 
with filigree like the Kentish ornate brooches. Other features with 
analogies on Kentish territory are the gold foils on the late No.wegian 
relief brooches, which are provided with filigree decoration and inset 
stones or glass (for example the brooches from Fonnaas in Hedemarken 
and from Hauge on Jaderen), the gold thread interlacing on the large 
bracteates of Group C (for example the one from Torlunda in Ostergot- 
land), and finally also the filigree and garnet decoration on the gold 
pendants from Sletner in Norway. 

The features in question are worthy of attention, but at present they 
will hardly permit of safe conclusions in the matter of chronology. 
A native English origin of Kentish Style II and decoration with filigree 
and garnets is not to be thought of, and therefore they undoubtedly 
arose under foreign influence, probably proceeding from Frankish or 
middle European territories, possibly also Scandinavian. With regard 
to Scandinavian development again, neither the animal ornamentation 
nor the filigree decoration of the relief brooches and gold rim mounts 
are actual novelties of the period, but are based on old traditions. For- 
eign influences will certainly have made themselves felt during the course 
of development, but whether in that case these influences were of the 
same character or quite contemporary with those which affected the 
Kentish development it is difficult to judge. How the relations between 
these similar phenomena in Scandinavian and Kentish development 
are to be interpreted, whether a direct connection existed between them 
or not, in which direction a possible stream of influence may have flowed 
— these are questions which we shall therefore leave open. Should 
it prove possible to establish chronological parallels in certain cases, it 
would perhaps be necessary in a few cases to put Scandinavian chrono- 
logy a little forward. 


Anglo-Saxon Ornament. 


During the early centuries after the invasion, Anglo-Saxon ornament 
passes through three stages of development, the first characterised by 
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spiral ornament, the second by animal ornament in Style I, and the 
third by animal ornament in Style II and interlacing. These three stages 
of development succeed each other in direct sequence, but the limits 
between them are, however, elastic. Spiral ornaments appear 
earlier than Style I, but subsequently flourish contemporaneously; 
Style I predominates during the second stage, but probably intrudes in 
some degree into the third; interlacing flourishes contemporaneously 
with Style II, but begins somewhat earlier. Thus the boundaries are 
very unstable, but the main lines of evolution are nevertheless clearly 
discernible, and are marked out by the different kinds of ornamen- 
tation just named, and in the order given. 

A more indefinite position in Anglo-Saxon ornamentation is that occu- 
pied by the naturalistic animal representation which in cases shows 
connection with provincial-Roman prototypes, in cases is of a later cha- 
racter more difficult of determination. It is true that the naturalistic 
trend in early animal ornamentation is of secondary importance as com- 
pared with the two styles, but yet it seems to have played a far greater 
role in England than in Scandinavia. 

Under Anglo-Saxon ornamentation should also be classed gold- 
thread interlacing and decoration with garnets and filigree, the flowering- 
time of which principally comprises the third stage of development. 
The last-mentioned forms of ornamentation, however, occupy a posi- 
tion apart, and as they have already been dealt with in the foregoing, 
they may be excluded from the following survey. Thus only spiral, 
animal, and interlacing ornamentation will here be discussed. 


Spiral ornamentation. 


The Anglo-Saxon spiral ornamentation first appears in the equal- 
armed brooches of the type of fig. 17, At this time the spirals still 
retain something of the character of the classical plant motives, and geo- 
metrisation is not yet fully effected. Spiral ornamentation fully geo- 
metrised and executed in chip-carving appears in saucer brooches of 
the types of figs. 1&8—19, whose development probably began in a late 
part of the 5th century and then persisted through the first half of the 
6th century. To the earlier half of the 6th century possibly also belongs 
the sword reproduced in fig. 271, with spiral ornamentation on the rim 
plate of the scabbard. 

The development of spiral ornamentation in the course of the 6th 
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century does not stand out with the same clearness in Anglo-Saxon 
material as in the Scandinavian, partly because 5th century equal-armed 
brooches do not survive into the 6th century, partly because the brooches 
with biting animal heads — the types that especially lent themselves 
to ornamentation — do not appear in England as early as in Scandina- 
via, but during the course of the 6th century. Hence, the Anglo-Saxon 
material exhibits less continuity of development. It is true that in 
saucer brooches development is uninterruptedly observable throughout 
the 6th century, but the group of antiquities in question hardly offers 


Fig. 299. Br. About 2/1. Fig. 300. Si. x'/16 in. 
Mildenhall, Suff. Alfriston, Sussex. 
(Baldw. Brown III Pl. 78: 6.) (Suss. Arch. Coll. 57 Pl. 24: x.) 


adequate possibilities for the untrammelled expansion of ornamenta- 
tion. The main features of development are, however, manifest even 
in English material, showing how spiral ornamentation, which at first 
is wholly predominant, then recedes simultaneously with the com- 
mencing expansion of the animal ornamentation, and finally disappears, 
giving undisputed predominance to animal ornament. The course 
of development is most distinctly seen in saucer brooches (figs. 18—23, 
26—30), and to some extent also in brooches with biting animal heads 
which, however, do not date back to the time when spiral ornament 
was absolute. Thus, on the whole, Anglo-Saxon spiral ornament con- 
forms to the same evolutionary principle as the corresponding Scandi- 
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navian; it originates from provincial-Roman prototypes, reaches its 
zenith in an early part of the 6th century, but subsequently gives place 
to animal ornament, and finally disappears altogether. 

In England, however, spiral ornament seems to have survived longer 
than in Scandinavia and still prevails during the latter half of the 6th 
century. Thus, in isolated instances, it appears in late saucer brooches, 
e. g. fig. 23, and in late brooches with biting animal heads, e. g. figs. 
105, 107, 122, 123, all dating from a late part of the 6th century. Other 
instances are the late cruciform brooch of fig. 82, the clasp of fig. 299 with 
animal heads in late Style I, and the ring-brooch of fig. 300 found along 
with a late brooch with biting animal heads in Grave 43, Alfriston 
(Tab. II: 16). The finds in question show that in some instances Anglo- 
Saxon spiral ornament survived until the end of the 6th century. 


Naturalistic animal representation. 


The naturalistic phase of Anglo-Saxon animal ornamentation mainly 
comprises two groups, one with animal figures of provincial-Roman 
style executed in relief, the other with the figures engraved on a plane 
surface. The first-mentioned variety of animal representation does 
not occur to any considerable extent in England; it appears as an edge 
decoration in the equal-armed brooches of the type of fig. 17, but does 
not seem to have been transferred to other groups of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities.* The animal representation in question thus represents an early 
stage of development, but has played no part in the later develop- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon ornamentation. 

The engraved animal ornamentation also forms an isolated group, 
and one which is difficult of determination, stylistically as well as 
chronologically. The date of its first appearance in England and its 
relation to plastic animal representation and to provincial-Roman 
art cannot be determined. Certain circumstances indicate that this 
class of ornamentation occurred during the 6th century, possibly to 
some extent coincident with Anglo-Saxon Style I, and perhaps con- 
tinued even later. Should this have been the case, the problem becomes 
still more complicated by the intervention of Byzantine influence. Hence 
it is possible that the ornamentation in question does not represent an 
entirely homogeneous group, but builds partly upon provincial Roman 


' Plastic animal figures are met with in a brooch imported into England, possibly of. 
Scandinavian origin. (BALDw. Brown IV Pl. 149: 9.) 
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Fig. 301. Br. 2/1. 
Faversham, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 38.) 


Aare: 


Fig. 302. Si. 4/1. 
Sarre, Kent. 
(Br. M. Guide fig. 59.) 
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traditions, and is partly a result of later Byzantine or oriental impulses. 
As to this, the actual facts are at present hardly determinable with 
certainty, therefore the following presentation will be limited to a 
brief enumeration of antiquities in which naturalistic animal represen- 
tation is most highly developed. 

The sword of fig. 271 from Brighthampton referred to in the fore- 
going, has a U-shaped chape decorated with a row of gilt animal figures 
of comparatively naturalistic form. Engraved animal figures of similar 
appearance, occasionally with the hinder part of the body transformed 
into a coiled sling, and with the head directed forward or turned back- 
wards, appear in the ornament of fig. 301 from Faversham, in a large 
ring-brooch from Sarre (fig. 302) and in one from Howletts (Br. M. 
Guide fig. 58), in a rectangular mount from Bishopstone, Bucks. (Baldw. 
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Fig. 303. 
1—2. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 5: 11. 
3. Franks Casket (Br. M.) 


Brown.IV Pl. 155: 1), and in a buckle from Alfriston in Sussex (Baldw. 
Brown IV Pl. 154: 1). 

A find dating from the 7th century, containing naturalistic animal 
ornaments, is the before-mentioned grave from St. John’s in Cambridge 
(Tab. V: 48), which produced two circular applied brooches with repoussé 
animal figures of the types of fig. 303: 1—2. The date of this grave is 
fixed by a buckle with shield on tongue and triangular plate, and by 
two square strap mounts with convex studs in the corners. Hence, 
if the animal motives in question may be assigned to the 7th century, 
they must consequently be unconnected with provincial-Roman art, and 
are thus rather to be regarded as manifestations of Oriental-Byzantine 
impulses. At the period in question, such impulses were very prevalent 
in the continental-Germanic area and also appear in the non-Germanic 
animal world exemplified by the stone crosses found in the north of 
England. In this connection might also be mentioned the so-called 
»Franks Casket», an English piece of work with scenes and ornamental 
animal figures of various kinds, inter alia of the type of fig. 303: 3. 
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Style I. 


The Anglo-Saxon Style I possesses certain characteristic features by 
which it is clearly distinguishable from the corresponding continental- 
Germanic or Scandinavian style; it is, however, from the beginning not 
an independent creation, but is, directly or indirectly, connected with 
the northern style. The northern Style I, unlike the Anglo-Saxon 
one, forms a connected series of development, starting from provincial- 
Roman prototypes and having the different stages of its evolution 
marked by gradual stylistic changes. Thus the relation of the Anglo- 
Saxon style to this northern development should be of importance in 
determining its position chronologically as well as stylistically. Our 
survey of its development in England will therefore open with an 
investigation into its connection with Scandinavia, the starting-point 
of the English style as regards northern animal ornamentation. This 
inquiry may suitably be prefaced by a brief descriptive account of 
the northern ornamentation in question. 

Plastic modelling, in provincial-Roman art resorted to for setting 
off the different parts of the animal body, was superseded in northern 
ornamentation by conventionalized forms. This process gradually 
broke up the anatomical correlation of the different parts of the 
animal body, which instead were sharply outlined and converted into 
set forms fitted together so as to form more or less complete animal 
figures. Development of such set forms is first seen in the pear-shaped 
hips and, at a later stage, also in the transformation of other parts of 
the body. The animal head, from being at first of comparatively 
natural shape, becomes more and more changed as development pro- 
gresses; its back part becomes rudimentary and changes into a semi- 
circular band surrounding the eye; at the same time the oblong nose- 
part becomes rudimentary and finally altogether disappears, thus 
reducing the head to a set of separate conventional forms, namely 
eye and eye-surrounding, a half-round partitioning band or line in 
front, and jaws. To this is sometimes added a fleshy »jowb, usually 
of circular form and without definite contours. The progressive stages 
of this development may be seen from the animal motives reproduced 
in fig. 304, where nos. I and 2 represent an earlier, and nos. 3—5 a 
later, stage. The earlier stage belongs chiefly to the first half of 
the 6th century, and the later to the second half of that century. These 
figures also illustrate the development of the animal body during the 
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two stages. To begin with, the body is of rather full shape, often trans- 
versely hatched, and divided into chest and middle -— hence of compara- 
tively natural form. Subsequently, however, it is changed into a 
uniform, occasionally threadlike, ribbon of more inorganic character. 
From this it will be seen that the northern animal ornamental art, 
when once it has departed from the provincial-Roman prototypes, 
passes through two distinctly separate stages of development, the 
older characterised by somewhat more natural forms, the younger with 
conventionalizing fully carried out. 

If we compare this northern animal ornamentation with the corre- 
sponding Anglo-Saxon one, it is immediately apparent that the latter 
is not connected with the earlier stage of evolution, but to the later. 
In the Anglo-Saxon style there are no heads with elongated nose-parts 


H<0ce* 
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Fig. 304. Scandinavian Style I. 


nor any bodies with chest and middle; conventionalizing is complete 
from the very beginning, and the animals have been given pear-shaped 
hips, ribbon-like bodies and necks, and heads which consist of eye and 
eye-surrounding, a half-round partition band in front, and jaws (though 
frequently omitted). Parallels with the later northern ornamentation 
thus run very close in these respects, and it seems impossible that the 
Anglo-Saxon style can have originated independently or by any other 
way than out of the corresponding northern style. 

A noteworthy point of divergence between the English and the 
northern style presents itself, however, in the circumstance that in 
the Anglo-Saxon animal figures the hip parts are surrounded by half- 
round borders, while these are of very rare appearance in northern 
ornamentation. In continental-Germanic Style I, middle European 
as well as Lombard, they are however somewhat more frequent, and 
it is therefore possible that the connection between the Anglo-Saxon 
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and northern ornamentation was not direct, but through the medium 
of developments on the continent. 

Whether such connection was direct or indirect, it is however evident 
that Anglo-Saxon animal ornamentation is of a later date than the 
earlier northern development and that consequently it cannot have 
been evolved much before the middle of the 6th century. This view is 


Fig. 305: 1. Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. 
(M. Stratford.) 
2. Barton Seagrave, Northants. 
(Br. M.) 


also confirmed by its appearance in late saucer brooches and in brooches 
with biting animal heads, Kentish buckles of the type of fig. 208, and 
cruciform brooches of Group V. 

A somewhat earlier dating might seem justifiable from the cruciform 
brooch of fig. 75 decorated with animal heads in Anglo- -Saxon style.’ 


3 The same applies to a key fio Little Wilbraham, Cambs., depicted in Fox PI. 33: 5. 
The kev has two animal heads In profile, racine those in fig. 75, and one head of the 
same character as in fig. 60. 
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In regard to shape this brooch does not conform to the latest types, 
but rather to those of the time preceding the middle of the 6th century. 
The two animal heads on the sides of the foot are, nevertheless, purelv 
conventionalized forms and of exactly the same character as in certain 
brooches of Group V, as for example the late type seem in fig. 89 (cf. 
fig. 83:15). Apparently, therefore, the brooch of fig. 75 should be 
considered of a later type which has retained an older shape.” 

If, in this way, stylistic considerations as well as the archaeological 
material hitherto available are favourable to the assumption that the 
Anglo-Saxon Style I did not come into being much before the middle 
of the 6th century, it is on the other hand beyond doubt that in England 
it prevailed for a longer time than the corresponding northern style, 
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. Fig. 306. 
1. Fig. 118:3. 2. Fig. 122. 3. Br. M. Guide fig. 100. 4. Fig. 127. | 5. Fig. 123. 6. Fig. 142. 


and that it still occurred at the beginning of the 7th century. Thus 
it occurs in the 7th century find from Taplow (fig. 1—9), and is also 
present in other finds which are datable to about the same time. A 
find of this kind derives from Bidford on Avon, consisting of the shield- 
boss of fig. 305: 1, in which the round top disk is decorated with animal 
figures of the type of fig. 305: 1a, while the metal mounts of the brim 
terminate in animal heads of the type of fig. 305: x b, which is related 
to the. Irish style of the 7th and 8th centuries. Another shield-boss of 
similar appearance is seen in fig. 305: 2, and comes from Barton Sea- 
grave in Northants. Its round top disk is decorated with animal figures 
of the types of fig. 305:2, a—b. Here might also be mentioned the 


1 It might possibly be questioned whether the profiled animal heads appearing on 
cruciform brooches without exception should be looked upon as loans from Anglo-Saxon 
Stvle I, or whether in certain cases they were more independent creations. 
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strap-mount of fig. 233 from Faversham in Kent, decorated with ani- 
mal ornaments in Style I. 

As has been already pointed out, Anglo-Saxon animal ornamentation 
of Style I is not an independent creation, but nevertheless holds a posi- 
tion which in certain respects stands apart from evolution in other 
fields Characteristic of the English style are the large hip borders, 
the eye-surroundings, and the patterning of the bodies by means of 
lengthwise lines and groups of short transverse hatchings. The front 
part of the eye-surrounding is often marked by a notch at the top, or 
a transverse groove-like indentation. A feature peculiar to the English 
style is also found in the abnormal development of the eye-surroun- 
dings, which would have arisen out of the need for increased size of the 
animal’s head when the latter was being used as a detached motive. 
Contemporaneously with this, eye-surroundings of the same kind as 
in the northern style also appear, 1 e. semicircular or U-shaped, angular 
or broken, occasionally with a gentle curve, and elongated downwards © 
into a bent sling. As in the last-mentioned style, fleshy jowls are at 
times also met with, usually of rounded shape and without distinct 
outline (fig. 70: 34, 36; fig. 83: 8; fig. 210: r). 

A characteristic feature in Anglo-Saxon ornamentation is the angular- 
ly bent animal figures with perpendicular necks and heads looking to 
the front (fig. 306: 1), From the start, this formation may possibly 
have been adapted to rectangular fields of decoration, e. g., on buckles 
of the type of fig. 208, on brooches of the type of figs. 117, 119, etc., 
but subsequently no doubt passed into a typical feature of the style 
and become independent of the form of the surface it decorated. The 
animal motives in question are sometimes bent nearly at right angles, 
but as the neck part occasionally is extended forward, the angle is 
apt to become more obtuse, and finally changes into a more or less 
shallow depression above the front hip. The various formations of 
this kind are seen in fig. 306: 1—6. 

An interesting phenomenon in the Anglo-Saxon style, but one diffi- 
cult of explanation, is its development towards naturalism. The 
phenomenon is not usual and appears only as a faint tendency, which 
is not carried through. It shows itself, however, in the attitude of the 
animal and in the shapes of the individual details. The bodies become 


1 The Anglo-Saxon style is represented on the continent in several finds from Herpes 
in Charente and in a find from the Terp of Ritzemaburen at Marsum in Friesland (M. 
Leiden). 
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more substantial and more natural (fig. 306: 3, 6), and the conventiona- 
lized forms sometimes give place to more natural forms. Thus in fig. 
306: 5—®6 the front hips do not present the usual pear shape, and the 
half-round border is lacking also, so that the transition to neck part 
and trunk becomes more natural. Nor is the head of the last-mentioned 
animal composed of the traditionally conventional forms, but has a 
distinct nose-part and is of more organic composition, even though 
extremely clumsy. The same is true of the heads in figs. 305: 2 b and 
25: 4, which are plastically conceived, the first even being provided 
with the tusks of a wild boar. 

In our survey of the Anglo-Saxon ornament of Style I it remains to 
deal with its relation to the Kentish Style II. The relation between 
the two styles is not of quite the same nature in England as in Scandi- 
navia. In Scandinavia the development between the two styles is 
certainly not continuous, but during its later development the older 
style shows a more or less distinct tendency towards the younger style. 
The tendency shows itself in the eye surrounding, which is bent and 
elongated into a sling curved downwards, in the foot-part, which is 
developed into a leaf-like form, and in the S-shaped body with head tur- 
ned backwards and jaws biting the body (fig. 304: 4—5). 

As has been said, it is different in the Anglo-Saxon ornament, where 
the forms tending towards Style II are lacking, with the single excep- 
tion of the above-mentioned type of eye-surrounding. The animal 
figures belonging to the style are certainly often characterised by 
somewhat curved bodies with up-standing necks, but on the other 
hand the head is almost without exception turned forward (fig. 306)*, 
and the jaws biting the body are entirely lacking. A clearly demonstrable 
influence from the Kentish style only appears in the animal figures 
of the Taplow find, shown in fig. 8, where a sling turned backwards 
has been transformed into a smaller head, whose jaws bite round the 
great creature’s body. 

For the rest, the ornamentation in the Taplow find shows how directly 
the two styles meet there. Hence Kentish Style II has not sprung from 
the older Anglo-Saxon style, and its development must therefore have 
proceeded under influences from elsewhere. 


1 One of the very rare exceptions is the animal figure on the head-plate of the brooch 
of fig. 130. 
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Style IT. 


Thus Kentish Style II did not develop out of Anglo-Saxon Style I 
but is much more closely connected with the corresponding continental- 
Germanic and Scandinavian ornamentation, and hence bears indubitable 
evidence of influences from without, under which development in Ken- | 
tish culture advanced. However, the Kentish style does not present 
exactly identical development to that on the continent, but exhibits 
individualities which appear particularly in the composition, but also 
sometimes in the forms given to the animal motives. 

In the Kentish ornamentation appear both free heads and entire 
animal figures, the latter generally with narrow, curved bodies, back- 
ward turned heads and jaws biting their own bodies (fig. 228). Some- 
times the heads are well shaped with oblong nose-parts and pointed 
chins (figs. 6, 206 a, 226—227, 277—-281), but generally they present 
the same conventional forms as in the older style. Now, however, 
eye-surroundings and jaws are extended into long and elegantly curved 
or folded, sometimes plaited, slings (fig. 228). The curved beaks still 
appear, though somewhat more rarely than earlier, while the Kentish 
animals generally lack the front feet, and the back feet are transformed 
into simple slings as in fig. 228. Complete four-footed animals appear 
only on the buckle of fig. 227 and the brooch of fig. 207. Bird figures 
in Style II are known from three finds (figs. 278—280). | 

In the form of the Kentish animal motives there sometimes appears 
a naturalistic tendency, an influence proceeding from oriental Byzantine 
art. The ordinary style remains entirely unaffected by these influences, 
which appear, however, in such animal motives as those reproduced 
in fig. 275. 

The individuality of the Kentish style shows itself most clearly in 
the composition. Generally there is an absence of that Scandinavian 
and continental-Germanic grouping of free animal heads in whirls and 
running waves or combined into an inorganic plaited pattern. The 
wave motive is entirely absent from the Kentish style, the whirl motive 
is only known in the garnet-decorated pieces (figs. 243, 265, 292), 
and the third motive is developed on the gold bracteate of fig. 248 
and, uncharacteristically, on the gold bracteate of fig. 294 from Wieuwerd 
and on the plate of fig. 288 from Suffolk. 

A characteristic feature of Northern Style II and a result of the 
influence of interlacing is that the animal bodies, jaws, or extremities 
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grow or pass into each other in entirely morganic forms. In the Kentish 
style this is rare and is only known from the brooches of figs. 207 (outer 
zone) and 161, the last-mentioned brooch being a peculiar type and 
possibly imported from the continent. Apart from the transformation 
of the animal bodies into long uniform slings, the influence of the inter- 
laced work on the Kentish style also appears in the interlacing of jaws 
or other parts of the body. The interlaced parts are then either gently 
curved or in parts straight and drawn in two directions, roughly cor- 
responding to the diagonals of the decorated field (fig. 228: 7—8). 
The last-mentioned arrangement is certainly not entirely without 
analogy on the continent’, but still constitutes a very characteristic 
feature of Kentish ornament. At a later stage this composition passes 
over into Irish style. 

The most general grouping of the animal figures in Kentish style 
appears from fig. 228: 1—8. The animals appear either alone, as in 
nos. I—3, or in pairs, as In nos. 4—5, or in groups of four, as in nos. 
6—8. When they appear together the bodies are generally bent round 
each other, either in rings, as in no. 4, or S-shaped, as in no. 6, or more 
angular, as in no. 8. If there are four animals their bodies often form 
a four-leafed rosette. occupying the centre of the decorated surface 
(nos. 6-—8). If the bodies are curved into rings, a chain of rings of 
the type of fig. 249 appears. On the bracteate of fig. 249 the four 
animal bodies still form a four-leafed rosette, but if the number of 
bodies is increased, the rosette disappears and the chain of rings becomes 
free, as in fig. 250. In fig. 289 the chain is developed in a straight line. 

The chain of rings and the grouping into four-leafed rosettes are 
very characteristic of Kentish Style II. These groupings are certainly 
not without parallels in the Scandinavian and continental-Germanic 
ornament’, but their appearance in the Kentish style ought probably 
to be regarded as an independent phenomenon due only to native 
conditions. Under Kentish influence the chain of rings appears in 
Irish style. 

The Kentish animal ornament of Style II are known in a total of 
30 finds, of which 25 from Kent’, 1 from Taplow, Bucks. (figs. 1—2, 


' Cf. also the decoration on the Scandinavian gold scabbard rim mounts. 

? The parallels in question are: a round brooch from Wittislingen in Bavaria (LINDEN- 
scHMIT IV PI. 24:2); a round open-work decorative plate from Switzerland (LINDEN- 
SCHMITT IIT H. 5 Pl. 4: 3); a round stud of a shield boss from Gotland (fig. 298): a square 
Strap-crossing plate from Gotland (SALIN fig. p. 290). These four objects belong to the 
7th century. 

: Figs. 196, 206, 207, 214, 217—219, 278, 221, 226, 227, 234—236, 246—250, 275, 277, 
279, 281—283, also Tab. IV: 30, Tab. V: 73, 75. 
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4—6, 220), I from Asthall Barrow, Oxon (fig. 280), 1 from Suf- 
folk (fig. 289), xr from Market Overton, Rutland (fig. 161), and 1 
from Rijnsburg in Holland (fig. 223). 


Interlaced work. 


The Germanic interlaced work does not go back to the beginning of 
the migration period and does not derive from imperial classical art, 
but will chiefly originate from Byzantine prototypes. It is true that 
the richly developed entrelac of imperial classical art was not entirely 
unknown to the Germanic peoples, but is does not seem to have had 
any great influence on the development of Germanic art. Only through 
the close connections with Byzantine culture, which flourished with 
the Lombard penetration to the Mediterranean, was interlaced work 
seriously incorporated into Germanic art. Its time of greatest develop- 
ment fell therefore after the year 600. 

Prior to this time, however, interlacing was not entirely unknown 
on Germanic territory. The Byzantine influence in middle Europe 
will have begun before the end of the 6th century, perhaps to some 
extent even before the Lombard invasion of Italy. In any case, already 
in the latter half of the 6th century there appears a simple, but elegant 
and characteristic interlacing on both middle European and Scandina- 
vian territory. It generally forms a simple two-band or three-band 
interlacing, and its earliest appearance is on middle European brooches 
with oval foot and on certain Scandinavian brooches, gold bracteates, 
and Norwegian earthern vessels. At this time there is no appearance 
of open-knot interlacing or other more complicated motives, whose 
development falls after the end of the 6th century. 

During the latter half of the 6th century, the influences of the con- 
tinental interlaced work seem to have reached Anglo-Saxon England, 
but without having made themselves much felt there at that time. 
The simple two-band or three-band interlacing occurs on three late 
applied saucer brooches, of which 2 from Fairford, Gloucs. (fig. 28. 
Leeds, Saucer Br. figs. 5—6), 1 from Frilford, Berks. (Leeds, op. 
cit. Pl. 26:3), and besides on 1 brooch from Lincolnshire belonging 
to the group with biting animal heads (Tab. II: 23), and on a pair of 
plates of the type of fig. 307 from Buttsole in Kent’. Ignoring the simple 


1 The plates from Buttsole are of uncertain chronology and may possibly be from 
the time after the end of the 6th century. They belong to a find of which not much is 
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interlacing which came with the degeneration of spiral ornament (cf. 
figs. I12—114), the above list includes all the finds of objects with 
interlacing which can be considered to have belonged to the time before 
the end of the 6th century. Thus, during the period in question, Anglo- 
Saxon entrelac does not seem to have been more developed than the 
Scandinavian, rather on the contrary. 

This state of things is changed, however, with the 7th century, and 
interlacing flourishes richly also on Anglo-Saxon territory. It is now 
not only represented in the relatively inconsiderable metal objects 
of the grave finds, but it attains a still more perfected expression in 
the decoration of the great stone crosses and illuminated manuscripts. 


Fig. 307—308. Br. 3/1. 
Buttsole, Eastry, Kent. 
(M. Maidstone.) 


During the 7th century, the interlacing on metal objects is of varying 
character, but to judge from the material at present available, how- 
ever, it hardly attains to quite so rich and comprehensive a development 
as the corresponding continental-Germanic and Northern ornamenta- 
tion. Thus, a feature which is common in continental-Germanic orna- 
ment, but comparatively rare in the Anglo-Saxon, is the regular inter- 
lacing of broad bands with double outlines and a lengthwise median line 
of raised points." Something similar is true of the close right-angled 


known, possibly a grave find, containing several peculiar plates in the form of birds and 
fishes, and the plate of fig. 308 with two animal heads in Anglo-Saxon Style I. Cf. BaLpw. 
Brown III Pl. 24 and p. 203. 

1 The band form in question is more usual in Kentish Stvle II. Cf. figs. 2, 5, 6, &c. 
In Anglo-Saxon Style 1 it appears only in the animal motives of fig. 2§: 5, 16. 
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interlacing of the tvpe of fig. 179, which is well represented in Frankish 
antiquities, but is almost unknown in the English material. On the 
other hand, the Anglo-Saxon band ornamentation attains a characteris- 
tic development in the dense and somewhat irregular interlacings that 
as a rule do not form long borders, but cover surfaces as in figs. 251— 
252, 285—286, 287. The impression of the irregularity of the inter- 
lacing is sometimes strengthened by pronounced relief work, as on the 
previously mentioned horse trappings from King’s Field, Faversham 
(Baldw. Brown IV PI. ror: 2). Contemporaneous with the dense and 
confused compositions, however, there occur open interlacing patterns, 
sometimes with the bands curved gently and in waves, sometimes 
running straight in the directions of the diagonals of the fields, as in 
fig. 204. The open interlacing certainly possesses points of contact 
with the animal ornament of Style II and has indubitably influenced 
the development of the latter, sometimes appropriating some of its 
elements (fig. 204). The peculiarly coiled band ornament of fig. 216 
can also be included among the open interlacing patterns. 

Special interest attaches to the characteristic open-knot interlacing, 
which is a still more complicated occurrence and of uncertain origin, 
having possibly arisen under oriental influences.’ It attains rich develop- 
ment in the decorations of stone crosses and Irish manuscripts, but 
appears also in a simpler form in Anglo-Saxon objects of metal. Thus 
the ornate buckle of fig. 222 and one of the mounts of the sword of 
fig. 275 (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 63: 4) are decorated with an open-knot 
interlacing of thread-like ribbons in narrow borders. Somewhat divergent 
in character are the ring-twisted band-knots on the round Kentish 
brooches of the tvpe of fig. 198. These brooches are probably a little 
older than the filigree-decorated types of the 7th century, and would 
thus seem to show that the band-knot was already known in Anglo- 
Saxon ornament about, or possibly before, the year 600. The early 


1 Knot-interlacing has been dealt with by LExow in his work »Hovedlinierne i entrelac- 
ornamentikkens historics: Bergens Museums Aarbok 1g2I—22 p. 50. In this work LExow 
points out the difficulty of definitely deciding the origin of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
knot ornamentation, but he considers the possibility that it arose under Coptic influence: 
»As the most likely result I have therefore for the time being assumed direct Egvptian 
influence in England» (op. cit. p. 52). 

Lrxow tries to find a similar origin for the Lombard knot-ornamentation, which he is 
unwilling, however, to regard as the direct vehicle of the oriental motives in their extension 
to the west (op. cit. p. 71). This last assumption may be regarded as somewhat open to 
discussion, but LExow’s conception is supported to a certain extent by the circunistance 
already mentioned that during the 7th century Coptic bronzes had been imported into 
both Italv and England. 
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appearance of this motive in England should perhaps lead us to accept 
the view as to its oriental origin with some reserve. 

It remains briefly to touch upon the influence of interlacing on 
Anglo-Saxon animal ornament. During the latter part of the 6th 
century, such influences are very inconsiderable, and the well-developed 
animal motives of Style I are gencrally quite unaffected by entrelac 
ornament and show no tendency to develop into entrelac like the corre- 
sponding Northern style... A commencing influence from interlacing 
appears, however, in the dismembered animal ornamentation, the 
disintegrated slings of which are sometimes grouped in entrelac, as 
in fig. 103 (cf. also Sussex Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 6: 2). The same feature 
recurs also in Northern ornamentation. On the whole, however, the 
Anglo-Saxon style remains unaffected by interlacing during the whole 
of its development, and the same is also true of the late ornamentation 
met with in the Taplow find (fig. 9). 

At the beginning of the 7th century, the influence of interlacing on 
animal ornament becomes more palpable and appears in the Kentish 
style, both in the transformation of the animal bodies into long uniform 
bands and in a consistent application of the entrelac principle (fig. 228). 
Bodies and jaws may then be developed into actual interlacing, with 
the bands either gently curved or in parts drawn out straight and 
crossing each other diagonally, but usually without the organic connec- 
tion being entirely obliterated. The phenomenon usual in Scandinavian 
and continental-Germanic ornament, that the details of the animal 
ornament are composed in quite inorganic patterns, has comparatively 
few parallels in the Kentish style, and perhaps shows that the influence 
from interlacing during the time in question did not make itself felt to 
the same extent in England as on certain other territories. 


Transition to Irish Style. 


The problem of the relations between the Irish and Germanic styles 
of ornamentation is an interesting one but difficult of solution, partly 
because, from the time of the invasion, the Celtic and Germanic inhabit- 
ants of England were in contact with each other and there were thus 
possibilities of mutual influence, partly because the Anglo-Saxon orna- 
ment is chiefly known from small objects of metal, in the main belonging 


1 The animal motive reproduccd in fig. 25: 4 is, however, an exception, the body having 
passed into simple interlacing. 
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to the time about or before the middle of the 7th century, while 
the Irish ornamentation reached its finest development on stone crosses 
and in manuscripts which belong to a later time. The problem is thus 
rendered difficult by the unevenness in quality of the material available 
for comparison and by chronological differences, and a factor which 


Fig. 309. Br. 2/1. 
Ardakillen Crannog, Strokestown, Irland. 
(Salin fig. 724.) 


complicated matters further is the oriental-Byzantine influence, which 
made itself strongly felt during the 7th century in the British Isles 
and appeared both in Germanic and Celtic art. Thus the possibility 
must™ be considered that Byzantine influences gave rise to similar 
phenomena in both Anglo-Saxon and Irish art, and further it is not 


a 


l= 
5 
Ir. Fig. 305:rb. 2—3. Salin fig. 713—714, 4. Allen p. 228. 5. Book of Durham. 
unthinkable that, even during an early part of the 7th century, Anglo- 
Saxon ornament received impulses from Irish art.’ A detailed analysis 
of the relations between the Irish and the Germanic must therefore 


present great difficulties and requires a thorough investigation of the 
Irish manuscript material. Such an investigation would carry us 


? Thus, works in the Irish stvle are met with in several Kentish graves from that time. 
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far beyond the limits of this work, and we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the most prominent traits of development. 
The relations between Germanic and Irish ornament has been dealt 
with by Salin’, and the results of his investigation are briefly as follows: 
The scroll ornament of the Irish style is of old Celtic origin, but 
the remaining elements derive from Germanic’ art or through its medium. 
The Irish ring-brooches developed from Anglo-Saxon prototypes, 
and the animal ornament of the older types has also associations with 
the Germanic style. 
+}. The animal motives of the oldest manuscripts developed from Ger- 
manic Style II and are likewise characterised by double outlines, pear- 


Fig. 311. 
1. Fig. 275. 2. Fig. 284. 3. Franks Casket (Br. M.). 4—5. Allen p. 183. 


shaped hips, ankle-parts marked by transverse lines, and jaws elongated 
into long slings. Particularly striking is the similarity between the 
animal figures in the Book of Durrow (fig. 312) and those on the sword 
pommel from Crundale, Kent (fig. 275). 

The step-pattern decoration of the manuscripts derived from the 
continental-Germanic silver-plating on iron, and the latter again from 
the Germanic garnet work in cloisonne. 

The Irish interlacing is the expression of a decided tendency in Euro- 
pean art and is therefore not directly Germanic in origin, even though 
in certain cases Germanic influence was at work, as is particularly 


1 Thierornamentik p. 331 et. seq. 
2 SaLrIn seems to have had his mind chiefly on continental-Germanic art. 


I12—26232. Nils Aberg. 
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observable in the bands with double outlines and lengthwise median 
line of raised points (fig. 309). 

Salin’s investigation was carried out some twenty years ago and was 
based upon an uneven and in some cases very fragmentary material; 
his results, therefore, have not always been fully appreciated by later 
investigators. It would seem, however, that his brilliant analysis of 
the origin of the Irish style can only be confirmed in the main, and the 
following presentation only fills out Salin’s observations in certain 
parts. A beginning may be made with the interlaced work, which has 
played such a prominent réle in Irish art. 


" 
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Fig. 312—313. Book of Durrow. 
(Salin figs. 723, 725.) 


The band-form appearing in the brooch of fig. 309 is usual in con- 
tinental-Germanic art, but comparatively rare in Anglo-Saxon art; 
and as, furthermore, the actual type of brooch is not met with in Ger- 
manic England, while it is known from both Frankish and Lombard 
territory, it 1s possible to look upon this interlaced work as having been 
developed under continental-Germanic influence. The Irish origin 
of the brooch is, however, indubitable from the scroll ornament on the 
plates. 

However, points of contact between Irish and Kentish interlacing 
also occur. The close and somewhat uneven interlacing of the Kentish 
style, sometimes in soft relief, is not altogether absent from Irish metal 
work, but does not seem to have played any prominent part in the Celtic 
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development. Greater importance attaches to the open interlacing 
of fig. 204 and similar forms, and to the open-knot interlacing which 
occurs now in borders and open designs, now in dense and confused 
compositions, and sometimes in soft relief. The Irish open-knot inter- 
lacing will either derive from the corresponding Kentish ornament or 
else have been developed under the same influences. As has previously 
been pointed out, in Lexow’s view this influence will possibly have 
proceeded from Coptic Egypt. As Coptic objects were imported into 
Kent in no small numbers during the 7th century, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that this influence was communicated to 
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Fig. 314—315. Paris Gospel. 
(Zimmermann Pl. 217—218.) 


Celtic territory through the medium of Kentish culture. Yet the Coptic 
origin of open-knot interlacing must be considered as somewhat doubtful. 

The Germanic contribution to Irish development shows itself most 
clearly perhaps in animal ornament, which, to begin with, has close 
points of contact with Kentish Style II, and possibly in some few cases 
with Anglo-Saxon Style I. It is true that the connection with the last- 
mentioned style is extremely uncertain and is only traced through 
the heads of the types of fig. 310: 2—-5. These, however, present such 
striking similarities with the head of fig. 310: 1 that a certain kinship 
between them does not seem impossible. The last-mentioned head, 
which — if the above presumption is correct — forms the starting- 
point for the Irish forms, appears together with pure Anglo-Saxon 
Style I on the shield boss of fig. 305: 1 from Bidford on Avon. Heads 
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nos. 2—3 belong to Irish ring-brooches, reproduced by Salin in figs. 
713—714, no. 4 belongs to the Tara brooch, which is contemporary 
with the Book of Lindisfarne (R. Allen, p. p. 228, 230), no. 5 is from 
the Book of Durham, which is somewhat younger than the Book of 
Durrow (Zimmermann Pl. 221). In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that »Irish» hip spirals occur in Style I on a Kentish brooch, with 
biting animal heads of the type of fig. 140 (Tab. II: 130). 

The close kinship of the Irish animal ornament with Kentish Style 
II appears both from the individual motives and from the composition 
as a whole. In the Irish style, as in the Kentish, the animals are either 
elongated as bands or ribbons or of a more natural form. In Kentish 
and Anglo-Saxon ornament, the naturalistic tendency appears in such 
animal figures as those of fig. 311: I—3, which certainly do not show 


Fig. 316. Cutbercht Gospel. 
(Zimmermann Pl. 298.) 


direct association with the ordinary Style II, but yet exhibit a certain 
connection with it. Thus in no. 1 the animals have pear-shaped hips 
and their jaws are elongated into long slings, biting round the adjacent 
animal; in no. 2 the animals’ jaws run to a point in front, as in the ring- 
chain animals on the Kentish bracteate of fig. 250; animal no. 3 is 
characterised by having the head turned backwards and the jaws 
elongated and biting round its own body. Thus the connection of 
the motives in question with Style II appears more or less distinctly; 
and the naturalistic tendency which urges the development away 
from the traditional stylization will probably be a result of the Byzan- 
tine influence. 

Thus in the Kentish animal ornament of the 7th century we encounter 
two opposite tendencies — the Germanic stylization and the Byzantine 
naturalism, i.e. a contrast similar to that in contemporary continental- 
Germanic art, e. g. the decoration of the Burgundian buckles. The 
same tendencies also make themselves felt in the Irish style. 
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The motives reproduced in fig. 311: 4—5 from the Scotch stone cross 
at St. Madoes in Perthshire (R. Allen p. 182) are on the whole natural- 
istic, showing certain details in Celtic stylization, but also with features 
from Kentish or Anglo-Saxon ornamentation. Thus, the animals in 
no. 4 exhibit points of contact with the motive of no. 2, and that in 
no. 5 with the motive of no. 3 or with the animals in the ordinary Style II. 

The Germanic contribution appears still more distinctly in the repre- 
sentation of animals in the oldest manuscripts, particularly in the pear- 
shaped hips and the heads of the animals with half-opened jaws elongated 
into slings, often biting round their own bodies or those of the adjacent 
animals. Animal figures with such jaws occur in the Book of Durrow 
(fig. 312), the Paris Gospel (figs. 314—315), the Cutbercht Gospel in 
Vienna (fig. 316)', and in a more changed form in the Book of Durham 


Fig. 317—319. Book of Durrow. 
(Salin figs. 718—720.) 


(Zimmermann Pl. 221), and in the Cologne Gospel (Zimmermann PI. 
252). Faint traces reminiscent of the forms of Style II recur in the 
Book of Lindisfarne (Westwood Pl. 12, Zimmermann Pl. 227).2 
The connection with the Kentish style also shows itself in the com- 
position. In the Book of Durrow the animal motives are ordered in 
a row as in fig. 312, or in rings as in fig. 313, the former grouping ex- 
hibiting association with the Caenby Barrow ornamentation (fig. 
311: 2)°, the latter being of the same character as the Kentish ring- 
chain (figs. 249—250, 289). The Paris Gospel has figures of the types 
of figs. 314—315, 1. e. either grouped as on the sword pommel from 


1 Three of the animals of fig. 316 have their jaws united to a point in front as in fig. 
311: 2 or in fig. 250. 

3 To the Irish manuscripts belong the Book of Durrow, the Book of Durham, and the 
Book of Lindisfarne; the others betray Irish influence. 

> The connection between the style in the Book of Durrow and that of the Caenby Barrow 
has been pointed out by Rec. Smir# in Br. M. Guide p. 86. 
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Crundale (fig. 311: 1), or as in fig. 311: 3, or in ordinary Style II. 
The animal ornaments of the Cutbercht Gospel are sometimes arranged 
in groups of four as in fig. 316, and then the composition has its counter- 
part in the decoration of the ornate Kentish buckles, as e. g. in that 
of fig. 228: 6. 

Another feature bearing evidence to the original kinship between the 
Irish and Kentish styles is the development of the animal motives 
into entrelac and the straight elongation of certain parts of the body 
and the bending in diagonal directions. These features, which are a 
result of the influence on animal ornamentation of interlacing, appear 
earliest in Kent, e. g. in fig. 228: 8, but are later carried over to Celtic 
territory and then developed into one of the most prominent character- 
istics of the Irish style. The same thing may be said of the feet and the 
neck tufts elongated into long, narrow slings, elegantly turned round the 
animal bodies, as in fig. 312, and sometimes passing over into pure 
interlacing, as in fig. 316. These features become very characteristic 
of the Irish style, but still the initial development belongs to the Kentish 
style, and the first tendencies are perhaps best to be observed in the 
forming of the eye-surroundings in ordinary Style II, e. g. in fig. 228. 

The close correspondence between the Kentish and the Irish styles, 
which presents itself both in the individual motives and in the com- 
position, cannot be explained as an Irish contribution to the Germanic 
development. Such an explanation may perhaps be resorted to in a 
few individual cases and in respect of more advanced stages of develop- 
ment, e. g. certain motives on the Franks Casket, but on the whole the 
Celtic style must be regarded as borrowing from the Germanic style, 
for the features in question appear earlier in the Germanic than in the 
Celtic ornament. They generally stand in direct connection with 
the ordinary Kentish Style II, but in the Irish style they are brief transi- 
tion features and there only exhibit the commencement of the develop- 
ment, soon to disappear or be transformed, when the character of 
the Irish style begins to attain full expression. 

The state of things is also similar in the case of geometric decoration 
in step-pattern and circle-segments, which is indubitably connected 
with Germanic influence. Its original character appears most clearly 
in the Book of Durrow (figs. 317—319), but in later manuscripts it 
is absent or occurs with a somewhat different character. It may be 
that this decoration was to some extent influenced by the continental- 
Germanic silver-plating, but probably the influences of the Kentish 
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garnet work in cloisonné played a more important réle. Support for 
this latter assumption is afforded by the fact that the Kentish cloisonné 
technique was adopted by Celtic art, where it was developed by the 
Irish goldsmith’s art, as on the Ardagh Chalice and the Tara brooch. 
It is true that in the Irish work the garnets seem generally to have been 
replaced by enamel inlay, but the actual cell division is, however, of 
the same character as in the Kentish style, viz. circle-segments and step- 
pattern, sometimes on a plain surface and sometimes forming convex 
bosses, as on the Kentish brooches of the types of figs. 203—206. The 
cell division of the convex bosses is also imitated in the Book of Durrow 
(fig. 317), and there is therefore a possibility that the geometrical 
decoration of the manuscripts arose to some extent under the influence 
of the Irish cloisonné work, and that consequently it is only connected 
with Kentish prototypes indirectly. 

Thus the Kentish or Anglo-Saxon contribution to the Irish develop- 
ment does not only appear purely in the ornamentation, in the geometric 
patterns, and in the band and animal motives, but also in the cloisonné 
work. The Irish goldsmith’s art seems from the beginning to have been 
to a certain extent dependent on Kentish influence, though it is true 
that material affording a means of comparison is rare and does not 
permit of a complete survey of the development from Kentish to Irish 
goldsmith’s art. Yet the connection between them is indicated by the 
Irish cloisonné work and in the use of plaited gold thread and filigree- 
decorated slings in open interlaced patterns. From the technical 
point of view, the Irish seem to have surpassed their Kentish masters, 
as the latter had surpassed their own teachers. Here the development 
forms, as it were, a rising curve from the Frankish or continental-Ger- 
manic goldsmith’s art, through the Kentish, and on to the Irish. The 
Kentish goldsmiths learnt their art from the Franks, but the Irish 
took over the heritage from the smiths in Kent. 


Tab. I. Cruciform Brooches. 


Note. The Kentish brooches reproduced in figs. 32—42 are not included in this 
table. 


Group I. 


) Mildenhall, Suff. The brooch of fig. 44. (Fox Pl. 33: 1.) 

2) Trumpington, Cambs. ‘The brooch of fig. 45. (M. Camb.) 

) St. John’s, Cambridge. The brooch of fig. 46. (M. Camb.) 

4) Do. The brooch of fig. 47. (Fox Pl. 33: 2.) 

5) Ixworth, Suff. The brooch of fig. 48. (M. Oxf.) 

6) East Anglia? The brooch of fig. 49. (Br. M. Guide fig. 15.) 

7) Cestersover at Rugby, Warwicks. Brooch resembl. fig. 48 but with the head- 
plate somewhat broader. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 41: 1.) 

8) Suffolk. Brooch resembl. no. 7. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 40: 4.) 

9g) Driffield, Yorks. The brooch of fig. 50. (M. York.) 

10) Glen Parva near Blaby, Leicesters. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 51; 
the brooch of fig. 93 (a pair); two bronze keys; polyhedrical 
bead of crystal; fragmentary conical beaker of glass; two small 
bronze rings; glass beads. (M. Leicester.) 

11) East Shefford, Berks. Grave 10. The brooch of fig. 52; the brooch of fig. 64. 
(M. Newbury. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 41: 6.) 

12) Brixworth, Northants. The brooch of fig. 53. (M. Northampton.) 

13) Near Rudstone, Yorks. Pair of brooches fig. 54. (Br. M. Cr. Br. fig. 
120.) 

14) Girton, Cambs. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 54, though with nostrils of ani- 
mal head grown together. (M. Camb.) 

15) Malton, Cambs. The brooch of fig. 55. (Leeds, Saucer Br. fig. 16.) 

16) West Stow Heath, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 55, though with details more 
degenerated. (M. Oxf.) 

17) St. John’s, Cambridge. Pair of brooches, type fig. 55. (M. Camb.) 

18) Soham, Cambs. Loose knob, type fig. 55, but undecorated. (Br. M.) 


Group II. 


19) West Stow Heath, Suff. The brooch of fig. 59. (M. Oxf.) 
20) Do. Brooch of type fig. 62. (M. Bury St. Edm.) 
21) Stow Heath, Suff. The brooch of fig. 61. (Br. M.) 
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22) Probably Suffolk. Brooch of type fig. 61. (Br. M.) 

23) Lakenheath, Suff. One brooch and a pair resembl. fig. 57, though with broader 
wings. (M. Camb.) 

24) Do. The brooch of fig. 58. (Fox Pl. 33: 3.) 

25) Do. Brooch of type fig. 59, though with nose-part but little developed. 
(M. Camb.) 

26) Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 59, nose-part of type 
fig. 62. (M. Oxf.) 

27) Exning, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 57. (M. Camb.) 

28) Icklingham, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 58. (Cr. Br. fig. 117.) 

29) Brooke, Norf. Brooch with wings as in fig. 60, animal head but little developed. 
(Br. M.) 

30) Kenninghall, Norf. Brooch of type fig. 60. (M. Oxf.) 

31) Littl Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 31. Brooch of type fig. 62. (Neville.) 

32) Do. Grave 73. Brooch of type fig. 58. (Neville.) 


33) Do. Grave 128. Brooch resembl. fig. 58, animal head but little 
developed. (Neville.) 

34) Do. Grave 143. Brooch of type fig. 56. (Neville. Cr. Br. fig. 118.) 

35) Do. Grave 173. The brooch of fig. 62; brooch of Group IV, with 


head-plate of type fig. 67, narrow lappets, and animal head of 
type fig. 64, but with larger nostrils. (Neville.) 

36) Girton, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 52, but with half-round knobs. (M. 
Camb.) 

36 A) Do. Grave 33. Small brooch with plain animal head without 
distinct nostrils. See no. 151. 

37) Do. Brooch of type fig. 58. (M. Camb.) 


33) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 59, foot broken. (M. Camb.) 

39) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 59. (Fox Pl. 34: 1.) 

40) Barrington, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 62. (M. Camb.) 

41) Do. Brooch with head plate of type fig. 59, animal head of type fig. 
60, though with nose-part changed into a triangular plate. (M. 
Oxf.) 


42) Haslingfield, Cambs. Pair of brooches, type fig. 62, but without notches at 
the base-line of the wings, with nose-part narrowing sharply 
downwards to a point, as in fig. 60. (M. Oxf.) 

43) Do. Brooch of type fig. 58, though with the nostrils free. (Br. M.) 

44) St. John’s, Cambridge. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 56, though without 
wings and with nostrils of type fig. 62. (Fox Pl. 27: 3.) 

45) Do. Brooch of type fig. 58. (M. Camb.) 

46) Do. Brooch of type fig. 56. (M. Camb.) 

47) Do. Brooch of type fig. 58. (M. Camb.) 

48) Trumpington, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 62. (Fox Pl. 29: 5.) 

49) Do? The brooch of fig. 60. (Fox Pl. 33: 6.) 

50) Kempston, Beds. Brooch resembl. fig. 59, with nostrils of type fig. 62. 
(Br. M.) . 

51) Islip, Northants. Brooch resembl. fig. 58, foot broken. (Photo. M. Northamp- 
ton.) 
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52) Islip, Northants The brooch of fig. 56. (M. Northampton.) 

53) Rugby, Warwicks. Brooch resembl. fig. 56. (Akerman Pl. 18: 5.) 

54) Rothley Temple, Leicesters. Brooch resembl. fig. 61, wings without notches 
at the base-line but increasing in breadth outwards. (M. Lei- 
cester.) 

55) Great Wigston, Letcesters. Brooch resembl. fig. 5&8. (Vict. Hist. p. 229.) 

56) Saxby, Leicesters. Brooch of type fig. 52, though with half-round knobs. (Vict. 
Hist. p. 236.) 

57) Cotgrave, Notts. Brooch resembl. fig. 58, foot broken at the lower part. (M. 
Sheffield.) 

58) Holme Pierrepont, Notts. Brooch with head-plate and animal head but little 
developed. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 40: 5.) 

59) Flixborough, Lincs. Brooch resembl. fig. 59, foot broken at the lower part. 
(M. Lincoln.) 

60) Caythorpe, Lincs. Brooch resembl. fig. 58. (M. Nottingham.) 

61) Ancaster, Lincs. Brooch resembl. fig. 58, though with broader wings. (M. 
Lincoln.) 

62) Caythorpe, Lincs, Brooch of type no. 61. (M. Nottingham.) 

63) Sleaford, Lincs. Pair of brooches, type no. 61. (Br. M.) 

64) Do. Grave 66. ‘The brooch of fig. 57; brooch of type fig. 92: 11. 
(i3r. M.) 

65) South Ferriby, Lincs. Two animal heads with free nostrils, one head with 
nostrils of tvpe fig. 62, from brooches. (M. Hull.) 

66) Ganton Wold, Yorks. Grave find. Brooch rescmbl. fig. 59, though with 

nose-part narrowing sharply downwards to a point, as in fig. 60; 
two brooches (not a pair) resembl. fig. 72. (Br. M.) 

Sancton, Yorks. Brooch resembl. fig. 58, though without distinct division in 

wings, animal head but little developed. (M. Oxf.) 

Corstopitum on the Tyne, Northumberl. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 58, 

with free nostrils. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 158: 9.) 
Corbridge, Northumberl. Brooch of type no. 68. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 41: 4.) 


— 
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Group III. 


70) Icklingham, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 64, nose-part of type fig. 66:6. (M. 
Oxf.) 

7t) Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 68, middle knob of 
type fig. 66: 3, foot broken. (M. Colchester.) 

72) Do. Brooch of type fig. 67. (M. Oxf.) 

73) Mildenhall, Suf{f. Brooch resembl. fig. 64, nose-part of type fig. 66: 7. (Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 41: 7.) 

74) Akenham Hall, Ipswich, Sujf. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 68, middle knob 
of type fig. 66:1, animal head of type fig. 66:9. (Vict. Hist. 
Pl. 5: 1.) 

75) Ixworth, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 69, middle knob of type fig. 66: 1. (M. 
Oxf.) 
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76) Exning, Susf. Brooch of type fig. 69, animal head of tvpe fig. 66:9. (M. 
Camb.) 

77) Sewage Farm, West Stow, Suff. Brooch with middle knob of type fig. 66: 1, 
wings of type fig. 69, animal head resembl. fig. 66:12, though 
without distinct nostrils. (M. Bury St. Edim.) 

78) West Siow, Mildenhall, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 69, though with middle knob 
of type fig. 66: 1. (M. Camb.) 

79) West Stow Heath, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 78, though without lappets and 
side knobs. (M. Oxf.) 

80) Suffolk. Pair of brooches, type fig. 69, though with middle knob of type fig. 
66: 1 and animal head of type fig. 66:9. (M. Ipswich.) 

81) Near Bury St. Edm. Sutff. Brooch resembl. fig. 60, though with middle knob 
of type fig. 66: 5 and nose-part resembl. fig. 66:8. (M. Oxf.) 

82) Lakenheath, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 68, though with animal head of type 
fig. 66: 9 but with smaller plate. (M. Camb.) 

83) Do. Brooch with middle knob of type fig. 66: 2, wings of type fig. 
68, animal head of type fig. 66:9 with nose-part of type fig. 
66: 8. (M. Camb.) 

84) Brooke, Nerf. The brooch of fig. 6g. (Br. M.) 

§5) Do. The brooch of fig. 68. (Br. M.) 

86) Haslingzield, Cambs. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 69, though with middle 
knob of type fig. 66: 1. (Cr. Br. fig. 123.) 

$7) Barrington, Cambs. Pair of brooches resembl. tig. 64, though with nose-part 
of type fig. 66: 10. (M. Caimb.) 

§8) Do. The brooch of fig. 63. (M. Oxf.) 

89) Malton, Cambs. Pair of brooches, tig. 65. (Br. M. Guide fig. 16.) 

89 A) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 32. Brooch with wings of type fig. 
69, middle knob of type fig. 70: 9, nose-part of tvpe fig. 66: 9; 
brooch with head-plate resembl. fig. 92: 5, foot-part of type fig. 
92:18. (Neville.) 


go) Do. Grave 47. Brooch of type fig. 64. (Neville.) 

91) Do. Grave 95. Brooch resembl. fig. 67, though with nose-part of 
type fig. 66: 12. (Neville.) 

y2) Do. Grave 111. Brooch with middle knob of type fig. 66: 4, wings 
of type fig. 67, animal head of type fig. 66: 13. (Neville.) 

93) Do. Grave 133. Brooch resembl. fig. 69, though with knobs of type 
fig. 68; brooch with foot of uniform breadth of Frankish type. 
(Neville.) 


y4) East Shefford, Berks. Grave 1o. The brooch of fig. 64; the brooch of fig. 52 
of Group I. (M. Newbury.) 

95) Rothwell, Northants. Animal head of type fig. 66:8, from a brooch. (M. 
Camb.) 

96) Leicester. Brooch resembl. fig. 67, though with nose-part of type fig. 66: 11. 
(M. Leicester.) 

97) Saxby, Leicesters. Pair of bruoches, type fig. 67. (Vict. Hist. p. 236.) 

g8) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 64. (Vict. Hist. p. 236.) 

9y) West Cotes, Leicesters. The brooch of fig. 67. (Vict. Hist. p. 224.) 
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100) Suuth Willingham, Lincs. Brooch of type fig. 65. (Br. M.) 
101) Hornsea, Yorks. Brooch resembl. fig. 67, though with nose-part of type 
fig. 66:6. (M. Hull.) 


Group IV. 
Note. When not otherwise stated the knobs are of type fig. 70: 1—2. 


102) Chesterford, Essex. Brooch resembl. fig. 79. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 45: 7.) 
103) Lakenhealh, Suff. Brooch with narrow wings, small lappets of type fig. 7o: 
19, and nose-part of type fig. 70: 42. (M. Camb.) 
104) Do. Brooch of type fig. 78, though with knobs of type fig. 79. (M. 
Camb.) 

105) Do. Brooch of type fig. 78, though with knobs of type fig. 7o: 1. 
(M. Camb.) 

106) Do. Brooch resembl. no. 105. (M. Camb.) 

107) Do. Brooch with small lappets and nose-part of type fig. 70: 56. 
(M. Camb.) 

108) Do. The foot-part of a brooch of type fig. 71. (M. Camb.) 

109) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 78, though with middle knob of type fig. 
7o: 1. (M. Camb.) : 

110) Do. The brooch of fig. 75. (Br. M.) 

IIT) Do. Brooch of type fig. 78, though with lappets resembl. fig. 70: 32, 
but with richer details, middle knob of type fig. 70:8. (Fox 
Pl. 29: 4.) 

112) Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 47, small lappets with in- 
distinct animal heads, middle knob of type fig. 70: 17.. (M. Camb.) 

113) Tuddenhum, Suff. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 47, though with 
larger nostrils, lappets of type fig. 70: 29. (M. Camb.) 

114) Do, Brooch of type fig. 79. (M. Camb.) 

115) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 76, though with knobs of type fig. 79. (M. 
Camb.) 

116) West Stow Heath, Suff. Pair of brooches with nose-part of type fig. 70: 44, 
lappets of tvpe fig. 71. (M. Bury St. Edm.) 

117) Exning, Suff. Pair of brooches, type fig. 79, though without projections at 
the knobs. (M. Camb.) 

118) Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 53, lappets of type 
fig. 70:22. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 43: 2.) 

119) Probably Hoxne, Suff. The brooch of fig. 82. (Br. M. Baldw. Brown IV PI. 
110: 3.) 

120) Mitchell's Hill, Icklingham, Suff. Foot-part with animal head of type fig. 71, 
lappets of type fig. 70: 20. (M. Oxf.) 

121) Brooke, Norf. The brooch of fig. So. (Br. M.) 

122) Do. The brooch of fig. 74. (Br. M.) 

123) Do. The brooch of fig. 73. (Br. M.) 

124) Kenninghall, Norf. ‘The brooch of fig. 71. (Br. M. Guide fig. 17.) 

125) Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 72, lappets possibly of type 
fig. 77, knobs are lacking (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 157.) 
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126) Kenninghall, Norf. Pair of brooches with knobs of type fig. 70: 14, lappets 


127) Do 
128) Do 
129) Do 


of tvpe fig. 75, animal head of uniform breadth and with circular 
nose-part. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 157.) 

brooch with animal head of type no. 126, but ending in a square 
plate, broad and undecorated lappets. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 157.) 
Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 47, though with larger 
nostrils, lappets of type fig. 70: 38. (M. Oxf.) 

Brooch with foot-part broken, lappets of twpe fig. 70: 20, middle 
knob of type fig. 70: 11. (M. Oxf.) 


130) Northwold, Norf. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 71, vertical score in the 


forehead, lappets of type fig. 70: 37, side knobs of type fig. 7o: 6. 
(Br. M. Cr. Br. fig. 125.) 


131) Little Wilbraham, Cunibs. Grave 40. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 


I 32) Do 
133) Do 
134) Do 
135) Do. 
136) Do. 
137) Do 
138) Do 
139) Do 
139 A) Do. 


7u: 49, though nostrils more indistinct and lengthwise, lappets 
of type fig. 70: 22; a late brooch of the group with downward- 
biting animal heads between bow and foot. (Neville.) 

Grave 79. Brooch resembl. fig. 71. (Neville.) 

Grave 81. The brooch of fig. 81; brooch of type tig. 92: 2. 
(Neville. Baldw. Brown ITI Pl. 45: 2. Cr. Br. fig. 130.) 

Grave 87. Brooch with oval lappets, animal head broken. 
(Neville.) 

Grave 95. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 67, lappets 
with indistinct animal heads. (Neville.) 

Grave 105. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 63, lappets 
rounded and with circle ornaments, knobs of type fig. 70: 18. 
(Neville. _Baldw. Brown III Pl. 43: 6.) 

Grave 116. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 58, lappets 
resembl. fig. 71. (Nevillc.) 

Grave 168. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 49, lappets 
of type fig. 70: 21. (Neville.) 

Grave 171. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 50, lappets 
resembl. fig. 70: 26; brooch with nose-part of type fig. 77, though 
with a downward-directed point, as in fig. 70: 59, lappets with 
animal heads, middle knob prohably of type fig. 70:9, possibly 
like no. 8, the middle part of the head-plate decorated with two 
S-shaped figures in a square field, foot-part between the lappets 
decorated with a four-leafed rosette in a square field, nose-part 
decorated with a three-leafed rosette in a triangular field. (Ne- 
ville.) 

Grave 173. Brooch with head-plate of type fig. 67, narrow 
lappets, animal head of type fig. 64, though with larger nostrils; 
the brooch of fig. 62. (Neville.) 


140) Haslingfield, Cambs. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 64, lappets of 


141) Do. 


type fig. 70: 39. (Fox Pl. 27: 4.) 
Brooch with nose-part of tvpe fig. 70: 50, though broader, lappets 
of type fig. 70: 20, knobs of type fig. 70:14. (M. Camb.) 
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142) Haslingfield, Cambs. Pair of brooches with nose-part resembl. fig. 73, 
lappets resembl. fig. 70: 25, knobs of tvpe fig. 7o: 15. (M. Oxf.) 

143) Do. Brooch with nose-part of tvpe fig. 70: 63, though with indistinct 
ornamentation and without perforation, lappets of type fig. 
70: 20, middle knob of type fig. 70: 14, soinewhat decorated. 
(M. Oxf.) 

144) Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 40, small lappets of type 
fig. 70: 26, knobs of type fig. 70: 3. (Fox Pl. 29: 6.) 

145) Barrington, Cambs. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 55, lappets of 
type fig. 71. (M. Camb.) 

146) Do. Brooch with nose-part of tvne fig. 70: 47, lappets of type fig. 
70: 31. (M. Oxf.) 

147) bo. Brooch of type no. 146. (M. Camb.) 

148) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 79, though with nostmils distinctly scroll- 
shaped, middle knob of tvpe fig. 70:13. (Baldw. Brown ill 
Pl. 45: 5.’ 

149) Do. Brooch with the animal head broken, lappets of tvpe fig. 70: 24, 
middle knob of tvpe fig. 70: 12, side knobs of type fig. 70: 11. 
(M. Oxf.) 

150) Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 66:13, lappets of type 
fig. 70: 25, knobs of tvpe fig. 70: 14. (M. Oxf.) 

151) Girton, Cambs. Grave 33. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 62, 
lappets of type fig. 70: 22; small brooch of Grovp IT with plain 
animal head without distinct nostrils; brooch of type fig. a2: 11. 
(M. Camb.) 

152) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 78, middle knob of type fig. 70: 1. (M. Camb.) 

153) Do. Grave 13. Brooch with nose-part of tvpe fig. 70: 48, lappets 
of type fig. 70: 26; pair of brooches of type fig. 92: 15. {(M. Camb.) 

154) Do. Pair of cruciform brooches of tvpe no. 153. (M. Camb.) 

155) Do. The brooch of fig. 78. (Fox Pl. 27: 2.) 

156) St. John’s, Cambridge. Pair of brooches with nose-part of type fig. 70: 42, 
lappets of tvpe fig. 70: 26. (M. Camb.) 

157) Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 41, lappets of type fig. 
70: 20, middle knob of type fig. 7o: 11. (M. Camb.) 

158) Do. Brooch with animal head of tvpe fig. 78, lappets of tvpe fig. 
70: 20, middle part of head-plate decorated with two four-leafed 
rosettes in a square field, nose-part with a three-leafed rosette 
in a triangular field. (Fox Pl. 27: 1.) 

159) Do. Brecch of type fig. 79. (M. Camb.) 

160) Do. Brooch of type fig. 78, middle knob of type fig. 70: rr. (M. 
Camb.) 

) Edtx Hill Hole, Orwell, Cambs. Brooch resemb!. no. 158. (M. Camb.) 
) Croft Lodge, Newnham, Cambs. The brooch of fig. 79. (Fox Pl. 27: 5.) 
163) Do. Brooch of type fig. 79. (N. Camb.) 
) Soham, Cambs. Brooch resembl. Fox Pl. 27: 4. (Br. M.) 
) Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 54, lappets of type 
fig. 70: 25, knobs of type fig. zo: 11. (Cr. Br. fig. 128.) 


166) 


167) 
168) 
169) 


170) 


171) 


172) 


173) 


185) 


186) 
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Cambridge. Brooch of type fig. 78, though with the lappets triangular and 
undecorated. (M. Oxf.) 

Cambs. The brooch of fig. 72. (Salin fig. 461.) 

Without provenience. Brooch of type fig. 79. (M. Camb.) 

Woodstone, Hunts. Brooch with nose-part resembl. fig. 70: 52, semicircular 
lappets with indistinct animal heads, knobs of type fig. 70: 14. 
(Cr. Br. fig. 129.) 

Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70:60 lappets of type fig. 
70: 20. (Br. M.) 

Finedon, Northants. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 45, lappets 
of type fig. 70: 36, knobs of type fig. zo: 11, middle part of 
head-plate decorated with two four-leafed rosettes in a square field. 
(M. Northampton.) 

Holdenby, Northants. Brooch with nose-part resembl. fig. 70: 63 without 
perforations, lappets semicircular with animal heads, middle 
knob with a round plate at the top. (M. Northampton.) 

Islip, Northants. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 67, though without 
nostrils, lappets of type fig. 70: 20. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 
30, p. 114, Pl. 1.) 

Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 58, lappets of type fig. 7u: 
20, knobs of type fig. 70: 16. (Photo. M. Northampton.) 

Barton-Seagrave, Northanis. The brooch of fig. 77. (Salin fig. 156.) 

Brixworth, Northaits. Two brooches (not a pair) with nose-part of type fig. 
70: 59, lappets rectangular and with indistinct ornamentation. 
(M. Northampton.) 

Rothwell, Northants. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 41, lappets of 
type fig. 70: 27, knobs of type fig. 70: 4. (M. Camb.) 

Beeby, Leicesters. Pair of brooches with animal head of type fig. 71, though 
with nose-part of type fig. 70:57, lappets resembl. fig. 70: 28, 
middle knob of type fig. 70: 5. (Vict. Hist. p. 237.) 

Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 78, lappets of type fig. 70: 24. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 237.) 

Bottesford, Leicesters. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 43, lappets of 
type fig. 70: 33. (M. Lincoln.) 

Sleaford, Lincs. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 78, lappets of type fig. 
70: 24. (Br. M.) 

Do. Brooch of type no. 181. (Br. M.) 
Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70:61, lappets of type fig. 
70: 23, knobs of tvpe fig. 7o: ro. (Br. M.) 

Flixborough, Lincs. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 71, lappets of type 
fig. 75, large wings rapidly increasing in breadth outwards. (M. 
Lincoln.) 

Asgarby, Lincs. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 65, lappets semi- 
circular. (Br. M.) 

Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70:65, lappets of type 
fig. 70: 23. (Br. M.) 
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187) Londesborough, Yorks. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 76; brooch with 
nose-part of type fig. 70: 46, lappets of type fig. 70: 34. (Baldw. 
Brown IIT Pl. 44. Hull Museum Publications no. 33, figs. 2—3.) 

188) Do. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 71, lappets of type fiz. 70: 30. 
(M. Hull.) 

189) Hornsea, Yorks. Brouch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 47, lappets of tvpe 
fig. 70: 29. (Baldw. Brown IIT Pl. 43: 3.) 

1yo) Do. Brooch with nuse-part of type fig. 70: 52,.lappets of type fig. 
70: 32. (Baldw. Brown IIT Pl. 43: 1.) 

191) Driffield, Yorks. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 65, lappets of 
type fig. 70:22. (Akerman PI. 8.) 

192) Do, Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 70: 58, though with lower edge 
half-round, lappets of tvpe fig. 70: 33. (M. York.) 

193) Do. Pair of brooches with animal head of type fig. 76, lappets of type 
fig. 70: 22. (M. York.) 

194) Do. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 76, lappets resempbl. fig. 70: 
32 but with indistinct head, middle knob of type fig. 7o: 10. 
(M. Sheffield.) 

195) Kilham, Yorks. Brooch with animal head of type fig. 70: 66, lappets of type 
fig. 70: 22. (Cr. br. fig. 126.) 

196) Sancton, Yorks. Brooch with nose-part of type fig. 79, lappets of type fig. 
70: 20. (M. Oxf.) 

197) Bulmer, Yorks. Brooch of tvpe no. rg1, though with lappets of type fig. 7o: 
27. (Br. M.) 

198) Do. Brooch of type no. 191, though with lappets transformed into 
plain animal heads. (Br. M.) 

199) Goodmanham, Yorks. Brooch of type no. 198. (Br. M.) 

200) Darlington, Durham. Brooch with nose-part of tvpe fig. 70: 52, though broader, 
lappets of type fig. 70: 23. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 158: 8.) 

2c1) Greenbank, Darlington, Durham. Brooch of type fig. 76, though with straight 
lower edge of foot-part. (M. Oxf.) 


Group V. 


202) West Stow Heath, Suff. The brooch of fig. 88. (Vict. Hist. Pl. 5:2. Baldw. 
Brown II] Pl. 45: 1.) 

203) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 88, though knobs not grown together, with 
animal heads of type fig. 83: 11, bow with indistinct decorated 
fields of usual shape. (M. Bury St. Edm.) 

204) Exning, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 84. (Fox Pl. 29: 2.) 

204 A) Lakenheath, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 84. (Fox Pl. 29: 3.) 

205) Ichlingham, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 84. (Br. M.) 

206) Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, Suff. Brooch resembl. no. 203. (M. Oxf.) 

207) Do. Brooch of tvpe fig. 88. (M. Oxf.) 

208) Ipswich, Suff. Brooch with rectangular head-plate with round projections 
at the corners, lappets half-round and perforated in the centre, 
foot-part ending in a triangular plate. (Archaeologia 60, fig. 9: 1.) 
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Kenninghall, Norf. Pair of brooches, type fig. 85, though without garnet 
and with the nose-part ending in a triangular plate. (Baldw. 
Brown IV Pl. 157.) 

210) Do. Brooch of type fig. 88. (M. Oxf.) 

211) Do. The brooch of fig. 90. (Salin fig. 157. Cr. Br. fig. 133.) 

212) Sporle, Norf. Brooch resembl. fig. 88. (Akerman PI. 40: 1.) 

213) Brooke, Norf. Brooch of type fig. 87, lower part of the foot broken. (Br. M.) 

214) St. John’s, Cambridge. Head-plate and bow of type fig. 87. (M. Camb.) 

215) Girton, Cambs. Small fragments of a late brooch. (M. Camb.) 

216) Haslingfield, Cambs. Brooch with a rectangular head-plate as in fig. 91, 
lappets of type fig. 87, foot-part very broad, ending in a triangular 
plate with turned-up animal heads at the corners (as in fig. 86), 
and in the middle a turned-down rectangular projection. (M. 
Camb.) 

217) Barrington, Cambs. Grave 82. Brooch of type fig. 85, thongh without 
garnet and with the nose-part ending in a triangular plate; pair 
of brooches, type fig. 92:5. (Fox Pl. 29: 1.) 

218) Kempston, Beds. Brooch of type fig. 89. (M. Camb.) 

219) Peterborough, Northants. Brooch somewhat resembl. fig. 86. (Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scotland 22, p. 265.) 

220) Brixworth, Northants. Large, fragmentary brooch, possibly of type fig. 86, 
with a square, flat garnet in the middle of the bow and a rec- 
tangular one in the middle of the head-plate, animal ornament 
in fields on head-plate and foot. (M. Northampton.) 

221) Duston, Northanis. Brooch resembl. fig. 87. (M. Northampton.) 

222) Newnham, Northants. Brooch resembl. fig. 86. (Vict. Hist. p. 233.) 

223) Holdenby, Northants. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 91; pair of saucer 
brooches, fig. 27. (Leeds, Anglo-Saxon Cemctery at Holdenby, 
Northants: Northamptonshire Nat. Hist. Soc. & Field Club, 
vol. 15, 1909, p. 91.) 

223 A) Islip, Northants. Brooch resembl. fig. 86, though somewhat simpler, 
foot-part broken. (Photo. M. Northampton.) 

224) Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch resembl. fig. 87. (Archaeologia 62, Pl. 
71: 5.) 

225) Do. Pair of brooches, type no. 224. (Archacloogia 62, Pl. 71: 4.) 

226) North Luffenham, Rutland. Brooch of type no. 224, knobs with animal heads 
of type fig. 83: 12, lower corners of the nose-part with turned-up 
animal heads of type fig. 83:16. (Vict. Hist. p. 102.) 

227) Rothley Temple, Leicesters. Brooch of type no. 224. (Akerman Pl. 20: 2.) 

228) Saxby, Leicesteys. Brooch somewhat resembl. fig. §7. (Vict. Hist. p. 235.) 

229) Great Wigston, Letcesters. Brooch with head-plate of type fig. 89 (the three 
animal heads of type fig. 83: 7), lappets with turned-up animal 
heads of type fig. 83:17, the animal head of the foot of type 
fig. 83:3. (Vict. Hist. p. 229.) 

230) Longbridge, Warwicks. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 87; the gold brac- 
teat of fig. 181. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 69:3. Br. M. Guide fig. 
101.) 

I3— 26232. Nils Aberg. 
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231) Upton Snodsbury, Worcesters. Brooch resembl. fig. 88, though with free 
knobs and animal head of type fig. 83:2. (Baldw. Brown III 
Pl. 45: 4. Vict. Hist. p. 228.) 

232) Sleaford, Lincs. Grave 169. The brooch of fig. 85; pair of brooches, type 
fig. 92:1. (Br. M. Guide fig. 19. Cr. Br. fig. 131.) 

233) Do. Grave 50. The brooch of fig. 86; brooch of type fig. 92: 12. 
(Archaeologia 50, Pl. 23. Cr. Br. fig. 132. Salin fig. 463.) 

234) Do. Grave 143. The brouch of fig. 84. (Archaeologia 50 Pl. 24. 
Br. M. Guide fig. 18.) 

235) Do. Grave 95. Brooch of type fig. 84; two round and openwork 
disk brooches, reproduced Br. M. Guide fig. 105. (The cruciform 
brooch not mentioned in the description in Archaeologia vol. 50.) 

236) Do. Grave 116. Brooch somewhat resembl. fig. 88, with animal 
ornament in square fields on head-plate and foot. (Br. M.) 

237) Hornsea, Yorks. The brooch of fig. 89 with animal heads of type fig. 83:15 
at the lower corners of the nose-part. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 45: 3.) 

238) Whitehill Point, Northumberland. Brooch with rectangular head-plate, 
without any trace of knob-construction. (M. Newcastle. Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 45: 6.) 


Tab. II. Brooches with Downward-Biting Animal Heads 
between Bow and Foot. 


With semicircular head-plate. 


1) Bifrons, Kent. Brooch, reproduced Baldw. Brown III Pl. 70. 
2) Ozingell, Kent. Brooch, resembl. no. 1, though with biting animal heads quite 
degenerated. (M. Liverpool.) 


Borders of head-plate formed by transverse triangles with circles at the 
points (fig. 97—99). 
Note. To this group also belong brooches nos. 77, 86, 87. 


3) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. The brooch of fig. 97. (Br. M.) 

4) Barrington, Cambs. The brooch of fig. 98. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 39: 4.) 

5) Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. The brooch of fig.99. (Archaeologia 1923, p. 103.) 

6) Longbridge, Warwicks. Brooch of type fig. 99, though with triangle motives 
more indistinct. (Vict. Hist. p. 258.) 


Borders of head-plate formed by transverse animal heads in full-face 
(fig. 100—1I07). 
7) Linton Heath, Cambs. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 100; pair of applied 
saucer brooches, type Wylie Pl. 3:4. (Akerman Pl. 37. Arch. 
Journal vol. 11 p. 95.) 
8) Tuddenham, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. roo. (Fox Pl. 28: 3.) 
9) Fairford, Gloucs. The brooch of fig. 102. (Leeds, Anglo-Sax. Settlements fig. 
10.) 
10) Harlton, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 102. (Fox Pi. 28: 4.) 
11) Hornton, Oxon. Uncertain grave find. The brooch of fig. 101; pair of 
saucer brooches, fig. 18. (Br. M.) 
12) Marston St. Lawrence, Northants. Brooch of type fig. 102, though with biting 
animal heads quite degenerated. (Archaeologia 33 Pl. 13: 3. 
Ib. 48 Pl. 24.) 
13) Orwell, Cambs. Brooch of type no. 12. (M. Oxf.) 
14) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 28. The brooch of fig. 103; pair of saucer brooches 
with animal ornaments quite degenerated. (Suss. Arch. Coll. 
56 Pl. 3: 3, Pl. 6: 3. Baldw. Brown IIT Pl. 67: 3.) 
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15) St. Andrew's Hospital, Northants. Brooch of type fig. 103. (Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 66: 2.) 

16) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 43. Brooch of type fig. 103, though somewhat 
more degenerated and without spiral ornaments; pair of simple 
brooches resembl. fig. 130; the ring-brooch of fig. 300; a conical 
glass beaker of Merovingian type; fragments of a shell (Indian?). 
(Suss. Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 3:1, Pl. 4:5, 10, Pl. 5: 5.) 

17) Alfriston, Sussex. Brooch of type no. 16. (Suss. Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 3: 2.) 

18) Newnham, Northants. Small fragment of a brooch, possibly of type fig. 103. 
(M. Northampton.) 

19) Saxby, Letcesters. Brooch, reproduced Vict. Hist. p. 235. 

20) Fairford, Gloucs. The brooch of fig. 104. (Akerman PI. 7.) 

21) Brighthampton, Oxon. Brooch of type fig. 104. (M. Oxf.) 

22) Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch resembl. fig. 104, though with round plates 
at the three points of the foot. (Archaeologia 62 Pl. 71: 2.) 

23) Lincolnshire. Brooch with head-plate resembl. fig. 104, biting animal heads 
of type fig. 111: 4, large, round plates at the three points of the 
foot, foot-part divided by lengthwise and crosswise median ridges 
and decorated with graceful interlacing in the two upper fields, 
degenerated animal figures in the two lower fields. (Copy M. 
Lincoln.) 

24) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 158. Simple brooch, somewhat resembl. 
fig. 104, but without the lentiform human-face motives. (Ne- 
ville.) 

25) West Stow Heath, Suff. Brooch of type no. 24. (M. Oxf.) 

26) Barrington, Cambs. Grave 9g. The brooch of fig. 105. (Baldw. Brown III 
Pl. 79: 1.) 

27) Emscote Road, St. Nicholas, Warwicks. Brooch of type fig. 105 with circular 
and lentiform violet-coloured pieces of glass. (Vict. Hist. p. 258. 
Akerman Pl. 20. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 68:6. Reg. Smith: 
Arch. Journal 1908 fig. 10.) 

28) Malton, Cambs. Brooch, somewhat resembl. fig. 105, the upper edge of the 
head-plate deeply curved, the side edges are straight, round 
plates at the sides of the foot, lower foot-part broken, ornamen- 
tation effaced. (Br. M.) 

29) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Brooch resembl. fig. 105, though head-plate 
with straight edges and the lentiform fields at the corners changed 
into human faces, no spiral ornament. (Br. M.) 

30) Norton, Daventry, Northants. Brooch of a more deviating type, the animal 
heads of the borders with inward displacement. (Archaeologia 
41, p. 419.) , 

31) Tuxford, Notts. The brooch of fig. 106. (Vict. Hist. p. 202.) 

32) Brooke, Norf. Fragmentary brooch, somewhat resembl. fig. 106, with a small 
disk on bow of the same breadth as the bow and with a round 
garnet (missing) in the centre, a drop-shaped garnet (missing) 
in the lower part of the foot. The foot-part, both in form and 
decoration resembling the types of figs. 112—114. (Br. M.) 
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33) Ingarsby, Leicesters. The brooch of fig. 107 with garnets and pieces of blue 
glass. (Vict. Hist. p. 222. Akerman PI. 16.) 

34) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 28. Brooch somewhat resembl. fig. 107, 
with three round pieces of glass; two brooches of type fig. 92:11 
(without holes); buckle with oblong triangular plate, probably 
inlaid with thin foil (missing), tongue missing. (Neville.) 


35) Do. Grave 40. Highly stylized brooch with blue and red enamel; 
pair of cruciform brooches of Group IV. (Neville.) 
36) Do. Grave 3. Brooch of type no. 35. (Neville.) 


37) Ragley Park, Warwick. Brooch of a more deviating type. (Archaeologia 44 
Pl. 18. De Baye p. 55 fig. 11). 


Brooches most closely approaching the types of figs. roo—10§, but without 
transverse animal heads along the borders of the head-plate (figs. r10o8—1II0). 


38) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The brooch of fig. 108. (Reg. Smith: Arch. 
Journal 1908 fig. 9). 

39) London. The brooch of fig. ro9. (London Museum.) 

40) Newnham, Northants. Brooch reproduced Vict. Hist. p. 232. 

41) East Shefford, Berks. Brooch reproduced Vict. Hist. p. 240. 

42) Londesborough, Yorks. The brooch of fig. 110. (M. York.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. I12—IT5. 


Kenninghall, Norf. The brooch of fig. 112. (Salin fig. 357 a. Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 64:2. Br. M. Guide fig. 21.) 
44) Do. Brooch of type fig. 112, with spiral ornaments, without a knob 
at the top. (Br. M.) 
45) Ipswich, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 112, but without spiral ornaments and 
without a knob at the top. (M. Ipswich.) 
46) Do. Brooch of type no. 45. (M. Ipswich.) 
47) Do. Brooch of type no. 45. (Archaologia 60 p. 333 fig. 7: 3.) 
48) Lakenheath, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 112, but without spiral ornaments. 
(Fox Pl. 28: 5.) 
49) Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch of type no. 45. (Archaeologia 62 Pl. 71: 1.) 
50) Billesdon, Leicesters. Brooch of type fig. 112, with spiral ornaments but 
without a knob at the top, the three round terminals of the foot- 
part covered with undecorated silver plates. (Akerman PI. 14. 
Baldw. Brown III Pl. 65: 1.) 
51) Holme Pierrepont, Notts. Brooch of type no. 50. (Vict. Hist. p. 196.) 
52) Ipswich, Suff. The brooch of fig. 113. (Archaeologia 60 p. 333 fig. 7: 1.) 
53) Do. The brooch of fig. 114. (Archaeologia 60 p. 333 fig. 7: 2.) 
54) Mildenhall, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 114, though with smaller disk on bow 
and without spiral ornaments. (Vict. Hist. p. 345 fig. 13.) 
Faversham, Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 114, but without spiral ornaments, 
disk on bow missing. (M. Oxf.) 
56) Kenninghall, Norf. Brooch of type fig. 115, with a very small disk on bow 
of simple form. (Br. M.). 
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57) Near Bury St. Edmunds, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 114, disk on bow missing. 
(M. Oxf.). 

58) Market Overton, Rutland. The brooch of fig. 115. (Archaeologia 62 p. 482). 

59) Londesborough, Yorks. Brooch of type fig. 115, without disk on bow. (M. 
York.) 

60) Ipswich, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 115, without disk on bow. (Archaeologia 


60 p. 334 fig. 9: 4.) 


61) Do. Brooch of type fig. 115, without disk on bow. (M. Ipswich.) 

62) Barrington, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 115, without disk on bow. (M. Cam- 
bridge.) 

63) Lincolnshire. Brooch of type fig. 115, without disk on bow. (Copy M. Lin- 
coln.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. 116—117. 


64) Haslingfield, Cambs. The brooch of fig. 116. (De Baye Pl. 7: 1.) 

65) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 6. One brooch. (Neville. De Baye 
Pl. 7: 4.) 

66) Barrington, Cambs. Grave 11. The brooch of fig. 117; saucer brooch of 
type fig. 19. (Fox Pl. 30: 1 a—b.) 

67) Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch of type fig. 117, animal heads of type fig. 
118: 4 at the corners of the head-plate, the head at the lower 
point of the foot-part of type fig. 118: 2. (Vict. Hist. Pl. 1: 8.) 

68) Lakenheath, Suff. Brooch resembl. fig. 117, biting animal heads of type 
fig. 118: 1, animal heads of type fig. 118: 5 at the corners of the 
head-plate, head-plate decorated with animal figures of type 
fig. 118: 3 and in the centre a square garnet, a rhombic garnet 
in the centre of the foot-part. (M. Camb.) 

69) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 116, with head-plate decorated with animal 

| figures of type fig. 118:6. (M. Camb.) 

70) St. John’s, Cambridge. Brooch of type fig. 117. (M. Camb.) 

71) West Stow, Mildenhall, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 117. (M. Camb.) 

72) Do. Brooch of type fig. 117. (M. Camb.) 

73) Fordham, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 117, though with head-plate with straight 
edges. (M. Camb.) 


Borders of head-plate formed by transverse animal heads in profile and 
full-face (figs. 119—120.) 

74) Herpes, Charente. The brooch of fig. 119 (all the garnets are flat). (M. Berlin. 
Salin fig. 91.) 

75) Sarre, Kent. The brooch of fig. 120 with 11 garnets and 3 pieces of »meer- 
schaums. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 155: 5. Arch. Cant. VI Pl. 6: 1.) 

76) Duston, Northants. Brooch resembl. fig. 119, but without garnets. (Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 66: 3.) 


Biting animal heads transformed into entire animal figures (figs. 12I—1 30). 


77) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The brooch of fig. 121. (Br. M.) 
78) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 63. The brooch of fig. 122. -(M. Maidst.) 
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79) Suffolk. The brooch of fig. 123. (M. Oxf.) 

80) Rothley Temple, Leicesters. Brooch resembl. fig. 123, without garnets, spiral 
ornaments in a narrow zone on the head-plate. (Vict. Hist. p. 
226. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 66: 1.) 

80 A) Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. Brooch resembl. no. 80, though without 
spiral ornaments. (Archacologia 73 p. 102 fig. 6.) 

81) Sarre, Kent. Grave 4. The brooch of fig. 125. See. no. 122. (Salin fig. 92.) 

82) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The brooch of fig. 126. (Vict. Hist. p. 388. 
De Baye PI. 7: 6.) 

83) Do. Brooch of type fig. 126, though with two garnets in the rectangular 
field at the lower point of the foot. (Br. M.) 

84) Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. The brooch of fig. 127. (Br. M. Guide fig. 56.) 

85) Herpes, Charente. The brooch of fig. 128. (Salin fig. 139.) 

86) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The brooch of fig. 129. (Br. M.) 

87) Herpes, Charente. Brooch of type fig. 129, though with triangular garnets at 
the side-parts of the foot. (M. Berlin.) 

88) Ickham, Canterbury, Kent. Brooch resembI. fig.128, with two garnets. (Br. M.) 

89) Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 128, with two garnets, lower end of the foot 
broken. (M. Canterbury.) 

90) Sarre, Kent. The brooch of fig. 130. (Br. M.) 

91) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 43. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 130, though 
much degenerated. See no. 16. 


Brooches of the types of figs. I3I—1}37. 


92) Chatham Lines, Kent. Grave 2. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131; two button 
_ brooches; pair of miniature brooches of Frankish type with foot 

of uniform breadth; spoon of Kentish type with garnets. (Fig. 
152. Nenia Pl. 2. Leeds, Anglo-Sax. Settlements fig. 20.) 

93) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 51. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131; spoon of Kentish 
type with garnets; pair of bird-brooches of Frankish type with 

| one garnet. (M. Maidst. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 1.) 

94) Sarre, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 131, without garnets. (Br. M.) 

95) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131, without gar- 
nets, foot without lengthwise and crosswise median ridges. (Br. M.) 

96) Kent. Brooch of type fig. 131, without garnets. (M. Canterbury.) 

97) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 131, without 
garnets, foot without lengthwise and crosswise median ridges. 
(Br. M.) 

98) Do. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131, without garnets. (Br. M.) 

99) Do. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131, with garnets. (Br. M. De Baye 
Pl. °9:-2:) 

100) Herpes, Charente. Four pairs of brooches with biting heads of type fig. 132, 
for the rest resembl. fig. 128, with three garnets. (Br. M.) 

101) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 47. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 130, without 
garnets, biting animal heads quite transformed. (Suss. Arch. 
Coll. 56 Pl. 4: 1.) 
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102) High Down, Sussex. Pair of brooches, type fig. 131, without garnets. (Vict. 
Hist. p. 344.) 

103) Freckenham, Suff. Pair of brooches, type no. 101. (M. Camb.) 

103 A) Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. Brooch resembl. no. 103, much degenerated. 
‘(Archaeologia 73, p. 102, fig. 6.) 

104) Howletts, Kent. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 132; the round brooch of 
fig. 192; buckle with shield on tongue, no plate, type fig. 211: 1; 
three shield-shaped studs of type fig. 211:7. (Br. M. Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Lond. 30 p. 104 Pl. 1.) 

105) Chatham Lines, Kent. Grave 18. Brooch of type fig. 132; two shield-shaped 
studs of type fig. 211: 7; the brooch of fig. 162 with seven garnets. 
(M. Oxf. Nenia Pl. 15.) 

106) Do. Brooch of type fig. 132. (M. Oxf.) 

107) Herpes, Charente. Brooch of type fig. 132. (M. Berlin.) 

108) Barrington, Cambs. Brooch of type fig. 132. (M. Oxf.) 

109) Brighthampton, Oxon. Pair of brooches resembl. fig. 131 with lower part 
of the foot as in fig. 132. (M. Oxf.) 

IIo) Do. Grave find. Degenerated brooch somewhat resembl. fig. 132; 
saucer brooch, reproduced Leeds, Saucer Br. Pl. 25:4. (M. Oxf.) 

111) Chatham Lines, Kent. Grave 6. Pair of brooches, type figs. 133—134, 
with a rectangular garnet on the head-plate; miniature brooch 
of Frankish type, resembl. fig. 152, though foot-part increasing 
in breadth downwards. (Nenia Pl. 6.) 

112) Bifrons, Kent. Two brooches resembl. fig. 134, one with lengthwise and cross- 
wise median ridges, the other without ridges. (Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 34: 6, 8.) 

113) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Three pairs of brooches, type fig. 133. (Br. M.) 

114) Herpes, Charente. Brooch of type fig. 133. (Br. M.) 

115) Do. Brooch of type fig. 133. (M. Berlin.) 

116) Droxford, Hanis. Brooch of type fig. 133. (Br. M.) 

117) Bifrons, Kent. The brooch of fig. 134. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 3.) 

118) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Pair of brooches, type fig. 134. (Br. M.) 

119) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 41. Brooch of type fig. 137. See no. 129. 

120) Do. Grave 42. Pair of brooches, fig. 135; spoon of Kentish type 
with garnets; two round brooches with garnets; silver finger-ring 
set with an oval stone; buckle with shield on tongue, without 
plate. (Arch. Cant. 10 p. 314—315.) 

121) Do. Brooch of type fig. 137 with six garnets. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 
34: 4.) | 

122) Sarre, Kent. Grave 4. Brooch of type fig. 135; the brooch of fig. 125; 
spoon of Kentish type with garnets; two round brooches with gar- 
nets and smeerschaum», type figs. 192—194; six Scandinavian 
gold bracteates of Group D; buckle with shield on tongue, no plate; 
two shield-shaped studs of type fig. 211: 7. (Fig. 184. M. Maidst. 
Arch. Cant. 5. Leeds, Anglo-Sax. Settlements fig. 21.) 

123) Do. Brooch of type fig. 135. (M. Maidst.) 

124) Ash, Kent. Uncertain grave find. The brooch of fig. 136; round brooch 
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with garnets, resembl. fig. 195; fragmentary silver plate with 
ornamentation in good Anglo-Saxon Style I; gold bracteate with 
four human faces in repoussé and in cruciform grouping; pair of 
brooches, type fig. 135; buckle with shield on tongue and triangular 
plate inlaid with gold foil ornamented as in fig. 216, the tongue- 
shield with five garnets, one blue and one red piece of glass; 
fragmentary object with garnets and animal heads in Style II. 
(Br. M. The statement in the inventory of the museum runs 
thus: »All found in Anglo-Saxon grave at Ash.» Cf. W. Boys, 
Collections for an History of Sandwich in Kent, Canterbury 1792. 
The work contains reproductions of several of the objects just 
named, also others, and with statement that they come from 
graves at Ash.) 

125) Ickham, Canterbury, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 136. (Br. M.) 

126) Quarries above Hythe, Kent. WHead-plate of type fig. 135. (M. Folkestone.) 

,127) Kent. The brooch of fig. 137. (M. Canterbury. Salin fig. 140.) 


Brooches of the types of figs. 138—1I4I. 


128) Bifrons, Kent. The brooch of fig. 138. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 5.) 

129) Do. Grave 41. The brooch of fig. 141; pair of brooches, type fig. 
137; pair of bird-brooches of Frankish type, without garnets; 
buckle with shield on tongue, no plate, type fig. 211: 1; shield- 
shaped stud of type fig. 211: 7. (M. Maidst. Arch. Cant. 10 p. 313. 
Baldw. Brown III Pl. 34: 7.) 

130) Gilton, Kent. Grave 48. Brooch of type fig. 140, though with a face in 
the round field on the bow; fragmentary silver plate with a bird- 
figure and two animal heads in Style II, fig. 279. (Baldw. Brown 
IIT Pl. 65: 3.) 

131) Stodmarsh, Kent. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 139; the brooch of fig. 
146; two buckles with shield on tongue, no plate; buckle with 
shield on tongue (garnet missing) and triangular plate inlaid with 
a filigree-ornamented gold-foil, fig. 215; two shield-shaped studs 
of type fig. 211: 7; spoon of Kentish type with one garnet. (Br. 
M. Archaeologia 36 Pl. 16.) 

132) Richborough, Kent. The brooch of fig. 140. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 65: 2 
Akerman Pl. 29. Archaeologia 30 Pl. 11: 1.) ; 

133) Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 138. (Vict. Hist. p. 360.) 

134) Faversham, Kent. Brooch of a more deviating type. (De Baye Pl. 3: 5.) 


a 


Brooches of the types of figs. 142—146. 


135) Stowting, Kent. Grave 21. The brooch of fig. 142, with three garnets; 
rosette-shaped brooch with garnets; three round brooches with 
garnets. (Archaeologia 41 p. 409.) 

136) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The brooch of fig. 143. (Br. M.) 

137) Stowting, Kent., Grave 9. The brooch of fig. 144, with nine garnets; one 
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button brooch; two round brooches with garnets; gold threads. 
(Archaeologia 41, p. 409.) 

138) Howletts, Kent. The brooch of fig. 145. (Br. M. Guide fig. 57.) 

139) Stodmarsh, Kent. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 146. See no. 131. 


Brooches of different types. 


140) Ilchester, Somerset. Brooch. (Vict. Hist. p. 378.) 

141) Barrington, Cambs. Brooch. (De Baye Pl. 7: 5.) 

142) Kempston, Beds. Fragmentary brooch. (Br. M.) 

143) Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch. (Archaeologia 62 Pl. 71: 3.) 

144) Near Market Overton, Rutland. Brooch of a peculiar type. (Vict. Hist. Pl. 
I: 10.) 

145) High Dyke, Lincs. Brooch. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 64: 3.) 

146) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 111. Brooch. (Neville.) 

147) Girton, Cambs, Grave find. Fragmentary head-plate; fragmentary saucer 
brooch with animal ornaments. (Fox Pl. 35: 2.) 

148) East Shefford, Berks. Brooch. (Br. M.) 

149) Do. Brooch with free, flat knobs, of which three at the top, two at 
each side, biting animal heads of original type, foot with lengthwise 
median ridge, ornamentation effaced. (Br. M.) 

150) Quy near Cambridge. Brooch. (M. Oxf.) 

151) Kenninghall, Norf. Brooch with large round plates at the three points of 
the foot-part. (M. Oxf.) 

152) Driffield, Yorks. Brooch. (Mortimer fig. 828.) 


Tab. III. Foreign Antiquities. 


Brooches of the types of figs. 150—152. 


1) Lyminge, Kent, Uncertain grave find. The brooch of fig. 151; the cru- 
ciform brooch of fig. 39. (Br. M. Salin fig. 79.) 

2) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 21. Pair of brooches with garnets on the knobs and 
the lower part of the foot. (Arch. Cant. 10 p. 306. Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 35: 4.) 

3) Do. Grave 29. The brooch of fig. 150; buckle with shield on tongue, 
without plate, type fig. 211: 3; three gold bracteates of Group D, 
one of Group B; two garnet-decorated round brooches of type 
fig. 192. (Arch. Cant. 10 p. 309.) 

4) Howletts, Kent. Pair of brooches with garnet-set knobs. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Lond. 30 p. 108 PI. 2.) 

5) Harrietsham, Kent. Brooch with garnet-set knobs. (M. Maidst.) 

6) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Pair of brooches and two single ones without 
garnets. (Br. M.) 

7) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. A fragmentary brooch with garnet-set knobs. 
(Br. M.) 

8) Chatham Lines, Kent. Grave 2. Pair of miniature brooches without garnets. 
See Tab. I]: 92 and fig. 152. 


9) Do. Grave 6. Miniature brooch resembl. that of fig. 152, though 
foot-part increasing in breadth towards the lower end. See 
Tab II: 111. 


10) Ozingell, Kent. Brooch with convex pieces of rock crystal on the knobs. 
_ (M. Liverpool.) 

10 A) Folkestone Hill, Kent. Brooch with garnet-set knobs and with one garnet 
at the lower end of the foot. (Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc. IV p. 159.) 

11) Gilton, Kent. Brooch without garnets. (M. Liverpool.) 

12) Kent. Brooch without garnets, with spiral ornaments. (Baldw. Brown III 
Pl. 39: 3.) 

13) Do. Brooch with garnet-set knobs. (M. Canterbury.) 

14) Do. Brooch with garnet-set knobs. (M. Liverpool.) 

15) Dovercourt, near Harwich, Essex. Brooch without garnets. (Vict. Hist. p. 322.) 

16) Suffolk. Brooch with garnet-set knobs. (Br. M. Guide fig. 26.) 

17) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 133. Brooch without garnets. See Tab. I: 93. 

18) Kilham, Yorks. Brooch with garnets on the knobs and on the lower part of 
the foot. (M. York. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 158: 7.) 
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Brooches of the types of figs. 153—158. 


19) Howletts, Kent. The brooch of fig. 153. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 30 p. 108.) 

20) Searby, Lincs. The brooch of fig. 154 with flat garnets on knobs, bow, and foot. 
(De Baye Pl. 3: 2. Coll. Ant. V.) 

Bifrons, Kent. The brooch of fig. 155. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 35: 2.) 

Ickham, Kent. The brooch of fig. 156 with four garnets and gold thread round 
the foot. (Br. M.) 

23) Bifrons, Kent. The brooch of fig. 157. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 35: 8.) 

24) Probably Kent. Pair of brooches, fig. 158. (Vict. Hist. p. 340.) 


~~ 
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Brooches of the types of figs. 159—162. 


25) Kent. The brooch of fig. 159. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 39: 2.) 

26) Do. Brooch resembl. fig. 159. (Vict. Hist. Pl. 2: 5.) 

27) Provenance unknown. Brooch resembl. fig. 159, though with knobs grown 
together. (M. Liverpool.) 

28) Gilton, Kent. The brooch of fig. 160. (Akerman PI. 29: 3.) 

29) Malton, near Barrington, Cambs. Fragmentary brooch with head-plate of 
type fig. 150, oval foot, simple hatch ornament, without garnets. 
(Br. M.) 

30) Market Overton, Rutland. The brooch of fig. 161. (Archaeologia 62 p. 482.) 

31) Chatham Lines, Kent. Grave 18, The brooch of fig. 162. See Tab. II: 105. 

32) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Brooch with head-plate of type fig. 162, 
foot fragmentary. (Br. M.) 


—— 


Ornaments of different types (figs. 163—165). 


33) High Down, Sussex. Pair of bird-brooches of type fig. 163. (Vict. Hist. p. 344.) 

34) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. The bird-brooch of fig. 163. (Hillier fig. 21. 
Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 

35) Bifrons, Kent. Bird-brooch resembl. fig. 163, without garnets. (Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 35: 11.) 

36) Sarre, Kent. Bird-brooch resembl. fig. 163, without garnets. (M. Maidst.) 

37) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 51. Pair of bird-brooches with a rectangular plate 
at the base, on the head a round garnet. See Tab. IT: 93. 

38) Walthamstow, Essex. Bird-brooch of type no. 37, though also with a garnet 
on the rectangular plate. (Br. M.) 

39) Barrington, Cambs. Bird-brooch resembIl. fig. 163, without garnets. (M. Camb.) 

40) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. The pin of fig. 164 and two other, the last- 
mentioned with peculiarly shaped animal figures and without 
garnets. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 80:1. Br. M. Guide figs. 40—41.) 

41) Iffley, Oxon. The brooch of fig. 165. (Br. M. Guide fig. 68. Baldw. Brown 
III Pl. 48: 7.) 

42) Suffolk. Fly-shaped brooch of bronze, without garnets. (Vict. Hist. p. 349 
fig. 17.) 
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Brooches of the types of figs. 166—172. 


43) Broadstaivs, Kent. The brooch of fig. 167. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 23 p. 280.) 

44) Do. Brooch of type fig. 167, though with a garnet in the middle. 
(Baldw. Brown IV PI. 145: 5.) 

45) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 42. The brooch of fig. 169; round brooch with garnets 
in rosette-grouping. See Tab. II:120. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 
145: 6—7.) 

46) Sarre, Kent. Grave 148. Round brooch with a green stone in the centre, 
around that garnets in rosette-grouping; buckle with small shield 
on tongue without plate. (Arch. Cant. 6 Pl. 6:8 p. 179.) 

47) Do. Grave 158. Brooch in the shape of a four-leafed rosette, covered 
with garnets; round brooch of Kentish type with garnets and 
filigree. (Arch. Cant. 6 Pl. 6: 4, 10.) 

48) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Round brooch with curved-beaked birds’ 
heads along the edge. (Br. M.) 

49) Do. The brooch of fig. 170. (Br. M.) 

50) Do. The brooch of fig. 168. (Br. M.) 


51) Do. Two rosette-brooches of type fig. 166. (Br. M.) 

52) Howletts, Kent. The brooch of fig. 171. (Br. M. Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 30 p. 
108.) 

53) Ozingell, Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 168, though simpler. (M. Liverpool.) 

54) Do. Brooch in the shape resembl. fig. 166, with a border of garnets, 


in the centre with garnets in cruciform grouping and with some 
filigree in the four fields between the cross arms. (M. Liverpool.) 

55) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Rosette-brooch resembl. fig. 166, with a convex 
piece of blue glass in the centre. (Br. M.) 

56) Isle of Wight. The rosette-brooch of fig. 166. (Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 

57) East Kent. Two large round brooches of Frankish types with garnets and 
filigree. (Fitzwilliam M. Camb.) 

58) Probably Kent. The brooch of fig. 172. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 147: 1.) 

59) Kent. Brooch of type fig. 170, with nine small garnets. (M. Canterbury.) 

60) Provenance unknown. Rosette-brooch with garnets and some filigree. (M. 
Liverpool.) 


Buckles of the types of figs. 173—180. 


61) Gilton, Kent. Buckle of type fig. 173. (Inv. Sep. p. 30.) 

62) King's Field, Faversham, Kent. Five buckles of type fig. 173, two of type 
fig. 174, one of type fig. 175. (Br. M.) 

63) Multon-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. Two buckles of type fig. 173. (M. Maidst.) 

64) Sarre, Kent. Five buckles resembl. figs. 173—174. (M. Maidst.) 

65) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 71. Buckle of type fig. 173; strap-end of the form 
of fig. 239; two round brooches with a garnet in the centre and 
round it a plain interlacing. (M. Maidst.) 

66) Probably Chatham Lines, Kent. Three buckles of type fig. 173. (M. Oxf.) 

67) Kent. Buckle of type fig. 173. (M. Canterbury.) 
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68) London. Grave find. Buckle resembl. fig. 173; saucer brooch with decora- 
tion in Style I. (London Museum.) 

69) Do. Buckle resembl. fig. 173. (London Museum.) 

70) Fairford, Gloucs. Buckle resembl. fig. 173. (M. Liverpool.) 

71) Dover Hill, Kent. The buckle of fig. 177. (M. Folkestone.) 

72) Kempston, Beds. The buckle of fig. 176 with hoop of smeerschaums. (Br. 
M. Guide fig. 84.) 

73) High Down, Sussex. Buckle with a square plate at the base of the tongue. 
(Archaeologia 54 Pl. 27.) . 

74) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. The buckle of fig. 178, of bronze and silver 
with garnets, green enamel and green glass. (Br. M.) 

75) Do. Buckle with tongue of type fig. 173 and with oval plate set with 
flat pieces of colourless glass. (Br. M.) 

76) Bifrons, Kent. Rectangular plate (to a buckle) set with glass and enamel. 
(Arch. Cant. 10 p. 304.) 

77) Kent. The buckle of fig. 179. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 73: 5.) 

78) Sibertswold, Kent. Grave 95. Buckle with large shield and with triangular 
plate decorated with interlacing; rectangular plate decorated with 
interlacing. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 74: 2. Inv. Sep. Pl. 8:1, 10.) 

79) Jsent. Three entire or fragmentary buckles of the form of fig. 179, two of the 
buckles with interlacing of type fig. 179. (M. Canterbury.) 

80) Faversham, Kent. Buckle of the form of fig. 180. (M. Oxf.) 

81) Do. Buckle of type fig. 180. (M. Oxf.) 

81 A) Lympne, Kent. Buckle with richly decorated plate of the form of fig. 180, 
tongue missing; square strap-mount with convex studs in the 
corners. (Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc. IV p. 158.) 

81 B) Sittingbourne, Kent. Undecorated buckle of type fig. 180. (Br. M.) 

82) Kent. Buckle of type fig. 180. (M. Canterbury.) 

83) Ipswich, Suffolk. The buckle of fig. 180. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 71:6. Ar- 
chacologia 60 p. 334.) 


Lobed glass beakers (fig. 1). 


Note. As stated in Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 23, p. 280, such beakers are also known 
from the countics of Hants. and Berks. 


84) Broadstairs, Kent. Beaker. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 23 p. 272.) 

85) Eastry, Kent. Beaker. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 22 p. 364.) 

86) Wickham, Kent. Grave find. Beaker. See Tab. V: 79. (Arch. Cant. 17 
p. 6.) 

87) Broomfield, Reculver, Kent. Beaker. (Akerman PI. 2.) 

88) Sarre, Kent. Grave 60. Beaker; buckle with small shield on tongue, without 
plate. (Arch. Cant. 6 Pl. 5: 3, p. 168.) 

89) Do. Grave 168. Beaker. (Arch. Cant. 6 Pl. 5: 1.) 

go) Gilton, Kent. Grave 83. Beaker. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 18: 2.) 

gt) Ashford, Kent. Beaker. (Br. M.) 

92) Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. Beaker. (Br. M.) 

93) Croydon, Surrey. Fragmentary beaker. (M. Croydon.) 
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94) Cambridgeshire. Beaker. (Br. M.) 

95) Taplow, Bucks. Grave find. Four entire or fragmentary beakers, fig. I. 
See text and Vict. Hist. or Br. M. Guide. 

96) Newport Pagnell, Bucks. Beaker. (M. Aylesbury.) 

97) Fairford, Gloucs. Beaker. (Wylie Pl. 1.) 

97 A) Islip, Northants. Fragmentary beaker. (M. Northampton.) 

98) Castle Eden, Durham. Beaker. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 124.) 


Scandinavian gold bracteates. 


99) Sarre, Kent. Grave go. D-bracteate of type fig. 183. (Arch. Cant. 6 p. 173.) 

100) Do. Grave 4. Six D-bracteates, fig. 184. See Tab. II: 122. 

101) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 29. One bracteate of Group B, three of Group D. 
See Tab. III: 3. 

102) King's Field, Faversham, Kent. D-bracteate. (Br. M.) 

103) Kent. D-bracteate, fig. 183. (Akerman PI. 11: 2.) 

104) St. Giles’ Field, Oxford. A-bracteate. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. E: 4.) 

105) Market Overton, Rutland. C-bracteate, fig. 182. (Archaeologia 62 p. 488 
fig. 3. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 107: 4.) 

106) Longbridge, Warwicks. Grave find. C-bracteate, fig. 181; cruciform brooch 
of Group V, fig. 87. (Br. M. Guide fig. ror.) 


Byzantine buckles, Coptic bronze vessels, Indian shells. 


107) Kent. The buckle of fig. 185; pair of buckles, fig. 186; buckle of the form 
of fig. 186, on the plate a heart-shaped perforation, without 
plant-ornament. (Br. M.) 

108) Sussex. Buckle of type fig. 186. (M. Lewes.) 

109) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Two bronze bowls of type fig. 187. (Br. M.) 

110) Wingham, Kent. Double-grave. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. See Tab. 
IV: 45. 

111) Faversham, Kent. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. (Br. M.) 

112) Kent. Bronze bow] of type fig. 187. (Br. M.) 

113) Sarre, Kent. Grave find. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. See Tab. IV: 63. 

113 A) Sarre, Kent. Grave find. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187; round gold 
brooch of Group figs. 203—206, with inlaid gold foil, gold thread 
interlacing, filigree, garnets in concentric zones, partly in step- 
pattern, turquoises in star-grouping. (Vict. Hist. p. 358. Inv. 
Sep. p. XXI. Transact. Brit. Arch. Assoc. Glouc. 1846.) 

114) Wickham. Kent. Grave find. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. See Tab. 
V: 79. 

115) Gilton, Kent. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. (M. Liverpool.) 

116) Netghbourhood of Canterbury, Kent. Two bronze bowls of type fig. 187. 
(M. Canterbury.) 

117) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Bronze vessel of fig. tg1. (Vict. Hist. p. 389.) 

118) Wickham Market, Suffolk. Bronze bowl of type fig. 187. (M. Ipswich.) 

119) Taplow, Bucks. Grave find. The bronze vase of fig. 189. See text and 
Vict. Hist. or Br. M. Guide. 
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120) Cuddesdon, Oxon. Coptic bronze vessel. (Akerman Pl. 13.) 

121) Kingston, Kent. Grave 142. One Cyprea Panterina. See Tab. VI: 28. 

122) Do. Grave 299. One Cyprea Panterina. See Tab. IV: 39. 

123) Sibertswold, Kent. Grave 180. One Cyprea Panterina; silver pin with round, 
flat head with a convex garnet in the centre. (M. Liverpool. 
Inv. Sep. Pl. 12: 20.) 

124) Chatham, Kent. Grave find. One Cyprea; gold pendant of type fig. 255 
with lapis lazuli. (Nenia Pl. 21: 5.) 

124 A) Sarre, Kent. One Cyprea Arabica. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 94: 6.) 

125) Wingham, Kent. Double-grave. One Cyprea. Sce Tab. IV: 45. 

126) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 43. Three fragments of a large »Cowrie shell», 
See Tab. II: 16. 

127) Haslingfield, Cambs. One Cyprea. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 107: 1.) 


Tab. IV. Round Brooches of the Types of Figs. 192—207. 


Of the types of figs. 192—195 and of related types. 


1) Gilton, Kent. Eight brooches. (M. Liverpool. Inv. Sep. Pl. 3:1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
Pl. 2: 7.) 
) Faversham, Kent. Eight pairs and one single brooch. (Br. M.) 
) Do. Ten brooches. (M. Oxf.) 
4) Stowting, Kent. Pair of brooches. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 1406: 5.) 
) Kingston, Kent. Grave 299. The brooch of fig. 194. See Tab. IV: 39. 
) Do. Grave 161. Brooch of type fig. 195; five amethysts; three or- 
naments of silver plate with two animal heads in Style II, fig. 
281. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 3:9, Pl. 11:22. Animal heads not quite 
exactly reproduced.) 
7) Sarre, Kent. Grave 4. Pair of brooches, fig. 184. See Tab. II: 122. 


8) Do. Grave 115. One brooch; two oval silver pendants with a con- 
vex garnet. (Arch. Cant. VI Pl. 6:2, Pl. 6: 6.) 

y) Do. Grave 158. Brooch of type fig. 193; brooch in the shape of a 
four-leafed rosette, covered with garnets. (Arch. Cant. VI PI. 
6: 4, 10.) 

10) Do. Six brooches. (M. Maidstone. Arch. Cant. VII p. 310.) 

11) Do. Brooch of type fig. 193. (I3r. M.) 

12) Bifrons, Kent. Grave 29. Pair of brooches type fig. 192. See Tab. ILI: 3. 

13) Do. Grave 74. Brooch of type fig. 192; buckle with shield on tongue, 


without plate, type fig. 211: 1; shield-shaped stud of type fig. 
211: 7; two undecorated strap-ends, of type fig. 239. (M. Maidst.) 

14) Do. One brooch. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 36: 10.) 

15) Breach Down, Kent. Grave find. Brooch resembl. fig. 193; buckle with 
shield on tongue, plate inlaid with a gold foil, type fig. 218, though 
without garnets. (Archaeologia 30 Pl. 1. Boys fig. 5.) 

16) Chatham Lines, Kent. One brooch. (M. Liverpool.) 

17) Do. Grave 12. Brooch of type fig. 195; oval gold pendant with a 
convex hyacinth; amethyst beads. (Nenia Pl. 8.) 

18) Howletts, Kent. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 192. See Tab. II: 104. 

19) Do. Brooch of type fig. 192. (Br. M.) 

20) Dover Hill, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 194. (M. Folkestone.) 

21) Ash, Kent. Uncertain grave find. One brooch. See Tab. II: 124. 

22) Do. Two brooches. (M. Oxf.) 
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23) Oztngell, Kent. One brooch. (M. Liverpool.) 

24) Orange Terrace, Rochester, Kent. One brooch. (M. Rochester.) 

25) Kent. Four brooches. (M. Canterbury 3. M. Liverpool 1.) 

26) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. One brooch. (Hillier fig. 29. Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 
27) Ipswich, Suffolk. Pair of brooches. (Archaeologia 60 fig. 9: 2—3.) 


28) Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 172. One brooch. (Neville.) 


Of the types of figs. 196—198 and of related types. 


29) Faversham, Kent. The brooch of fig. 196. (M. Oxf.) 

30) Kent? Brooch of type fig. 196. (M. Leeds.) 

31) Stowting, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 195, though with three band slings with 
curved ends substituted for the six animal heads. (Baldw. 
Brown IV Pl. 146: 5.) 

32) Faversham, Kent. Three brooches of type fig. 197. (M. Oxf. 2. Arch. Cant. 
I Pl. 1: 3.) 

33) Ash, Kent. Grave 13. Brooch resembl. fig. 197, though more detailed; 
amethyst beads. (Nenia Pl. 9.) 

34) Kingston, Kent. The brooch of fig. 198. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 2.) 

35) Maidstone, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 198. (M. Maidst.) 

36) Ash, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 198 and the base-plate of another one of the 
same type. (M. Oxf.) 

37) Faversham, Ikent. Three brooches of type fig. 198. (M. Oxf. 2. Arch. Cant. 
IPI, 32 1) 

38) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Brooch of type fig. 198. (Br. M.) 


Of the types of figs. 199—20r and of related types with garnets in star- 
grouping. 

39) Kingston, Kent. Grave 299. The brooch of fig. 199; the brooch of fig. 
194; an Indian shell. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 1, 8.) 

40) Sandwich, Kent. One brooch. (Boys.) 

41) Ash, Kent. One brooch. (Nenia Pl. 12. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 146: 4.) 

42) Faversham, Kent. Four brooches. (M. Oxf. Arch. Cant. I Pl. 1: 4.) 

43) Probably King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Three brooches. (Br. M.) 

44) Sibertswold, Kent. Grave 1a1. One brooch; 17 amethyst beads. (Inv. 
Sep. Pl. 2: 6.) 

45) Wingham, Kent. Double-grave. The brooch of fig. 200; the pin of fig. 267; 
two gold bracteates, fig. 249; Coptic bronze bowl of type fig. 187; 
an Indian shell; two amethyst beads. (Archaeologia 30 p. 551. 
Akerman Pl. 10, Pl. 11:1. Br. M. Guide Pl. 1:2. Vict. Hist. 
Pp. 356.) 

46) East Kent. One brooch. (Fitzwilliam M. Oxf.) 

47) Kent. Four brooches. (M. Canterbury 2. M. Maidst. 2. Baldw. Brown 
IV Pl. 146: 1—2.) 


Brooches with filigree-decoration and garnets, but not in star-grouping. 


48) Stanton, near Ixworth, Suff. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 202; the garnet 
decorated gold cross of fig. 259. (Coll. Ant. IV Pl. 38: 1—2.) 
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Sutton, near Woodbridge, Suff. Brooch of type fig. 202. (Vict. Hist. p. 330.) 
Faversham, Kent. A sumptuous brooch. (Br. M. Guide PI. 1: 8.) 

Do. Brooch of type no. 50. (Br. M.) 
Priory Hill, Dover, Kent. A sumptuous brooch. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 146: 3.) 
Sittingbourne, Kent. Brooch of type no. 52. (M. Dover.) 

Chartham Downs, Kent. Grave 5. A sumptuous brooch; gold pendant 
with gold thread interlacing; two oval pendants with a convex 
garnet. (Nenia PI. 5.) 

Kent. One brooch. (M. Canterbury. Vict. Hist. Pl. 1: 11.) 

Winster Moor, Derby. One brooch. (Vict. Hist. p. 270. Baldw. Brown IV 
Pl. 156: 7.) 


Sumptuous brooches with garnets and filigree-decoration on the same level 


fos 
= 


(figs. 203—206). 


Sittingbourne, Kent. Brooch with garnets in star-grouping. (Akerman PI. 
29:5. Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 145: 3.) 

Sarre, Nent. Grave find. Brooch of the group of figs. 203—205, with 
gold foil, gold thread interlacing, filigree, garnets in concentric 
zones partly in step-pattern, turquoises in star-grouping; Coptic 
bronze bowl of type fig. 187. (Vict. Hist. p. 358. Inv. Sep. 
p. XXI. Transact. Brit. Arch. Assoc. Glouc. 1846.) 

East Kent. The brooch of fig. 205. (Fitzwiltam M. Camb. Baldw. Brown 
IV Pl. 145: 4.) 

Aylesford, Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 205. (M. Maidst.) 

Faversham, Kent. One brooch. (Arch. Cant. I Pl. 2: 1.) 

Dover, Kent. Brooch resembl. fig. 205, though somewhat simpler. (Br. M.) 

Sarre, Kent. Grave find. The brooch of fig. 203; Coptic bronze bowl of 
type fig. 187; glass and amethyst beads; round, flat pendant with 
glass-mosaic in chess-board pattern; four looped gold coins (copies), 
two of which of Mauricius Tiberius (582—602), one of Heraclius 
(610—641), and one of Clotaire (613—628). (Salin fig. 197. 
Br. M. Guide fig. 60. Feeds, Anglo-Sax. Settlements p. 112. Arch. 
Cant. IIT Pl. 2-—4.) 

Gilton, Kent. Grave 42. Brooch resembl. fig. 205. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 2: 4.) 

Abingdon, Berks. Pair of brooches, fig. 204. (Br.M. M. Oxf. Akerman PI. 3. 
Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 145: 1-—2.) 

Kingston, Kent. The brooch of fig. 206. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 1. Baldw. Brown 
IV Pl. 140: 5—6. Salin fig. 708. Plettke Pl. 52.) 

Allington Hill, Cambs. Pair of brooches, fig. 207. (M. Oxf. M. Camb. Archae- 
ologia 63 p. 177 fig. 14. Salin fig. 710.) 
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Tab. V. Buckles with Shield on Tongue. 


Without plate. 
‘Note. When not otherwise stated, the buckles are of type fig. 211: 1—z2. 


1) Sarre, Kent. Six buckles. (M. Maidst.) 


2) Do. Buckle of type fig. 211: 6. (M. Maidst.) 

3) Do. Grave 4. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1. See Tab. II: 122 and fig. 
184. 

4) Do. Grave 60. Buckle resembl. fig. 211: 1. See Tab. IIT: 88. 

5) Do. Grave 148. Buckle resembl. fig. 211:5. See Tab. III: 46. 

6) Bifrons, Kent. Three buckles. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 7o.) 

7) Do. Grave 29. Buckle of type fig. 211: 3. See Tab. III: 3. 

8) Do. Grave 39. Buckle of type fig. 211: 2; four shield-shaped studs 


of type fig. 211: 7; the ring-sword of fig. 272; the square mount 
of fig. 232 and two other of similar type. (Arch. Cant. X p. 312.) 


9) Do. Grave 41. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1. See Tab. II: 129. 

TO) Do. Grave 42. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1. See Tab. II: 120. 

IT) Do. Grave 74. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1. See Tab. IV: 13. 

12) Howletts, Kent. One buckle. (Br. M.) 

13) Do. Grave find. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1. See Tab. II: 104. 

14) Chatham Lines, Kent. Four buckles of type fig. 211: 1—2, two of type fig. 211: 
5. (M. Oxf.) 

15) Do. Grave 20. Buckle of type fig. 211: 1; two shield-shaped studs of 


type fig. 211: 7. (M. Oxf. Nenia Pl. 20.) 

16) Stodmarsh, Kent. Grave find. Two buckles of type fig. 211: 1—2z. See 
Tab. II: 131. 

17) Stttingbourne, Kent. One buckle. (M. Dover.) 

17 A) Dover Hill, Kent. Two buckles. (M. Folkstone.) 

18) Ightham, Kent. One buckle. (M. Maidst.) 

19) Crundale, Kent. Buckle with crescent-shaped shield covered with flat garnets. 
The buckle possibly originally had a plate. (Baldw. Brown III 
Pl. Fre) 

20) Faversham, Kent. One buckle. (M. Oxf.) 

21) King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Twenty-two buckles, among them three with 
a garnet (missing) on the shield. (Br. M.) 

22) Kingston, Kent. Buckle with rectangular hoop, shield of type fig. 211: 6 with 
a garnet. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 10: 12.) 


23) 


24) 
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Gilton, Kent, Three buckles of type fig. 211: 1, one of tvpe fig. 211: 3, one 
of type fig. 211: 4. (M. Liverpool. Inv. Sep. p. 14 Pl. 9: 5, 9.) 

Ozingell, Kent. Two buckles. (M. Liverpool.) 

Ickham, Kent. One buckle. (Br. M.) 

Kent. One buckle. (M. Canterbury.) 

Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Four buckles of type fig. 211: 1, one of type 
fig. 211: 3, one of type fig. 211: 6. (Br. M.) 

Droxford, Hants. One buckle. (Br. M.) 

Wheatley, Oxon. One buckle. (M. Oxf. Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 29 fig. 2.) 

Barrington, Cambs. One buckle. (M. Oxf.) 

Cambridge. Buckle resembl. fig. 211: 4. (M. Camb.) 


With triangulay plate, without garnets or inlaid foil. 


Nole. The buckles nos. 34 and 44 have rectangular hoops, the others have oval 


hoops. When not otherwise stated, the shield and the plate are of type fig. 212 or 
of a related type, and the plate is without ornament or only with a plain and un- 
characteristic decoration. 


32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 
37) 


33) 
39) 
40) 


41) 
42) 
43) 


~—— 


44 
45) 


40) 
47) 


48) 


49) 


Sibertswold, Kent. Two buckles. (Fig. 212. Inv. Sep. Pl. 9:2, Pl. 8:9.) 

Sittingbourne, Kent. One buckle. (M. Dover.) 

Chatham Lines, Kent. Buckle with rectangular hoop. (Nenia Pl. 13.) 

Faversham, Kent. Nine buckles. (M. Oxf.) 

King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Two buckles. (Br. M.) 

Do. Buckle of type fig. 212, the plate covered with a gilt foil, decorated 
with stamped triangles. (Br. M. Arch Cant. I PI. 2: 3.) 

Breach Downs, Kent. One buckle. (Br. M.) 

Kingston, Kent. Two buckles. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 9: 1 p. 63.) 

Barfriston, Kent. Two buckles. (Graves 9 and 46. M. Liverpool. Baldw. 
Brown IIT Pl. 74: 1.) 

Sarre, Kent. Three buckles. (M. Maidst.) 

kent. Two buckles. (M. Canterbury. M. Liverpool.) 

Alfriston, Sussex. Simple buckle with small shield and short plate. (Suss. 
Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 10: 2.) 

Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Simple buckle with rectangular hoop, tongue 
of type fig. 211: 4, plate of a peculiar shape. (Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 

Do. Simple buckle with hoop and tongue of type fig. 211: 1, plate 
of a peculiar shape. (Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 

London. One buckle. (London Museum.) 

Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, Suff. Buckle with triangular though irregular 
plate, for the rest of ordinary type. (M. Oxf.) 

St. John’s, Cambridge. Grave find. Buckle of the shape of fig. 212, hoop 
inlaid with thin silver threads, plate with simple interlacing 
in a somewhat sunken field; two square strap-mounts with con- | 
vex studs in the corners; two round applied brooches with animal 
figures of type fig. 303: 1—2 in repoussé. (Leeds, Saucer Br. 
fig. 19—20. Baldw. Brown III Pl. 5: 11.) 

Ipswich, Suffolk. Buckle with plate decorated with simple interlacing. (Ar- 
chaeologia 60 fig. 10.) 
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With rectangular plate, without garnets or inlaid foil. 


50) Bifrons, Rent. Grave 43. The buckle of fig. 213; two strap-mounts, fig. 229. 
(Arch. Cant. X p. 315.) 

51) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Buckle of type fig. 213, with three studs. (Br. M.) 

52) Bifrons, Kent. Buckle with circle ornament in somewhat sunken fields on 
plate and_ shield, shield with straight base but curved sides. 
(Arch. Cant. X p. 307.) 

53) Alfriston, Sussex. Grave 21. Buckle resembl. fig. 213, with circle ornament 
on plate and shield; rectangular strap-mount resembl. fig. 229 
with interlacing. (Suss. Arch. Coll. 56 Pl. 9: 2.) 

54) Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Simple buckle with square shield, plate with 
two studs of type fig. 211: 7. (Inv. Sep. p. XNXIX.) 


Garnet-decorated buckles with triangular plate, without inlaid foil. 
Note. Shield and plate are of the same shape as in figs. 212 or 214. 


55) Faversham, Kent. Buckle with the shield decorated with a garnet in »meer- 
schaums, plate with a border of garnets alternating with simple 
animal heads, the three studs consisting of a garnet in »meer- 
schaums. (M. Oxf.) 


56) Do. Buckle with a garnet on the shield, plate without decoration. 
(M. Oxf.) 

57) Do. Buckle with a piece of colourless glass on the shield. (Br. M.) 

58) Do. The buckle of fig. 214, garnets in smeerschaum», two animal 


figures in Style II. (Br. M.) 

59) Wing's Field, Faversham, Kent. Buckle with a garnet on the shield, plate with 
a border of garnets and in the centre a T-shaped garnet. (Br. M.) 

60) Do. Buckle with borders of small round and flat garnets and pieces 
of blue glass. (Br. M.) 

61) Gilton, Kent. Buckle with three garnets and a piece of blue glass on the shield. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 8: 12.) 

62) Aingston, Kent. Buckle with garnets (missing) on the shield. (Inv. Sep. p. 84.) 

63) Kent. Buckle with a garnet on the shield, on the plate a simple garnet mosaic 
in a triangular field. (M. Canterbury.) 

64) Do. Buckle with a small shield and a very fragmentary plate, deco- 
rated with a round and convex garnet. (M. Canterbury.) 


With triangular plate and inlaid foil of gold or gilt silver. 


65) Stodmarsh, Kent. Grave find. The buckle of fig. 215. See Tab. II: 131. 
66) King’s Field, Faversham, Nent. The buckle of fig. 218. (Br. M. Vict. Hist. 


Plea 192) 
67) Do. The buckle of fig. 217. (Br. M.) 
68) Do. Buckle of type fig. 218, setting on shield and inlaid foil are mis- 


sing. (Br. M.) 
09) Faversham, Kent. Buckle of tvpe fig. 218, tongue missing, inlaid foil covered 
with verdigris. (M. Oxf.) 


70) 


71) 


74) 


80) 
SI 


——_ 


$2) 


——— 


83 


84) 


85) 


86) 
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Faversham, Kent. Buckle of type fig. 218, setting on shield and inlaid foil 
missing. (M. Oxf.) 

Do. Buckle of type fig. 218, without setting on the shield, inlaid silver 
foil with interlacing in repoussé. (M. Oxf.) 
Do. Buckle of type no. 71, inlaid foil missing. (M. Oxf.) 

Sarre, Kent. Buckle of type fig. 218, the same decoration. (Arch. Cant. 
VI p. 169.) 

Ash, Kent. Uncertain grave find. Buckle resembl. fig. 218, on the shield 
five garnets, one piece of blue, and one piece of red glass, inlaid 
foil with decoration of type fig. 216. See Tab. IT: 124. 

Breach Downs, Kent. Grave find. Buckle resembl. fig. 218, the same de- 
coration but without garnets. See Tab. IV: 15. 

Gilton, Kent. The buckle of fig. 216. (Inv. Sep. p. XXIX. Boys fig. 3.) 

Do. Grave 23. The buckle of fig. 219 and counterplate of identical 
type; the mount of fig. 231; the strap-end of fig. 239; the bird 
figure of fig. 278; sword pommel. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 8:2, 4, 5, 8, 
Pl. 9: 3 p. I1.) 

Rochester, Kent. “Buckle resembl. fig. 218, on the shield garnets and blue 
stones partly in step-pattern, inlaid foil with open interlacing in 
repoussé and covered with filigree, the three studs consisting of 
a garnet in smeerschaum». (M. Rochester.) 

Wickham, Kent. Grave find. The buckle of fig. 221 with blue and red 
stones on the shield; gold button with blue and red stones, fig. 
270; Coptic bronze bowl of type fig. 187; Iobed glass beaker. 
(Arch. Cant. 17 p. 6 fig. 1—6.) 

Crundale, Kent. The buckle of fig. 222. (Baldw. Brown III Pl. 73: 1.) 

Mitcham, Surrey. Buckle resembl. fig. 218, without garnets, inlaid foil mis- 
sing. (Photo. Baldw. Brown.) 

Taplow, Bucks. Grave find. The buckle of fig. 220. See text and Vict. 
Hist. 

Melton, Suffolk. Buckle with hoop and tongue missing, plate with a border 
of garnets, inlaid foil with close interlacing in repoussé. (Vict. 
Hist. PI. 1: 1.) 

Stow Heath, Suffolk. Buckle without garnets, shield rectangular and of 
the same breadth as the plate, inlaid foil missing. (Akerman 
Pl. 39: 1.) 

Little Wilbraham, Cambs. Grave 28. Buckle of uncertain type, tongue 
missing, probably with inlaid foil, which is missing. See Tab. 
IT: 34. 


With rectangular plate and inlaid foil or garnets. 


Gilton, Kent. The buckle of fig. 224. (Baldw. Brown HI Pl. 71: 4. Akerman 
Pl. 29: 2.) 


87) Riynsburg, Holland. The buckle of fig. 223. (M. Leiden.) 


88) 


Sarre, Kent. Buckle of type fig. 225, though with base-line of the plate straight 
and with three studs, shield with a round garnet in »meerschaums, 
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plate to a large extent covered with enamel, »meerschaums, and 
green stones or glass. (Arch. Cant. VII p. 313.) 

89) Breach Downs, Kent. Buckle of type fig. 225, though with base-line of the plate 
straight and with three studs, shield with enamel inlay, on the 
plate an inlaid foil, which is missing. (Br. M.) 

90) Faversham, Kent. Buckle resembl. no. 89, though with shield narrower and 
without setting, plate with inlaid foil (missing) but without 
studs at the base. (M. Oxf.) 

Q1) Tostock, Ixworth, Suff. The buckle of fig. 225, of gold with two garnets. 
(M. Oxf. Akerman PI. 1: 9.) 

92) Faversham, Went. Buckle of a more peculiar type, plate almost square and 
with six round flat garnets in two rows, one garnet on the shield. 
(M. Oxf.) 

93) East Boldon, Durham. Buckle resembl. no. 92, though without setting on 
shield and only three garnets in one row on the plate. (Baldw. 
Brown III Pl. 71:5. Vict. Hist. p. 214.) 


Tab. VI. Pendants. 


Round gold disks decorated unth garnets, filigree, or gold thvead interlacing. 


1) 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


Kingston, Kent. Pendant with gold thread interlacing, in the centre a round 
convex hyacinth. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 11.) 
Breach Downs, Kent. The pendant of fig. 240. (Akerman Pl. 5: 3.) 


Faversham, Kent. The pendant of fig. 241. (M. Oxf.) 
Do. Two pendants, with filigree and garnets in free setting. (M. Oxf.) 
Do. Pendant with stamped triangles, in the centre a round garnet. 
(M. Oxf.) 
Do. Pendant with a round garnet in the centre, around that filigree 


in rosette-grouping. (M. Oxf.) 

Do. The pendant of fig. 242. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 6.) 

Do. Pendant with filigree and small garnets, arranged in the centre 
in star-grouping, for the rest as in fig. 241. (M. Oxf.) 

Do. The pendant of fig. 243. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 4.) 

King’s Field, Faversham, Kent. Two small pendants with filigree and with 
garnets in star-grouping. (Br. M. Arch. Cant. I Pl. 2: 4.) 

Sibertswold, Kent. Grave 172. The pendant of fig. 244. See no. 38. 

Compton Verney, neay Walton, Warwicks. Grave find. Pendant with filigree- 
rings and in the centre a round garnet; gold coin (sceattus) with 
loop. Found with two skeletons in a grave mound. (Archaeo- 
logia III p. 371. Vict. Hist. p. 264.) 

Womersley, Yorks. Pendant with filigree, on the loop gold thread interlacing, 
in the centre a round garnct in smeerschaump», below the loop a 
mosaic of garnets. (M. Sheffield.) 

Acklam Wold, Yorks. Pendant with gold thread interlacing and small round 
garnets. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 3: 6.) 


Uncleby, Yorks. Pendant with gold thread interlacing in star-grouping, in 
the centre a small round stone (missing). (Baldw. Brown III PI. 

It: 2.) 
Do. Pendant with filigree, in the centre a round stone (missing). (Proc. 


Soc. Ant. London 24 p. 155 fig. 4.) 


Bracteates with animal ornament or interlacing in repoussé. 


East Kent. The gold bracteate of fig. 246. (Fitzwilliam M. Camb.) 
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18) Kent. Gold bracteate with decoration resembl. fig. 246, the animal figures 
of type fig. 247. (M. Canterbury.) 

1y) Do. Gold bracteate with decoration of type fig. 248. (M. Canterbury.) 

20) Kingston, Kent. Fragmentary silver bracteate with decoration of type no. 
18. (M. Liverpool.) 

21) Sittingbourne, Kent. Silver bracteate with indistinct animal figures resembl. 
fig. 246. (M. Dover.) 

22) Wingham, Rent. Grave find. The gold bracteate of fig. 249. See Tab. 1V: 45. 

23) Faversham, Kent. The gold bracteate of fig. 250. (M. Oxf.) 

24) Ash, Kent. Uncertain grave find. Gold bracteate with four human heads 
in cruciform grouping. See Tab. II: 124. 

25) Near Canterbury, Kent. The gold bracteate of fig. 251. (M. Oxf.) 

26) Chartham Downs, Kent. The gold bracteate of fig. 252. (Akerman Pl. 11: 5.) 

27) Kingston, Kent. Gold bracteate with the disk cruciformly divided and with 
close interlacing in the four fields. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 10.) 


Pendants of the types of figs. 254—-257 and of similar tvpes. 
Note. When not otherwise stated the pendants are sect only with one stone. 

28) Kingston, Kent. Grave 142. The gold pendant of fig. 255; silver pendant 
of type fig. 255; two equal-armed silver crosses, fig. 262; silver 
pin with head in the shape of a round disk with a garnet (missing) 
in the centre; twelve amethyst beads; Indian shell. (Inv. Sep. 
Pl. 4:6, 21, Pl. 11: 19, p. 67. Baldw. Brown. III PI. 10: 2.) 

2y) Faversham, Kent. The gold pendant of fig. 254. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1:1.) 


30) Do. Gold pendant resembl. fig. 254, though with a simpler garnct 
mosaic. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 9.) 

31) Do. Square gold pendant. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 1: 10.) 

32) Do. Two oval garnets without setting. (M. Oxf.) 

33) Sarre, Nent. Grave 115. Twosilver pendants of type fig. 257. See Tab. IV:8. 

34) Do. Three round garnets in plain setting. (M. Maidst.) 

35) Do. Grave find. Round pendant with enamel! inlay in chess-board 


pattern. See Tab. IV: 63. 

36) Chatham Lines, Went. Grave find. Gold pendant of type fig. 255 with lapis 
lazuli; fragment of a Cyprea. (Nenia Pl. 21: 5.) 

37) Do. Grave 12. Gold pendant of type fig. 257 with a hyacinth. See 
Tab. IV: 17. 

38) Sibertswold, Kent. Grave 172. The gold pendant of fig. 244; six oval gold 
pendants, of which two with glass-inlay in diamond pattern; 
round gold pendant with glass-inlay in chess-board pattern; 
two amethyst beads; two small Merovingian gold coins. (Inv. 
Sep. Pl. 4: 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 13, 16, 17, Pl. 11: 1, 3.) 

39) Chartham Downs, Kent. Grave 5. Two oval pendants; round gold pendant 
with thread interlacing. See Tab. IV: 54. 

40) Do. Oval silver pendant with a convex amethyst. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 7: §.) 

41) Barfriston, Kent. Grave 48. Three round, one oval, and one triangular 
gold pendants; two amethyst beads. (Fig. 256—-257. Inv. Sep. 
Pl. 4: 3, 4, 5, 15, 19.) 


43) 


44) 


47) 


50) 


61) 
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Barfriston, Kent. Oval gold pendant. (Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 14.) 

Do. Oval gold pendant with the garnet divided by an oblique band. 
(Inv. Sep. Pl. 4: 18.) 

Stowting, Kent. Drop-shaped gold pendant. (Baldw. Brown IV PI. 102: 3.) 

Ozingell, Kent. Round gold pendant. (M. Liverpool.) 

Rochester, Kent. Drop-shaped silver pendant. (M. Rochester.) ; 

Chessell Down, Isl of Wight. Drop-shaped ornament with three flat garnets. 
(Vict. Hist. p. 388.) 

Roundway Down, Wilts. Grave find. Three round, two oval, and one 
triangular gold pendants; four olive-shaped gold beads; two 
gold pins with chain and round gold disk with emanel in step- 
pattern. (Akerman Pl. 1: 1—8.) 

Kempston, Beds. Drop-shaped gold pendant. (Vict. Hist. p. 180.) 

Brassington Moor, Derby. Necklace of eleven oval gold pendants with olive- 
shaped loops. (Baldw. Brown IV Pl. 102: 2. Vict. Hist. p. 270. 
Akerman PI. 40: 4.) 

Desborough, Northants. Necklace of round, oval, triangular, and rectangular 
gold pendants, olive-shaped gold beads, equal-armed gold cross 
with a round garnet in the centre. (Br. M. Guide Pl. 4:4. Ar- 
chaeologia 45 Pl. 39.) 

Little Hampton, Worcesters. Necklace of long links, in the centre a round 
gold disk, decorated with filigree and a convex garnet. (Vict. 
Hist. p. 228.) 

Bidford on Avon, Warwicks. Oval and convex garnet without setting. (M. 
Stratford on Avon.) 


E-qual-armed crosses. 


Norfolk. The gold cross of fig. 258 with coin of Heraclius and Tiberius (613— 
641.) (Br. M. Guide Pl. 4:3. Baldw. Brown. IV Pl. 140: 1—2.) 

Stanton, near Ixworth, Suff. Grave find. The gold cross of fig. 259. See 
Tab. IV: 48. 

St. Cuthbert’s grave, Cathedral of Durham. The gold cross of fig. 260. (Baldw. 
Brown IV PI. 140: 3.) 

Desborough, Northants. Gold cross with a round garnet in the centre. See 
no. 51. 

Winster Moor, Derby. The gold cross of fig. 261. (Baldw. Brown III PI. 10: 4.) 

Kingston, Kent. Grave 142. Two silver crosses, fig. 262. See no. 28. 


—_— — = 


Bacton, Norfolk. The gold pendant of fig. 263 with coin of Mauricius and 
Theodosius (590—602). (Br. M. Guide Pl. 4: 1.) 

Forsbrook, Staffs. The gold pendant of fig. 264 with coin of Valentinian (375— 
392). (Br. M. Guide Pl. 4: 2.) 

Wye Down, Kent. Gold pendant resembl. fig. 264, though with simpler loop 
and without coin (possibly missing.) (Br. M.) 
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